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The  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Pian! 


The  volume  and  distribution  you 
get  in  today’s  market  depend 
largely  on  your  ability  to  convince 
retailers  that  they  can  make  more 
profit  on  your  brand  than  they 
can  on  a  competitor’s.  Retailers 
want  to  ■  'be  brands  which 
their  CLot^...<'  «  want  to  buy. 

More  than  c yer  before,  adver¬ 
tising  must  be  relied  on  to  sell  the 
customer  before  she  goes  to  the 
store.  To  give  meaning  to  a  dealer 
franchise,  it  must  build  a  con¬ 
sumer  franchise — a  significant 
share  of  consumers’  repeat  buying 
relatively  immune  to  the  tactics  of 
competition. 

To  meet  the  changed  situation, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  sound  procedure  that  can 
build  a  stronger  market  position 
for  your  brand.  The  Tribune  plan 


is  based  on  actual  selling  exf>eri- 
ence  at  the  retail  level.  It  earns 
larger  store  inventories,  better 
store  displays  and  faster  turnover. 
It  enables  you  to  cash  in  on  the 
growing  trend  toward  self-service 
and  fewer  brands  per  line  per 
store. 

Highly  productive  in  Chicago, 
the  plan  can  be  utilized  in  any 
market.  It  will  win  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  your  sales  staff  and  dis¬ 
tributive  organization.  Designed 
for  immediate  sales  volume,  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  base  for  sound  expansion. 

If  retailers  are  hesitant  about 
stocking  or  pushing  your  line, 
here  is  a  way  to  improve  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Without  resort  to  discounts, 
deals,  premiums  or  cut  prices,  it 
can  boost  your  volume  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  today’s  higher 


break-even  point. 

Whether  your  product  is  a  con¬ 
venience  item  or  a  big  unit,  you 
can  take  advantage  of  the  con¬ 
sumer-franchise  plan.  The  plan  is 
of  particular  interest  to  executives 
who  bear  the  responsibility  of 
getting  immediate  sales  and  to 
those  concerned  with  long-range 
planning  and  continued  company 
growth  and  profit. 

A  Chicago  Tribune  represent¬ 
ative  will  gladly  tell  you  how  the 
consumer-franchise  plan  can  be 
applied  to  help  you  get  a  larger 
share  of  tcxlay’s  buying.  Ask  him 
to  call.  Why  not  do  it  while  the 
matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind? 

Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


THI  rOURTH  Sy''' 
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a  DETROIT _ 

Designed  to  build  greater  demand  and 
distribution  for  your  brands 


ANITI^ 
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n'  'V/^  EDITOR’S  request 


The  GENE  AUTRY  daily  strip  now  appears  in  a  long  list  of  leading  newspapers  in  many  nations 


The  ffprld’s  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (l7)  N.  Y 


250  PARK  AVENUE 


The  popular  hero  of  the  nation’s  only  AIR 
WESTERN  strip  is  blazing  adventure  trails  in 
daily  comic  pages  everywhere  — 

NOW  —  GENE  AUTRY  roars  into  the  Sunday 
editions  in  the  most  dazzling,  action-packed 
full  color  feature  of  all  time! 
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In  Indianapolis,  as  in  Bagdad . . .  there’s  a  pair  of  sweethearts  on  the  job 
serving  you  continuously.  In  the  morning  your  customers’  first  love  is 
The  Indianapolis  Star,  Indiana’s  largest  newspaper.  In  the  evening,  it’s 
The  Indianapolis  News,  the  state’s  number-one  evening  paper,  %% 
home  delivered.  Together,  they’re  a  luscious  pair  for  attractive  sales 
figures  in  this  2-billion  dollar  market,  covering  all  of  central  Indiana. 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Indianapolis  Star  the  Indianapolis  news 

Morning  and  Sunday  Evening 


YOUR  FIRST  TEAM  FOR  SALES  IN  INDIANA 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  21,  1953 
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NATIONAL  BRANDS 
MOVE  FASTER 

...when  they  are 
advertised  at  the 
local  level: ,  ,  ,  , , , 

h>  Sciv  York  City  “at 
the  local  level”  means 
the  "BIG  3”  home-deliv¬ 
ered  newspapers.  It's 
here  supei-marketa  plaec 
their  own  advertising ! 
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New  York  City  Retail  Grocery  Linage 
Doily  and  Sunday — 12  months  1952 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 
LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 
STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 
Journal  American 
Brooklyn  Eagle 
World-Telegram  &  Sun 
News 
Post 
Mirror 

New  York  Times 
Herald  Tribune 

Note  to  food  advertisers:  Food  markets  depend 
on  next-day  results.  We  have  led  the  field  for 
twelve  straight  years. 


LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 

Covering  the  southern  helf  of  Queens 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 

Covering  the  northern  half  of  Queens 

STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 

Covering  all  of  Richmond 


1,254,975 

1,024,045 

920,458 

841,401 

542,256 

458,084 

451,412 

366,729 

152,276 

120,677 

117,004 


In  Defense  of  Newsmen 
Working  in  Korea 

To  THE  Editor:  Now  a  civilian 
and  back  with  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  I  feel  that  a  grave 
injustice  was  done  to  the  civilian 
correspondents  covering  the  Ko¬ 
rean  conflict  by  an  article  written 
by  Willard  A.  Colton,  in  your 
February  7th  issue. 

As  an  enlisted  man  serving  in 
Korea,  I  was  fortunate  in  assign¬ 
ment  and  was  at  the  truce  talks 
at  Panmunjom  for  Eighth  Army 
PIO.  During  that  time  I  met 
more  than  my  share  of  civilians 
at  the  talks,  and  I  never  ceased 
to  be  amazed  at  their  knack  of 
being  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  Mr.  Colton’s  piece 
certainly  irked  me. 

Mr.  Colton,  as  a  regimental 
public  information  officer,  claims 
that  he  saw  “pitifully  few”  cor¬ 
respondents  actually  at  the  front. 
However  he  cites  some  15  news¬ 
men  who  he  says  were  on  the  line. 

During  my  tour  as  an  enlisted 
correspondent  for  Eighth  Army, 
(May-Dec.  1952)  I  had  occasion 
to  meet  and  in  some  cases  work 
with  most  of  the  accredited  civil¬ 
ian  correspondents  then  in  Ko¬ 
rea.  In  my  opinion  they  were 
doing  a  marvelous  job. 

Apparently  Mr.  Colton  does 
not  understand  the  administrative 
working  of  the  wire  services,  for 
he  criticized  correspondents  who 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  Seoul 
and  Tokyo.  For  the  record,  most 
of  the  correspondents  do  six-week 
tours  in  Korea,  then  return  to 
Tokyo  to  spend  several  weeks  on 
the  rim  of  their  Tokyo  newsroom. 

A  factor  overlook^  in  Mr.  Col¬ 
ton’s  report  is  that  the  divisions 
for  the  most  part  do  not  relish 
newsmen  in  their  sectors.  As  an 
example  I  cite  the  First  Marine 
Division,  which  last  Summer 
made  it  impossible  for  a  civilian 
to  enter  its  sector  without  obtain¬ 
ing  written  permission. 

Until  the  wire  services  hire  a 
platoon  of  correspondents  for  each 
division,  I  am  afraid  that  on-the- 
spot  war  coverage  must  continue 
to  be  a  function  of  PIO.  After 
all,  the  purpose  of  the  Army’s 
public  information  setup  is  to  re¬ 
lease  information  to  civilian  me¬ 
dia. 

Lester  I.  Brody 
West  New  York,  N,  J. 

■ 

Grateful  for  Article 

To  THE  Editor:  I  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  my  pleasure  resulting  from 
reading  the  article  by  Willard  A. 
Colton. 

I  was  an  enlisted  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  25th  Infantry 


(Tropic  Lightning)  Division  : 
Korea  from  January  to  Novemln 
1951.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  no* 
that  someone  makes  known  the  atf 
tivities  of  these  men  who  were  s. 
often  the  prime  source  of  materi 
for  civilian  correspondents  and  tk 
public. 

Except  for  a  handful  of  civilk 
correspondents  who  were  with  oc 
outfit  during  the  rougher  yo-yc 
days,  we  saw  few  others  at  divisia 
and  even  fewer  ventured  up  to  th 
fighting  front.  L 

Sot.  Leo  L.  La  Comk" 
U.  S.  Army 
■ 

First  Sound-Color  Film 

To  THE  Editor:  There  was  pa 
interest,  sound  advice  and  inte! 
ligent  analysis  in  Dwight  Bentel 
“Newspaper  Films  Do  Big  Tead 
ing  Job”,  Feb.  7. 

In  a  historical  review  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  I  believe  the  Spol!e^ 
man-Review  and  Spokane  Dait 
Chronicle  might  well  be  give 
credit  for  the  accomplishments 
They  were  the  first  newspapers  to 
produce  a  sound-color  motion  pic¬ 
ture  about  their  varied  service 
and  their  field  and  to  exhibit  tk 
picture  in  their  own  territory  ani 
to  key  executives  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Spokane  newspapers’  film, 
entitled  “Spokane  and  Its  Inlanc 
Empire”  was  16  mm.  size,  will 
sound  recording  throughout  and 
ran  48  minutes.  All  scenes  wereii" 
Kodachrome  color.  Produced  ii 
the  last  half  of  1940,  its  exhibitioi 
started  in  January,  1941,  thus  ante 
dating  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  cAv. 
by  six  years. 

Ralph  E.  Dio 

Spokane,  Wash. 
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Man  with  necessary  equipment 
to  spread  manure.  —  Brantfon 
(Ont.)  Expositor. 


Baby  and  Boy’s  size  2  maternity 
dresses. — St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Obsenr 
and  Siihurban  Review. 

■ 

All  wood  oriental  pattern  ax-- 
minister  rug. — Knoxville  (Tenn.' 
News-Sentinel. 

■  * 

Small  part  male  Shephard  doe 
— Palos  Verdes  (Calif.)  News. 

n 

Maid,  2  adults,  own  roof  an: 
bath. — St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  I 

■  i 

Guilt  Edge  First  Trust  Deed.- 
San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot.  ^ 
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UoMBURG  HAPPY  is  the  nation.  Even  young  cub  reporters  are  break- 
ing  out  in  the  formal  headgear — all  because  the  popular  President 
chose  it  as  the  lesser  of  two  formal  evils  to  avoid  a  silk  topper  (he 
favors  snapbrims). 

The  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times  promptly  fell  in  line.  Published 
in  a  hat-making  city,  it  formerly  carried  in  the  left-hand  “ear”  by  the 


j  logotype  on  the  front  page  a  drawing  of  a  snapbrim  with  the  super- 
I  imposed  legend:  “Wear  A  Hat!  .  .  .  Keep  Your  Neighbor  Working.” 


Now  it  has  substituted  a  larger  drawing  of  a  Homburg  labelled  “TTie 
President's  Choice.” 

A  Bev.  Baker,  editor,  Palatka  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  watching  the 
Inauguration  by  television,  noticed  that  Ex-President  Herbert  Hoover’s 
Homburg  appeared  to  be  two  sizes  too  large  and  wrote  a  facetious 
editorial  in  which  he  observed:  “A  couple  of  Saturday  Evening  Posts 
under  the  band  would  have  about  evened  things  up.”  He  theorized 
that  it  was  borrowed  or  the  supply  of  correct  sizes  had  been  exhausted 
when  Mr.  Hoover  got  around  to  hat-shopping. 

However.  Neal  Dow  Becker,  chairman  of  the  Intertype  Corporation, 
cleared  up  the  mystery.  Mr.  Becker  dined  in  Mr.  Hoover’s  Waldorf 
Towers  apartment  last  Christmas  night.  Afterwards,  he  noticed  his 
Homburg  (purchased  on  Piccadilly  in  1936)  appeared  too  small  and 
intended  to  send  it  out  to  have  it  stretched,  not  realizing  he  had  inad¬ 
vertently  swapped  hats  with  his  host. 

Six  days  after  the  Inauguration,  Mr.  Hoover  returned  Mr.  Becker’s 
own  hat  with  a  note  reading: 

“1  am  sending  back  your  hat.  Just  before  leaving  for  Washington 
I  went  to  get  my  proper  black  hat.  1  discovered  it  was  yours,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  change.  It  fitted  (as  well  as  that  kind  of  hat  can  fit). 
Therefore  your  hat  has  been  to  the  Inaugural,  in  the  Parade,  and  to 
all  the  doings.” 

Later  Mr.  Hoover  sent  his  friend  a  clipping  of  Mr.  Baker’s  editorial 
with  a  note  saying:  “This  is  one  of  the  results  of  that  switch.” 

Speaking  of  President  Eisenhower,  his  tendency  to  begin  sentences 
with  the  word  “Now”  was  commented  upon  by  John  O’Ren  in  the 
“Down  The  Spillway”  column  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Promptly  arrived 
an  erudite  reader’s  letter  saying  this  usage  is  properly  called  “linking 
inversion”  and  setting  forth:  “So  you  see  it  is  not  mere  hyperbaton, 
nor  a  hypocoristic  tendency.” 

Commented  the  dazed  Sunman:  “That  is  the  kind  of  learning  a 
newspaper  columnist  has  to  contend  with.” 


You’re  Also  Right  when 
You  Use  The  CHRONICLE 
To  Sell  Houston 


Credit  'Crawls' 

In  a  TV  column  in  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  Jim  Ryan  plain¬ 
tively  proclaimed: 

When  you  watch  these  “crawls”  (that’s  televisionese  for  long  an¬ 
nouncements  or  lists  of  credits  that  seem  to  creep  up  your  TV  screen) 
at  the  end  of  video  shows,  sometimes  you  wonder  if  there  is  anybody 
even  remotely  connected  with  the  program  who  doesn’t  manage  to 
get  into  the  act. 

If  we  did  it  on  the  newspaper  like  they  do  on  TV,  there  would  be 
a  credit  list  at  the  end  of  this  story  that  would  read  something  like 
this: 

“The  foregoing  was  produced  by  and  for  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot.  Henry  S.  Lewis,  publisher,  and  John  Spencer,  managing  editor. 
Story  by  Jim  Ryan.  Copyreading  and  caption  by  Fred  Holley.  Con¬ 
veyed  to  composing  room  by  Copy  Boy  Dennis  Pace.  Type  set  by 
Irl  T.  Sell.  Proofreading  by  Dick  Barfield.  Makeup  of  page  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Duncan.  Matrix  rolled  by  Eggie  Behnchen.  Stereotyping  by 
‘Fats’  Edmond.  Press  work  under  supervision  of  Sydney  Weiskittel. 
Distribution  under  supervision  of  Earl  Roberts.  Paper  by  Bowater 
Paper  Company.  Lighting  effects  and  power  by  VEPCo.” 


Again  in  1952,  the  dominant  paper 
in  Advertising  .  . .  News  /. .  Cirenlation 


12,178,462  More  Lines  of  ADVERTISING  than  the  Post 
25,923,017  More  Lines  of  ADVERTISING  than  the  Press 


And  Even  More  Important . . . 
2,319,917  More  Lines  of  NEWS  them  the  Post 
10,178,319  More  Lines  of  NEWS  than  the  Press 


And  By  Far  Houston's  Largest  Circulation 


Addenda 

— A  note  from  T.  R.  Waring,  editor,  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier,  reveals  that  the  wide  attention  and  praise  given  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  recent  150th  anniversary  edition,  with  its  authoritative  history 
of  the  newspaper  by  Herbert  Ravenel  Sass,  author  and  former  news¬ 
man,  has  caused  tentative  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  reprinting  the  history  in  book  form  for  libraries  and  journalism 
schools.  Your  Clipper  had  the  privilege  of  writing  an  account  of  the 
prliest  Colonial  newspapers  for  the  fine  edition.  .  .  .  Speech-makers 
in  the  craft  may  be  interested  in  a  book,  “The  Public  Speaker’s  Treas¬ 
ure  Chest”  (Harper  &  Bros.)  by  Herbert  V.  Brochnow,  vicepresident 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  purporting  to  provide  “1,063 
jokes  and  jests,  299  similes  with  applications,  211  amusing  definitions, 
290  classical  and  Biblical  quotations,  543  wisecracks,  4,000  epigrams, 
1,237  selected  quotations.”  Our  ears  are  bent  already! 
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For  additional  farts  about  the  No.  1 
paper  in  the  South’s  No.  I  market,  contact 
your  nearest  Branham  Company  office. 


JESSi  H.  JONES,  Publisher 
JOHN  T.  JONES  Jr.,  President 


R.  W.  McCarthy,  Advertising  Director 
M.  J.  GIBBONS,  National  Advertising  Mgr. 


DRAMA! 


PATHOS! 


FEATURE 


beautifully  drawn, 
poignantly  told  in 


r  WELL,  WHATS  THE  SERMON  ^ 
POR  TONIGHT,  SISTER  DEAR? 
.the  EVILS  OF  DATING?  OR 
AWVBE  WE  CAN  SKIP  IT 
/^\WR  ONCE...  PLEASE.'^ 


RELEASE  DATE 
MARCH  9,  1953 


Available  i  &  5  col.,  6  times  a  week 


FOR  TERMS:  wire.  phove  or  write 
F.  J.  NICHT,  Gen’l.  Sales  Mgr.,  King  Features  Syndicate, 
23.5  East  JfSth  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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HOW 


TO  SELL  DREAMS 


That’s  the  business  of  L.  Buchman  Co. . .  . 
to  wake  up  sales  of  their  Sylvan  Pillows. 

Selling  pillows  poses  special  problems. 

Buchman  had  theirs.  They  solved  them  with 
full -page  ads  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

“When  we  started  this  campaign,”  sa3rs 
Murray  Steinberg,  Buchman’s  executive  vice- 
president,  “Sylvan  Pillows  had  been  off  the  market  for 
over  a  year  because  the  Government  had  restricted 
feathers  and  downs  to  use  by  the  military. 

“We  selected  The  Times  Magazine  to  do  the 
job  because  we  find  that  through  it  we  reach 
both  consumers  and  store  executives.” 
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Now- discover  real  sleep  comfort! 


As  a  result  of  The  Times  campaign,  Buchman 
has  opened  up  many  new  accounts. . . .  “More  and  more 
customers  are  asking  for  Sylvan  pillows  by  name  and 
in  many  instances  have  walked  into  the  stores 
with  our  ad.  We  have  had  these  reports  from 
Burdine’s  in  Miami,  Wanamaker’s  in  Philadelphia, 

Lord  &  Taylor,  McCutcheon’s,  Gimbels  and 
Bloomingdale’s  in  New  York— and  many  more. 

** Convincing  proof  cf  our  satisfaction  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  making  plans  to  increase  our 
advertising  schedule  with  you." 

One  swallow  doesn’t  make  a  summer— and  one 
successful  campaign  doesn’t  make  a  premium  advertising 
medium.  But  for  34  years  The  New  York  Times  has 
carried  more  advertising  than  any  other  New  York 
newspaper.  Convincing  proof  that  advertising  in 
The  New  York  Times  consistently  makes  more  sales  in 
the  world’s  biggest  and  most  profitable  market. 
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‘All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print’ 


For  34  years  first  in  advertising 
in  the  world’s  first  market 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

PR  Becomes  Human 
'Relations  for  Railway 

Southern  Pacific  to  Have 
300,000,000  Public  Contacts 

By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco  —  Public  rela¬ 
tions  has  been  advanced  into  an 
encompassing  program  of  human 
relations  at  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
one  of  the  nation’s  great  railroad 
systems. 

The  goal  is  to  blend  all  of  the 
organization  into  a  single  team. 
That  organization  is  estimated  to 
have  an  impact  of  300,000,000 
public  contacts  yearly. 

The  move  is  company  wide,  and 
the  inspiration  comes  from  D.  J. 
Russell,  president.  Examination 
shows  a  practical  background  for 
k  a  program  that  today  is  still  ex¬ 
panding  and  developing.  Similar 
change  has  come  in  the  company’s 
public  relations  advertising. 

“We  cannot  rely  on  words 
alone.  We  must  establish  ‘believ- 
ability’  for  what  we  as  a  business 
management  say  to  the  public  and 
employes.  That’s  where  our  pro¬ 
gram  of  human  relations  comes 
in.” 

So  reports  K.  C.  Ingram,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  Southern 
Pacific.  He’s  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man.  a  former  advertising  agency 
executive,  and  he  formerly  was 
advertising  manager  for  S.  P. 
From  each  of  these  past  exper¬ 
iences  has  come  an  ingredient  in 
the  formula  now  being  used  in 
the  railway’s  human  relations  pro¬ 
gram. 

An  Organized  Job 
Today  all  of  Southern  Pacific, 

^  from  President  Russell  down,  is 
engaged  in  a  completely  organ¬ 
ized  job  of  human  relations,  Mr. 
Ingram  retorted.  This  is  more 
than  advertising,  more  than  news 
bureau  releases,  “even  though  we 
realize  the  great  strength  of  the 
news  releases  and  advertising,”  he 
advised. 

When  our  services  are  right 
t  and  our  public  contacts  are  right, 
en  we  obtain  tremendous  advan- 
ages  from  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising.’  he  explained.  “We  are 
'  f  ^®r  advertising  and  strong 
f  i”*" .  Ptinlicity,  but  actions  speak 
I  louder  than  words.” 

1953  '.ED  I  TOP  A  PUBLISHER  for 


Toward  the  fullest  development 
of  the  Southern  Pacific’s  public 
and  employe  relations,  the  com¬ 
pany  held  its  first  system-wide 
conference  on  public  and  employe 
relations  in  Houston  last  Spring 
This  was  followed  by  a  “full 
dress”  gathering  in  San  Francisco 
last  Fall.  The  goals  were  to  ob¬ 
tain  complete  organization  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  company’s  public 
and  employe  relations. 

President’s  View 

“It  is  important  that  we  think 
well  of  one  another  and  of  the 
company,”  President  Russell  told 
the  railroad’s  officers.  “We  want 
to  have  employes  think  well  of 
management.  We  want  them  to 
have  reasons  to  be  loyal  to  their 
company  and  their  associates.  We 
want  to  have  Southern  Pacific 
thought  of  by  its  employes,  its 
stockholders  and  the  public  as  the 
greatest  railroad  in  the  country. 
How  to  merit  such  consideration 
is  the  subject  of  this  meeting. 

“We  must  be  frank  at  all  times. 
We  have  no  secrets,  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  We  must  get  the 
facts  and  let  people  know  quickly. 
We  must  be  factual,  tell  the  story 
and  let  the  chips  fall.” 

New  P.R.  Ad  Era 

Coupled  with  this  human  rela¬ 
tions  program  was  the  introduc- 
iton  of  a  new  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  program  which  has  sub¬ 
sequently  been  amplified.  This 
campaign  is  now  appearing  in  140 
daily  newspapers.  Placements  are 
in  cities  along  Southern  Pacific’s 
lines,  which  stretch  from  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  to  New  Orleans. 

This  campaign  represents  an¬ 
other  milestone  in  the  railway’s 
advertising,  which  began  when 
pioneers  were  being  lured  West. 
Likewise,  it  represents  a  new  era 
in  S.P.’s  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  in  the  post-war  era 
had  been  devoted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  friendliness. 

The  advertising  story  of  Mr. 
Clancy’s  new  suit  is  an  example 
of  this  human  relations  phase.  It 
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reports  that  the  railroad’s  presi¬ 
dent  was  about  to  board  a  train 
when  he  noticed  that  A.  B.  Clan¬ 
cy,  veteran  engineer,  was  wearing 
a  new  suit  that  was  the  twin  to 
his  own.  But  Clancy  was  riding 
in  the  cab  on  the  new-type  Diesel 
engine,  and  this  enabled  the  copy 
department  of  FC&B  to  present 
quite  a  profile  on  railroading  to¬ 
day. 

Clancy  s  Everywhere 

“T'ou're  going  to  see  a  lot 
more  Clancys  in  well-pressed  suits 
everywhere  in  the  Golden  Em¬ 
pire  that  S.P.  proudly  serves,”  the 
copy  reported.  Accompanied  by 
a  drawing  showing  railroad  prexy 
and  engineer  in  identical  checked 
suits,  this  copy  symbolizes  the 
present  S.P.  era  (see  cut). 

It  has  been  22  years  now  since 
Mr.  Ingram  stepped  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  managership  into  his 
present  role  with  S.P.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  then  was  Fred  Q.  Tred- 
way,  retiring  president,  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Railroad  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  under  whose  direction  S.P. 
won  the  national  “Socrates 
Award”  for  outstanding  transpor¬ 
tation  advertising  in  19.51  and 
again  in  1952. 

In  public  relationv  advertising, 
these  two  and  their  associates  have 
become  a  great  team. 

During  World  War  II,  Southern 
Pacific  participated  in  a  supervisor 
training  program  sponsored  by  the 
U.  S.  Government.  A  part  of  this 
program  was  devoted  to  training 
in  human  relations,  to  help  super¬ 
visors  develop  better  leadership. 
When  peace  came,  the  human  re¬ 
lations  training  feature  had  prov¬ 
en  so  valuable  that  the  railroad 


New  Public  Relations  Era. 


15th  Annual  Forum 

This  is  the  15th  annual  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  Forum  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  designed  and 
maintained  to  encourage  the 
use  of  paid  newspaper  space 
for  PR  advertising.  A  gallery 
of  special  articles  opens  on 
Page  54  of  this  issue. 

undertook  an  expanded  training 
program  on  its  own.  S.P.  made 
this  available  to  public  contact 
people  as  well  as  supervisory 
forces. 

Included  in  this  program  was 
consistent  advertising  using  the 
slogan.  “The  friendly  S.P.”  At 
first  there  were  derisive  snorts 
from  passengers  when  mishaps  de¬ 
layed  trains.  In  its  commuter  ser¬ 
vice  the  S.P.  adopted  the  idea  of 
issuing  printed  explanations. 

If  a  morning  train  was  delayed, 
the  explanation  cards  would  be  on 
the  train  seats  the  same  night. 
Or  if  there  was  an  evening  delay, 
the  cards  would  be  there  in  the 
morning.  Passenger  trainmen  were 
trained  to  give  impatient  passen¬ 
gers  all  the  information  available 
when  any  train  was  running  late. 
Advertising  continued  to  insist 
that  the  S.P.  was  “friendly.”  Hu¬ 
man  relations  won  out. 

Human  relations  pay  off  in 
i!ood  customer  relations,  especial- 
fy.  However,  there  are  always  a 
few  bumps.  Southern  Pacific  re¬ 
ceived  a  sockeroo  a  year  ago  when 
a  streamlined  passenger  train  be¬ 
came  trapped  by  heavy  snow  in 
the  Sierras.  The  railroad’s  an¬ 
swer  was  to  provide  proit^ffy 
every  bit  of  information  possible, 
organize  a  relief  expedition,  and 
to  convey  press  representatives  to 
the  scene  as  soon  as  possible. 

.Another  came  last  Summer 
when  an  earthquake  disrupted  ser¬ 
vice  between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  Prompt  news  infor¬ 
mation  and  service  to  reporters 
again  was  provided  in  line  with 
the  S.P.  custom.  A  motion  pic¬ 
ture  film  of  the  damaged  area,  the 
railroad’s  plight  and  the  measures 
taken  to  restore  service  is  still 
popular  in  club  and  civic  groups. 
It  provided  good  human  relations 
development  in  the  face  of  disas¬ 
ter. 

Ads  Say  Thanks 

On  both  occasions.  Southern 
Pacific  used  special  advertising  to 
express  its  thanks  for  those  who 
had  helped  in  the  time  of  trouble. 
Such  advertisements,  over  Presi¬ 
dent  Russell’s  signature,  presented 
commendations  for  work  teams 
( Continiu'tl  on  pufte  60) 


2  ITU  Solons 
Urge  Exemption 
On  Closed  Shop 


Washington — Reps.  George  M. 
Rhodes  (D.,  Pa.)  and  John  D. 
Dingell  (D.,  Mich.) — both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union — this  week  told 
the  House  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  that  the  closed 
shop  in  the  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  industries  would  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  who  spoke  at 
length  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
declared  that  his  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  T-H  (H.R.  2511)  was 
essential  to  national  "unity”  “es¬ 
pecially  at  a  time  when  the  great 
newspaper  monopolies  of  the  na¬ 
tion  are  following  a  one-party 
line  and  when  the  only  effective 
opposition  comes  from  the  voice 
of  .American  labor.” 

Many  ‘Living  in  Sin' 

In  further  defense  of  a  closed 
shop  in  the  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  industries,  the  Pennsylvanian 
said  it  was  “traditional”  and  had 
worked  well,  both  for  labor  and 
management  for  long  years  be¬ 
fore  the  nation  had  any  labor- 
management  relations  laws.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
local  of  ITU. 

Mr.  Dingell,  a  member  of  ITU 
in  Denver,  and  author  of  an 
amendment  identical  with  the 
Rhodes  bill,  identified  the  ITU 
as  an  organization  “known  for  its 
progressivism  and  peaceful  rela¬ 
tions  with  employers”  for  a  cent¬ 
ury.  To  permit  Taft-Hartley  to 
wipe  out  the  closed  shop  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  industries 
will  mean  a  sharp  recession  in  the 
progress  of  peaceful  relations  in 
the  labor  movement  generally,  he 
said. 

Replying  to  questioning.  Mr. 
Rhodes  said  the  printing  industry 
does  not  now  operate  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
but  by  and  large  operates  under 
the  closed  shop  agreement. 


“Many  employers  and  unions,” 
he  remarked,  “are  living  in  sin. 
not  only  in  the  printing  industry 
but  in  others.” 

This,  he  said,  is  because  man¬ 
agement  and  the  ITU  both  rec¬ 
ognize  “inherent”  advantages  in 
closed  shop  pacts.  He  also  said 
that  he  would  be  opposed  to 
"closed  unions”  as  they  would 
then  become  mere  job  brokerage 
agencies. 

Also  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  H.R.  1920,  by  Rep. 
J.  Edgar  Chenoweth  (R.,  Colo.) 
which  would  make  the  T-H  more 
or  less  inapplicable  to  bargaining 
and  contract  practices  which  have 
been  in  effect  for  25  years  or 
longer.  Mr.  Chenoweth  said  his 
measure  would  bring  about  a  re¬ 
turn  to  "recognized  procedures  in 
the  older  industries." 


WASHINGTON 


No  Johnnie-One-Note  Orchestra  for  TV 


In 
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The  FCC  will  play  “The  Third  Man  Theme”  by  ear,  it  .says  between- k 
the-lines  of  the  Macon  Case  decision.  Splitting  3-2,  the  Commissioners 
granted  the  TV  application  .submitted  jointly  by  two  competing  radio 
station  owners,  with  a  prominent  Macon  citizen  as  the  neutral  pan; 
owning  10  per  cent  of  the  stock.  The  license  was  granted,  the  majoritj 
.said,  because  it  will  permit  immediate  UHF  service  in  Macon  and 
avoid  a  probable  VHF  monopoly.  However,  it  was  stipulated  that  tlK 
radio  stations  are  to  maintain  an  arm’s  length  competition  with  an 
absolute  ban  on  combination  rate  deals.  The  decision  is  not  to  bt 
taken  as  a  bellwether  with  respect  to  all  third-man  or  other  “marriage’ 
applications.  Commissioner  Sterling  stated. 


Baggage  Car  Not  Unreasonable,  ICC  Rules 


Because  newspaper  rates  have  gone  up  “only  about  39  per  cent" 
while  rates  on  milk  and  cream  have  increased  60  per  cent  since  1946, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  an  ANPA  petition 
(filed  three  years  ago)  for  lower  baggage  car  rates  on  western  rail¬ 
roads.  Present  rates,  said  ICC,  are  not  unreasonable;  nor  have  they 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  sale  price  or  advertising  rates  of  news¬ 
papers. 


Boston  H-T 
Profit  Is  Down 
To  $1.35  Share 
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Boston — Although  net  revenue 
was  at  a  new  alltime  high  of 
$17,612,683,  the';  ntet  return  to 
2,700  stockholders  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  Corporaiton  was 
down  to  $1.35  a  share  for  1952. 
Five  years  ago,  the  net  earnings 
for  2,400  shareholders  amounted 
to  $2.47  a  share  on  revenue  of 
$14,775,974. 

The  report  of  Treasurer  Roger 
P.  Talmadge  shows  1952  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  $509,987,  compared  with 
$555,347  in  1951.  Advertising 
brought  in  $734,893  more  than 
in  1951  and  circulation  revenue 
was  up  $72,804.  Sunday  circulation 
gained  1  per  cent,  despite  an  in¬ 
crease  in  price  to  20c  outside  the 
30-mile  zone. 

Wage  Bill  Increased 
The  new  wage  contract  on  Jan. 

I.  1952  added  $525,387  to  the  pay¬ 
roll,  the  largest  item  of  expense. 
The  amount  paid  for  42,000  tons 
of  newsprint  was  $334,233,  or  7.2 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1951, 
although  1.085  fewer  tons  were 
used. 

Wages  and  salaries  amounted  to 
$8,240,628  and  paper  cost  $4,- 
984,886.  Federal  taxes  took 
$535,000. 

Circulation  net  revenue  was 
$5,205,987  and  advertising  net 
was  $12,406,696,  including  $54,- 
883  from  an  affiliated  company. 
The  paper  printed  26,400,388 
lines  of  advertising,  about  one 
million  lines  below  the  allitme 
peak  of  1950. 

The  level  of  1952  retail  busi¬ 
ness  in  Boston  was  1.7  per  cent 
below  the  1951  volume,  Mr.  Tal¬ 
madge  reported.  Corresponding¬ 
ly,  Herald-Traveler  linage  was 
down  1.9  per  cent,  largely  in  the 
retail  classification.  In  total  paid 
advertising  the  H-T  had  36.2  per 
cent  of  the  Boston  field. 


Local  Editors  Want  Relief  Rolls  Opened  for  Inspection 

Editors  of  Washington's  four  dailies  are  tangled  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  in  a  demand  that  public 
relief  rolls  he  public  information.  The  quartet  has  demanded 
that  Congress  keep  the  rolls  open  to  inspection  because  "the 
public  ought  to  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  expenditure  of 
public  money." 


Effect  on  Morale  Ckin't  Be  Considered  in  Payroll  Ruling 

In  ordering  three  Bo.ston  newspapers  and  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 
to  supply  detailed  salary  information  to  the  Guild  for  bargaining 
purposes.  NLRB  found  no  merit  in  the  contention  that  it  would  tread 
upon  the  privacy  of  employes.  The  desire  for  secrecy,  said  the  Board, 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  public  interest.  That  jealousy,  impaired 
morale,  and  chaos  may  re.sult  is  “too  speculative  to  be  considered.”  in 
the  Board's  view.  Other  technical  objections  also  were  dismissed. 
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It's  Eyes-in-Hour.  as  in  President  Eisenhower 

Spelling  a  man's  name  is  only  half  of  the  radio  reporter's 
job;  pronouncing  it  is  the  other  half,  and  some  think  it's  a 
60-40  proposition.  Howard  Kany,  of  A  P's  radio  desk,  has 
asked  Jim  Hagerty  to  see  what  can  he  done  about  inserting 
phonetic  pronunciations  in  White  House  announcements  of 
appointments. 


Bars  Are  Down  to  Newsmen  from  Two  Countries 

Saudi  Arabia  and  Communist  China  cannot  send  journalists  and 
their  families  to  the  United  States  under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
“reciprocity  clause”  of  the  Immigration  Act,  in  the  view  of  State  De¬ 
partment  officials.  Those  two  countries  are  the  only  ones  in  the  world 
where  U.  S.  new.smen  are  not  welcome,  therefore  they  cannot  ask  entry 
into  this  country  for  their  press  representatives. 
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Ad  Notice  Is  N.G.  If  You  Know  Where  City  Is 

Because  the  address  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  well 
known,  said  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a 
recent  opinion  by  Justice  Black,  a  publication  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  four  other  dailies  in  three  states  was  not 
reasonable  notice  for  the  city  as  a  "creditor"  in  a  New  Haven 
Railroad  reorganization  matter. 


GOP  Printers  Propose  Longevity  Pay  Scheme 

The  1,500  printers  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  have 
tioned  for  a  basic  $3-an-hour  wage  (an  increase  of  33  cents  an  hour)  ^ 
and  a  longevity  plan  which  would  make  the  hourly  .salary  $3.05  aftetf 
six  months'  service.  $3.10  after  18  months,  $3.15  after  two 
They  also  want  to  be  paid  regular  rates  during  lunch  hour. 
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Personal  Jottings  from  Capitol  Hill 
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Paul  F.  Wagner.  35,  publisher  of  the  Dakota  County  Star  ®^^L>{papc 
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City,  Nebraska,  has  been  appointed  a  special  assistant  in  the  Whii' 
House.  ^  ^ 

John  J.  Deviny.  Public  Printer,  will  retire  Feb.  28  after  nearly ‘ 
years  of  Government  service. 

★  ★  ★  ' 

Nils  A.  Lennartson,  former  reporter  for  the  Guy  Gannett 
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papers  of  Maine,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  Secretary  of  tw^pre 
Treasury  to  head  up  public  information  activities. 
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Inlanders  Preview 
Ad  Selling  Tools 
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By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  —  Publishers  were 
given  a  shirt-sleeve  demonstration 
of  new  tools  they  and  their  staffs 
will  be  using  in  1953  to  sell  news¬ 
papers  as  the  primary  medium 
for  national  advertisers  at  the 
69th  Winter  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  here 
this  week. 

f  Nearly  350  Inland  members 
and  guests  attended  the  two-day 
session  in  the  Drake  Hotel. 
Henry  Ford,  II,  president  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  spoke  at  the  Tuesday 
luncheon.  He  advocated  a  nation¬ 
al  “Trade,  Not  Aid”  program 
with  the  elimination  of  all  tariffs 
and  other  restrictions. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
board  of  directors,  told  how  the 
Bureau’s  sales  activities  help  all 
newspapers  when  they  succeed  in 
getting  a  national  campaign 
started  in  a  dozen  markets. 

“When  it  succeeds,”  he  said, 
“the  advertiser  will  move  into 
other  newspapers  in  other  mar¬ 
kets.” 

How  Bureau  Helps  All 

Mr.  Swan  pointed  out  that  it 
.  has  taken  the  newspaper  business 
*  a  long  time  and  some  painful  ex¬ 
periences  to  learn  that  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  idea  which  does  a  con¬ 
structive  job  of  selling  advertising 
for  any  one  segment  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  helps  all  news¬ 
papers. 

He  cited  six  examples,  taken 
from  Bureau  files,  showing  how 
lists  and  national  campaigns  began  in  a 
of  the  few  cities  and  then  spread  to 
other  markets: 

1.  Food  manufacturer.  Used 
150  newspapers  in  1951—300 
will  be  used  in  1953. 

TV  manufacturer.  Ran 
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6.  Manufacturer  of  heaters. 
Switched  from  magazines  to 
newspapers  in  1949  and  is  using 
100  newspapers,  mostly  in  small 
cities. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Swan  told  how 
the  Bureau’s  chain  store  sales 
program  is  building  linage  for 
newspapers.  He  gave  four  typical 
chain-store  operations: 

Chain  A  .  .  .  Didn’t  use  news¬ 
paper  advertising  prior  to  1949. 
Started  a  test  campaign  in  1949 
with  $15,000.  Last  year  280 
newspapers  were  used  and  $500,- 
000  spent. 

Chain  B  .  .  .  Began  using  news¬ 
papers  on  the  West  Coast  in 
1949.  Board  of  directors  consid¬ 
ering  spending  $600,000  this  year 
in  newspaper  advertising  for  280 
stores. 

Chain  C  .  .  .  Three  years  ago 
70  per  cent  of  its  advertising 
money  went  to  radio;  30  per  cent 
to  newspapers.  Last  year  news¬ 
papers  got  about  $2  million  or  65 
per  cent  of  advertising. 

Chain  D  .  .  .  Newspapers  got 
one-third,  radio  two-thirds.  Now 
all  of  $750,000  expenditure  in 
newspapers. 

Warns  Against  Complacency 

Mr.  Swan  warned  publishers 
not  to  be  complacent  about  news¬ 
papers’  comparative  position  in 
relation  to  other  media.  Granting 
that  total  newspaper  linage 
showed  a  small  gain  last  year 
over  1951,  Mr.  Swan  asserted: 

“Advertising  money  spent  in 
newspapers,  however,  was  up 
about  $200  million  over  1951, 
with  most  of  the  gain  made  from 
local  advertising.” 

He  pointed  out  that  nearly  $2 
billion  of  the  $2*/2  billion  spent 
on  newspaper  advertising  in  U.  S. 
last  year,  $3  out  of  every  $4,  was 


well 


small  campaign  in  63  newspapers  spent  by  local  merchants,  firms  or 
>n  late  1951.  Expects  to  spend  a  '"^'^duals  ‘who  long  ago 


iVall 

not 

;i\rn 


ave 

an  hour) 
1.05  after 


dollars 


157 


million 
papers. 

3-  Specialty  manufacturer.  A 
major  radio  advertiser.  Used 
in  29  markets  in 
1951;  63  markets  in  1952  and 

possibly  150  in  1953. 

4.  C  I  o  t  h  i  n  g  manufacturer. 

Long  an  investor  of  large 

vo  years  ^'^ormts  of  cooperative  money  in  '"8  ‘he  local  level  by  a  more 
newspapers  but  seldom  a  national  aggressive  approach  through  re- 

I  advertiser.  Also  began  using  na-  Jailers  and  district  sales  mana- 

tional  advertising  in  1952  in  140 
of  Siou'i  y€ar  175  news- 

he  Whi«[ 

r).  Milk  company.  Radio  ad- 


who 

learned  that  people  who  depend 
for  a  living  on  the  sale  of  any¬ 
thing  make  sure  it  is  advertised  in 
newspapers.” 

Laurence  T.  Knott,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  .Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  urged  publish¬ 
ers  to  help  sell' national  advertis- 


gers. 

Turning  to  Hhe  need  for  more 
research  by  newspapers,  Mr. 
Knott  told  of  the  Sun-Times’  re- 


vertiser  almost  exclusively.  Intro-  cent  studies.  He  said: 


nearly  31  :  a  new  product  through 

"Jarkets  in  Fall 
‘Ot  1952  Expanded  to  29  markets 
*^52  and  steadily 
ry  of  tht  spreading  m  1953  to  other  cities. 


“We  asked  4,700  men  and 
women  the  question:  ‘Of  all  the 
major  gasoline  and  oil  companies, 
which  you  know  anything  about, 
which  do  you  like  best?’ 
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PRESIDENT  Louis  A.  Weil  (left),  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  chats 
with  two  new  Inland  memhers.  E.  W.  Scripps,  Pocatello  (Idaho)  State 
Journal,  and  Harold  L.  Bush,  Neosho  (Mo.)  News. 


“25%  men  and  20%  women 

said  Standard  Oil. 

“15%  men  and  11%  women 

said  Shell. 

“11%  men  and  6%  women 

said  Sinclair. 

“Now,  let’s  look  at  the  way 

gasoline  and  oil  companies  ad¬ 
vertised  in  Chicago  newspapers 
last  year: 

“Standard  Oil  Company  ran 
116,318  lines. 

“Sinclair  ran  91,032  lines. 

“Shell  ran  29,895  lines. 

Milton  Berle  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  are  Texaco’s  heavy 
advertising  expenditures.  They  ran 
just  2,409  lines  in  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  during  the  entire  year  of 
1952.  It  isn’t  very  surprising, 
therefore,  that  only  6%  of  the 
men  mentioned  Texaco  and  5% 
of  the  women.” 

Ads  Must  Work  Harder 

Advertising  is  going  to  have  to 
work  harder  than  it  ever  has  be¬ 
fore,  said  Marvin  C.  Lunde,  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  He  said 
newspapers  are  going  to  have  to 
fortify  their  local  merchants  with 
“factual  information  —  not  just 
optimistic  talk.” 

Mr.  Lunde  urged  newspapers 
to  study  local  business  conditions 
in  relation  to  retail  sales  volume 
for  the  first  half  of  1952,  in  order 
to  determine  the  necessary  added 
sales  volume  needed  in  ’53  to 
overcome  the  slow  start  of  1952. 

He  asked  the  publishers  to  help 
merchants  balance  their  advertis¬ 
ing  properly  between  10%  and 
40%  gross  profit  items,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  newspaper  ads  must  pro¬ 
duce  both  traffic  and  profits.  He 
suggested  that  ads  should  include 
about  15%  of  the  special-priced 
items  and  about  85%  of  regular 
priced  goods. 

Walter  W.  White,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star  publisher  and  Bu¬ 
reau  board  member,  introduced 
“Lexington,  USA,”  the  “triple 
feature”  presentation  designed  by 
the  Bureau  to  show  the  vital  role 
of  the  newspaper  in  the  life  of  its 
community  and  the  selling  of 
goods  and  services. 

Earlier  in  the  session,  John  P. 
Harris,  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News- 
Herald,  chairman  of  the  Inland’s 


News-Editorial  Committee,  pre¬ 
sented  the  Pennsylvania  News- 
pa  p  e  r  Publishers  Association’s 
color  sound  movie,  “The  Key- 
ston  Idea,”  which  tells  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  editor-owner  of 
the  local  daily  decides  to  “go  fish¬ 
ing,”  and  no  paper  is  published. 
A  show  of  hands  indicated  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  warrant  the  asso¬ 
ciation  ordering  a  print  of  the 
film  for  use  by  Inland  dailies. 

No  Newsprint  Increase 

Franklin  Schurz,  South  Bend 
(Ind. )  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
Newsprint  Committee,  expressed 
the  belief  there  will  not  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint  price  in  the 
immediate  future.  He  pointed  out 
that  during  the  past  two  years 
U.  S.  newsprint  consumption  has 
remained  practically  stationary. 

“In  only  one  year  (1950)  since 
1946  has  circulation  kept  pace 
with  population  growth,”  he 
warned.  “The  per  capita  circula¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  has  decreased 
from  36.1%  in  1946  to  34.1%  in 
1952,  with  most  of  the  loss  oc¬ 
curring  in  1951  and  1952.” 

He  reported  the  price  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  paper  is  now  below  the 
contract  price  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  and  Finnish  mills  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  productive  capac¬ 
ity.  I  here  appears  to  be  enough 
new  newsprint  capacity  under 
construction  in  Canada  and  the 
U.  S.  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  U.  S.  publishers  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  he  said. 

Problems  of  newspaper  budget- 

(Continued  on  page  78) 


Honors  to  Taylors 
At  Ohio  Meeting 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio — Keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  Taylors  was  a 
problem  at  the  February  meeting 
of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association  here. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Taylor,  80,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Archbold  Buckeye,  was 
honored  as  “first  lady”  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  Her  older  son,  Orrin, 
won  the  hand  typesetting  contest. 
A  younger  son,  Vincent,  was  elect¬ 
ed  vicepresident  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 
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167  Dailies  In  Appeal 
From  Unit  Ad  Rate  Ban 

By  Jerry  Walker 

Publishers  of  167  daily  news-  from  selling  his  entire  product 
papers  are  preparing  a  legal  flank-  (morning  and  evening  publication) 
ing  attack  in  support  of  the  New  as  a  unit  and  compel  him  to  offer 
Orleans  Times  -  Picayune  Publish-  it  in  parts. 

mg  Company's  main  a.ssault  on  The  Government  has  announced 
the  federal  court  ruling  which  out-  its  intention  of  asking  the  highest 
laws  combination  advertising  rates,  court  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 

This  group,  which  includes  pub-  lower  court  injunction  by  placing 
lishers  of  morning-evening  papers  a  three-year  restriction  upon  the 
and  single  dailies  as  well,  has  sale  of  advertising  at  a  combined 
pooled  resources  to  retain  John  rate  which  is  lower  than  the  sum 
T.  Cahill  of  the  Wall  Street  law  of  the  separate  rates, 
nrm  of  Cahill,  Gordon,  Zachry  &  In  opposition  to  this,  the  com- 
Reindel  to  prepare  and  present  an  pany  will  argue  that  it  penalizes 
a/nici  curiae  (friends  of  the  court)  the  advertiser  becau.se  it  prohibits 
brief  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  the  publisher  from  passing  on  to 
United  States.  him  the  savings  effected  by  com- 


3  Grandsons 
Of  EWS  Meet 
As  Trustees 

By  Campbell  Watson  ^ 

San  Francisco  —  Three  grand- 1 
sons  of  the  late  Edward  W  ' 
Scripps  met  here  over  the  week¬ 
end  for  the  first  time  as  trustees 
of  the  $40,000,000  Edward  W 
Scripps  Trust,  which  has  voting 
control  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co. 
and  thus  is  overlord  of  19  news 
papers  and  affiliated  news  organ!-  i 
zations. 

Gathered  as  a  team  were 
Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman  of  ^ 
the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.;  Robert  P.  i 
Scripps,  his  oldest  brother,  and 
Edward  Wyllis  “Ted”  Scripps. 
youngest  of  the  four  brothers, 
Samuel  H.  Scripps,  third  eldest  of 
the  sons  of  the  late  Robert  P, 


Oral  Arguments  .March  1 1 

Neil  C.  Head,  of  the  law  firm, 
said  it  wa.s  planned  to  complete 
the  brief  over  this  weekend.  An 
exchange  of  the  main  briefs  be¬ 
tween  the  Times-Picayunc  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  (Anti-Trust 
Division)  was  scheduled  for  the 
same  period.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  docketed  the  case  for  oral 
arguments  on  March  11. 

.\ccording  to  Mr.  Cahill,  whose 
law  firm  handled  the  appeal  in 
the  .Associated  Press  anti-trust  case 
several  years  ago.  the  publishers 
^ponsoring  the  amici  brief  believe 
that  the  issues  presented  are  of 
tremendous  import  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  as  a  whole. 

“While  the  decree  is  directly 
applicable  only  to  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,”  Mr.  Cahill  said,  “both  the 
findings  of  law  and  the  terms  of 
the  decree  set  standards  and  prece¬ 
dents  which  can  conceivably  affect 
not  only  other  daily  combination 
operations  similar  to  the  Times- 
Picayune  and  States  but  also  single 
dailies  under  certain  conditions.” 

The  district  court  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  last  July  enjoined  the  T-P 
company  from  selling  classified 
and  general  advertising  in  the 
evening  States  and  morning  Times- 
Picayune  at  a  unit  rate.  He  held 
the  papers  were  separate  publica¬ 
tions  and  should  be  .sold  separate¬ 
ly.  Also  he  ruled  against  the  com¬ 
pany  using  its  dominant  position 
in  the  publishing  field  to  sell  ad¬ 
vertising  in  one  of  its  papers  at  a 
price  below  cost  of  production, 
thus  harming  its  competitor,  the 
Item. 

In  its  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Times-Picayune  ques¬ 
tions  whether  there  is  legal  au¬ 
thority  to  force  abandonment  of  a 
unit  rate  practice  that  has  existed 
for  40  years.  The  court’s  ban,  it 
is  contended,  would  prohibit  the 
publisher  from  making  the  most 
economical  use  of  his  plant. 
Further,  the  company  doubts  if 
certain  anti-trust  rules  apply  to 
the  newspaper  business  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  prevent  a  publisher 


bination  sale  and  production. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  undoubtedly  would  have 
considerable  bearing  on  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  ca.se  which  has  only 
begun.  Circulation  rates  are  an 
added  issue  in  the  Star  case. 

Hubert  Hickam.  Indianapolis 
attorney  for  the  Eugene  Pulliam 
Newspapers,  and  Wilson  Wyatt, 
coun.sel  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  have 
been  spearheading  the  group  brief 
strategy  in  the  appeal. 

The  participants  are  as  follows: 

Itiriuiiixliam  Xew>.  Xiont^.Miipi  y  .\<I- 
verti-^ir  .tml  T'ltirn.-ij.  Moliile  Ri-ui-tt-r 
an.I 

-VRI/.OX.V 

I’liiK-iiis  l<<?|m!>lic  amt  (ja/i-tt,-.  (Tiic 
siiiip  .Xriz'iti.i  Daily  Slav  ai'-l  Diilj  I'u- 
i/eii. 

■VRK.XXSA.s 

Kliloradii  Xt-ws  aiul  Tiiiir,,  Hot 
.S|)niij;s  Seiitiiiel-Keconl  ami  Xrvv  Ei.a. 
Texarkana  Oazette  amt  Xt-w-p. 

CUNXECTK IT 

Uriilm-|>ort  Teleitram  ami  I’-.-t.  Mor- 
i<ien-\\  aliitis'for.l  Recoril  ami  loninal. 
Xew  Eoml..n  Day.  W.atcrlinry  '  Rc|  i.b- 
lican  aii'l  .\mericati. 

I- 'I.ORIDA 

Daytiiiia  Ikach  Journal  ami  Xews. 
Orlando  Mipriiine  Seiifim-l  ami  Evtninu 
Star.  I’alm  Beacn  I’o't  and  Time-.  l’>n- 
^acola  Journal  and  Xew-. 

OEORlilA 

Atlanta  Coii-titntion  and  J-.nrnal,  .\'  - 
ituxta  I  hronicle  and  Herald.  Columbus 
Enquirer  and  I.edi^cr.  Macon  Telesraidi 
ami  Xc»s.  Savannah  Xew-  and  Pre-.-. 

IDAHO 

Idaho  EalU  P  ixt-Regi-ter.  Boise  Daily 
Statesman  ami  EveninR  Statestnati. 

II- I-IXOIS 

Decatur  Herahl  and  Review. 
IXDIAXA 

HuntiiiRtiin  Herald  Press.  Indian.aixiii- 
Star  and  Xews.  Muncie  Star  and  Press. 
.South  Bend  Tribune,  Terre  Haute  Star 
and  Trihniie.  Vincenne-  Sun  tonmier- 
cial. 

IOWA 

De-  Moine-  Register  an-l  Tribune. 
KAXSAS  . 

Topeka  State  Journal. 

KEXTC'CKV 

Hcnder-m  Olcaner  and  J.iurn.al,  Lex- 
itiRton  Herald  and  l.e.ader.  Eouisville 
rourier-Journal  and  Time-.  Owen-lxiro 
Me-.seni{er  .and  Inquirer. 

LOUISIAXA 

Baton  RouRe  Momina  .\Ivocate  and 
State-Time-. 


.M.VSS.XCHl’SETTS 
l.awreiice  Eagle  and  Tribune,  Winces- 
ter  t'elegram  and  Gazette. 

MI.NXE.SOTA 

Mititiea|K>Us  Tribune  and  Star. 
MlS.SOl'RI 

St.  Joseph  (i.izette  and  Xews-Piess. 
.Springtield  Xews  and  l.e:nler  X-  Pre-.-. 

MOXTAXA 

Hnittie-i.\naconda,  Montana  Standard 
and  Butte-Anaconda  Post,  Grejit  Fall- 
Tribuiie  and  Leader.  .Mi-s<inla  Misson- 
ban  and  Sentinel. 

XEW  YORK 

Klniira  Advertiser  ainl  Star-Gazette. 
Gloversville-Johnstown  Herald  and  Lead¬ 
er-Republican.  Hudsjin  Daily  Star  and 
Evening  Register,  Newburgh  News  and 
Beacon  News.  Rochester  Democrat  X- 
Chronicle  and  Times-l’nion,  Troy  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Times  Record,  Utica  Press  ami 
()bserver-Di  spatch . 

NORTH  CAROLl.XA 
Asheville  Citizen  and  Times,  Wilming 
ton  Morning  Star  and  N'ews.  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel. 

OHIO 

Dayton  Journal  Herald  and  Dailp 
News,  Spriiijffield  Sun  ami  News,  Zanes¬ 
ville  Times  Recorder  and  Signal. 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee  Phoenix  and  Democrat. 
Tulsa  \\'orld  and  Tribune. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lancaster  Intelligencer  Journal  and 
Xew  Era.  Meadville  Tribune- Reinibli- 
can  .and  Rciniblican. 

SOUTH  CAROLIX.V 
Charleston  Xews  X-  Courier  and  Post. 
Columbia  State  and  Record.  Si.nrt,anbnrg 
Herald  and  Journal. 

TENNESSEE 

Johnson  City  Press  t'hronicU'. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo  Daily  News  and  Globe-Times. 
.\ustin  American  anil  Statesman.  Beau 
mont  Enterprise  and  Journ.al,  Galestoti 
Daily  News  and  Tribune,  Lubbock  Morn¬ 
ing  .\valanche  and  Evening  Journal. 
Waco  News-Tribune  and  Times-Herald. 

VIRGINIA 

Bristol  Ilenald-Courier  and  Viiignia 
Tennessean,  Lynchburg  News  and  _Ad- 
v.ance,  N'ewport  News  Press  and  News 
Times-Herald,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
anil  Ledger-Dispatch,  Richmond  Titles 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader,  Roanoke 
Times  and  World  News,  Staunton  News 
Leader  and  Leader. 

WASHINGTON 

Spokane  Spokesman- Review-  and  Daily 
Chronicle,  \\alla  Walla  Union  Bulletin, 
Yakima  Herald  and  Republic. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Beckley  Post-Herald  and  Raleigh 
Register,  Bluefield  Daily  Telegraph  and 
Sunset  News,  Fairmont  Times  and  West 
VTrginian,  Huntington  Herald  Dispatch 
•and  Advertiser,  Parkersburg  News  and 
Sentinel,  Wheeling  News.Register  and 
I  ntclligencer. 


Scripps,  Sr.,  has  rejected  the 
trusteeship. 

Appointment  Revealed 

The  meeting  revealed  for  the 
first  time  the  selection  of  Ted 
Scripps  as  a  trustee.  His  appoinl- 
menl  came  within  recent  weeks. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told. 
Thus  for  the  first  time  since  1938 
the  trust  became  purely  a  Scrippy 
family  affair. 

“Last  Saturday  and  Sunday  was 
the  first  time  we  three  boys  have 
gotten  together  as  trustees,” 
Charles  Scripps  said.  “This,  to 
ourselves,  was  an  occasion." 

Ted  Scripps  is  a  trustee  as  the 
result  of  a  court  appointment.  He  k 
also  is  a  Navy  enlisted  man,  and 
that  is  the  reason  the  meeting  was 
held  here,  his  brother  explained 
Because  Ted  Scripps,  sailor,  could 
not  get  shore  leave  from  his  de¬ 
stroyer  except  for  two  days,  the 
trustees’  meeting  concluded  Sun¬ 
day  night,  he  added. 

Two  More  Navy  Years 

Sessions  here  were  on  “the 
regular  order  of  business  and  the 
normal  course  of  events,”  Charles 
Scripps  said.  Ted  Scripps  has  a 
“two-year-hitch”  yet  to  serve  in 
the  Navy  and  it  may  be  that  the 
two  brother  trustees  will  act  as  a 
majority  if  Ted  should  leave 
.American  waters. 

A  legal  alternative  would  be 
the  appointment  of  a  substitute 
trustee  but  “this  is  not  contem¬ 
plated  as  of  now.” 

The  new  appointee  has  taken 
the  trusteeship  formerly  held  bv 
Roy  W.  Howard,  but  Mr.  Scripp'  * 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Howard  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  variety  of  roles,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  editor  and  presided 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegran 
and  Sun. 

On  Jan.  1  last,  Charles  Scripp; 
became  chairman  of  the  E.  ^ 
Scripps  Co.  and  Jack  R-  Howard, 
son  of  Roy  W.  Howard,  was  elec-t 
ted  president. 

Ted  Scripps,  new  member  w 
the  Scripps  Trust,  entered  W 
Navy  last  fall  following  grada¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Nevada 
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Ike  Meets  the  Press 
For  One-Half  Hour 


By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington — President  Eisen¬ 
hower  met  the  press  representa¬ 
tives — and  those  of  radio  and 
other  media — Feb.  17  for  the  first 
time  since  his  Inauguration  four 
weeks  ago  and  made  it  clear  that 
his  conferences  with  them  are  to 
be  frank  discussions  of  news¬ 
worthy  subjects. 

The  75-year-old  State  Depart¬ 
ment  building  probably  has  never 
seen  a  larger  attendance  at  a 
press  conference  since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  Day.  The  line  began  to  form 
30  minutes  before  the  set  time,  in 
front  of  an  office  labeled  “Na¬ 
tional  Security  Resources  Board” 
— a  minor-sized  auditorium 
which  doubles  for  Presidential 
conferences.  It  seats  250  per¬ 
sons,  has  room  for  50  standees, 
and  has  a  balcony  which  can  ac¬ 
commodate  another  100. 

When  the  conference  began. 
294  reporters  and  photographers 
were  counted  in  the  room.  It  was 
observed  by  several  that  the  last 
to  get  a  seat  was  Mikhail  Federov, 
Tass  agency  correspondent. 

In  addition  to  the  ban  on  gov¬ 
ernment  press  agents  (except  one 
each  from  the  Voice  of  America 
and  the  Pentagon)  visiting  editors 
and  publishers  who  generally  are 
admitted  on  special  permit,  were 
barred. 

Not  One  Handclap 

Police  and  Secret  Service  men 
kept  back  scores  of  State  Depart¬ 
ment  employes  who  jammed  into 
narrow  space  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  President.  Ike  arrived  five 
minutes  before  the  10:30  confer¬ 
ence  time,  stepped  briskly  from 
an  elevator  and,  surrounded  by 
Secret  Service  agents  moved 
^wn  the  hall  about  50  feet  and 
into  the  conference  room. 

Oddly,  there  was  not  one  hand¬ 
clap.  The  President  looked  grim 
and  the  audience  outside  and  in¬ 
side  the  room  evidently  caught 
the  feeling  that  history  was  being 
made.  There  was  no  applause. 
That  was  significant,  perhaps, 
only  because  it  indicated  a  degree 
of  solemnity  not  usual  to  press 
conferences. 

The  record  attendance  at  a 
Presidential  press  conference 
prohably  had  been  347 — attained 
when  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
went  to  the  White  House  upon 
me  death  of  President  Roosevelt, 
there  was  no  applause  on  that 
occasion,  naturally.  There  had 
been  an  ovation  when  FDR  took 
^er  in  1933,  and  another  when 
Mr.  Truman  canre  back  for  his 
elective  term.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  normal  demonstration  might 
nave  been  lost  in  Tuesday’s  clat- 
ter  of  news  camera  lenses  and 
Whoring  of  movie  machinery. 

there  was  no  live  television  or 


recording  for  later  TV  or  broad¬ 
cast.  To  have  admitted  those 
media  would  be  to  allow  direct 
quotes,  historically  denied  to  the 
press.  The  President  has  indicated 
that  he  may  later  permit  some 
broadcast  interviews,  but  there 
is  no  certainty  on  that  point. 

Prepared  Statement 

While  the  promise  of  open 
questioning  pleases  the  corre¬ 
spondents,  the  first  meeting  was 
not  the  best  possible  example  of 
its  fulfillment.  The  President  de¬ 
voted  most  of  the  conference 
time  to  reading  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment  and  made  it  clear  that  he 
expected  questions  to  be  directed 
to  the  several  points  he  had 
made.  His  rendition  was  positive¬ 
ly  nervous. 

The  meeting  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  one  other  respect:  The 
President  said  at  the  beginning 
that  it  must  be  confined  to  half 
an  hour  and  he  devoted  20  min¬ 
utes  of  that  time  to  his  sneech. 
The  final  10  minutes  were,  by  his 
limitation,  reserved  to  the  topics 
he  had  outlined:  farm  prices, 
secret  agreements,  taxes,  the 
atomic  bomb,  price  and  wage 
controls. 

Press  Secretary  James  C.  Hag- 
erty  couldn’t  fail  to  sense  the  air 
of  disappointment.  He  reiterated 
the  President’s  explanation  that  a 
previously-made  appoint  ment 
forced  Ike  to  stop  at  a  stated 
minute  but  he  promised  that  fu¬ 
ture  conferences  would  not  suffer 


from  such  boundaries. 

In  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
days,  questioning  of  the  President 
went  on  at  times  beyond  the  an¬ 
nounced  time  for  private  meet¬ 
ings  with  notables,  stopped  only 
when  the  news  grist  was  thinning. 

At  one  of  his  meetings  with 
newsmen.  President  Truman  chal¬ 
lenged  them  to  keep  shooting 
questions  at  him.  “What’s  the 
matter,  has  the  well  run  dry?”  he 
queried  during  a  lull. 

It  was  clear  that  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  had  been  advised  to  “steal 
the  show”  by  consuming  most  of 
the  time,  allowing  little  for  con¬ 
troversial  issues  to  be  raised. 

The  initial  press  conference 
was  not  definitive  from  a  press 
outlook.  It  is  clear  that  President 
Esienhower  cannot  continue  to 
“brief’  the  correspondents,  must 
ultimately  submit  to  incisive 
questioning.  That  is  certain  to 
happen  at  his  next  session,  date  of 
which  is  unannounced.  The  press 
has  his  promise  to  do  so,  has  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  will. 

Describing  it  as  “a  new-style 
press  conference,”  Edward  T. 
Folliard  wrote  in  the  WashingUm 
Post  that  former  war  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Europe  found  it  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  “briefings”  General 
Eisenhower  used  to  give  them 
when  he  commanded  the  Allied 
armies. 

Mr.  Folliard  noted  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  1 1  o’clock  appointment 
was  with  members  of  the  Inaug¬ 
ural  Committee  who  wanted  to 
present  a  medal  to  him. 

Arthur  Krock  of  the  Sew 
York  Times  thought  the  new  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  White  House  had 
passed  his  first  test  with  high 
marks  for  sincerity,  mental  in¬ 
tegrity,  devotion  to  the  basic  con- 


Park  Row  Loses 
Its  Last  Paper 

A  famous  era  in  American 
journalism  came  to  a  close  Feb. 
20  when  the  Sen-  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  shut  down  its 
presses  in  the  old  Pulitzer  Build¬ 
ing  at  63  Park  Row.  On  Monday 
the  business  daily  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  its  new  plant.  80  Varick 
Street. 

“Newspaper  Row”  is  without 
a  paper  for 'the  first  time  in  more 
than  a  century.  The  four-block 
stretch  of  Park  Row  was  once  the 
home  of  the  Times,  the  Tribune, 
the  Sun,  the  old  Mirror,  the  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Aurora  and  the  World. 

The  Ridder  publication  which 
is  in  its  126th  year  bought  the 
Varick  Street  property  on  March 
30.  1952.  It  has  taken  almost  a 
year  to  install  a  new  press  and 
other  equipment,  and  prepare  the 
building  for  newspaper  operation. 

stitutional  system  and  amiability. 

So  long  as  he  allots  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  time  to  the  press 
conference,  Mr.  Krock  comment¬ 
ed  “the  only  possible  casualty  of 
the  self-terminating  agreement 
will  be  wounded  vanity.” 

This  was  a  reference  to  the 
way  the  President  “stole  the  ball” 
from  the  senior  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent,  Merriman  Smith  of 
United  Press,  who,  for  years,  has 
had  the  privilege  of  closing  a 
news  conference  by  saying, 
“Thank  you,  Mr.  President.” 

In  the  view  of  John  O’Donnell, 
New  York  News  columnist,  the 
conference  was  a  real  success,  be¬ 
cause  the  Eisenhower  fashion  is 
to  open  conferences  on  time,  end 
them  on  time,  and  actually  run 
(Continued  on  Pane  79) 


MR.  PRESIDENT! — Four  weeks  to  the  day  he  was  inaugurated.  President  Eisenhower  met  the  White 
House  press  for  their  first  news  conference  on  Feh.  17.  First  to  rise  to  ask  a  question  was  Merriman 
Smith  (center)  of  U.P.,  but  he  never  got  his  traditional  opportunity  of  closing  the  session. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Accrediting  Commission 
To  Work  With  ASJSA 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

The  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  has  rejected  the  terms 
under  which  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism 
has  said  it  will  participate  in  the 
new  accrediting  program,  and  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  deal  with  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
commission  has  notified  Edward 
Lindsay,  president  of  ACEJ,  and 
Alvin  Austin,  president  of 
ASJSA.  that  it  has  found  “unac¬ 
ceptable”  the  conditions  upon 
which  ACEJ  proposed  “one-year 
experimental  cooperation”  with 
the  commission,  and  that  it  ac¬ 
cepts  the  “whole-hearted  coopera¬ 
tion”  offered  by  ASJSA. 

The  committee  consists  of  Reu¬ 
ben  G.  Gustavson,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska; 
Cloyd  H.  Marvin,  president  of 
George  Washington  University; 
and  Fred  O.  Pinkham  of  George 
Washington  University,  its  execu¬ 
tive  secretary.  The  National 
Commission  o  n  Accreditation 
represents  virtually  every  college 
and  university  of  any  standing  in 
the  country,  a  total  of  some 
1,200.  Included  in  its  membership 


representatives  to  the  inspection 
teams.  One  of  the  five  conditions 
prescribed  by  ACEJ  as  requisite 
to  its  participation  in  the  new  ac¬ 
crediting  set-up  was  that  it  should 
be  authorized  to  select  these  team 
members. 

ACEJ,  through  Neil  Luxon, 
chairman  and  acting  secretary  of 
its  accrediting  committee,  told  the 
national  commission  its  coopera¬ 
tion  was  contingent  upon  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  provisions: 

“1.  That  each  of  the  regional 
accrediting  agencies  shall  have 
accepted  the  responsibility  for 
professional  accrediting  (among 
these  regional  agencies  are  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools;  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools;  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools;  North¬ 
west  Association  of  Secondary 
and  Higher  Schools,  and  so  on). 

“2.  That  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accrediting  shall  have 
officially  approved  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  its  executive  committee. 

“3.  That  the  seven  associations 
holding  membership  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Accredit- 


NORTIIWF.ST  Daily  Press  Association  officers  elected  at  the  34di 
annual  meeting:  Left  to  right — Chairman  of  the  board,  William  F. 
McCormick,  assistant  publisher  of  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald; 
president,  W  illiam  S.  Moeller,  business  manager  of  Bismarck  (N.  D.) 
Tribune;  and  viceprcsident,  E.  H.  IJghter,  business  manager  of  Rapid 
City  (S.  D.)  Journal. 

Agency  Partner  Controls  OH; 
Stresses  'Local*  Mill  'Ceiling* 

In  Newspaper  Prices  Top  $126 


Minneapolis — Delegates  of  two 
Upper  Midwest  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions  elected  new  officers  at  annual 
conventions  here  Feb.  13-14. 
William  S.  Moeller,  Bisinurck 


Washington — Ceiling  prices  of 
United  States  newsprint  mills  on 
the  date  President  Eisenhower 
signed  his  decontrol  order  varied 
from  a  low  of  $114.92  to  a  high 


(N.  D.)  Tribune,  became  president  of  $210  per  ton,  according  to  the 
of  the  Northwest  Daily  Press  As-  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  which 
sociation,  and  George  A.  Ross-  this  week  stated  that  “some”  of 
man.  Grand  Rapids  (Minn.)  Her-  the  mills  have  been  selling  below 
ald-keview,  was  named  president  their  posted  ceilings  for  several 
of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Asso-  months.  The  base  price  in  most 
ciation,  which  represents  some  500  y.  S.  and  Canadian  contracts  has 
newspapers,  mostly  weeklies.  been  $126  since  last  Summer. 

Mr.  Moeller  succeeded  William  Prices  on  file  with  OPS  on  date 


are  all,  or  practically  all,  institu-  ing  shall  have  officially  approved 
tions  offering  professional  train-  the  plan. 


ing  for  journalism. 

Mr.  Lindsay  asserted  that  the 
Commission  plan  would  bypass 
participation  by  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry  and 
could  result  in 
giving  a  control¬ 
ling  voice  in  ac¬ 
creditation  to  in¬ 
stitutions  that  are 
not,  and  in  many 
instances  cannot 
be,  accredited  in 
their  journalism 
courses  if  they 
are  subjected  to 
a  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  their 
teaching. 

ACEJ’s  president,  who  is  editor 
of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Re¬ 
view,  represents  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  he 
Codncil. 

Will  Name  Teams 
In  a  letter  to  members  of  the 
national  commission,  the  execu- 


“4.  That  the  presidents  of  the 
40  educational  institutions  holding 
membership  in  the  Association  of 
Accredited  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  are  in  agree- 


of  decontrol  (Feb.  12)  were: 

Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co.. 
$137.25  per  ton. 

Crown-Zellerbach  Corp.  (both 
mills),  $128.48  per  ton.  Until  last 
Fall,  price.s  were  $122.72  at  West 


Lindsay 


F.  McCormick,  Wausau  (Wis.) 

Record-Herald.  Named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  was  E.  H. 

Lighter,  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal. 

NDPA  members  were  urged  to 
do  their  share  toward  achieve¬ 
ment  of  better  liaison  betwen  the  Linri  Mill,  $128.77  at  Port  Angeles 
small  daily,  the  advertiser  and  the  \jj|| 

.....  -  advertising  agency.  Ward  H.  Olm-  Great  Northern  Paper  Co..  $15.1 

ment.  either  individually  or  sted,  senior  executive  partner  of  ton. 

through  their  membership  in  one  Olmsted  and  Foley,  advertising  inland  Empire  Paper  Co., 
or  more  of  the  constitutent  mem-  agency,*  Minneapolis,  told  them  $159  23  at  one  mill,  $160.98  at 
ber  organizations  of  the  National  they  must  realize  their  particular  other.  Prior  to  passage  of 

strengths  in  order  to  compete  sue-  Capehart  amendment  prices  were 
cessfully  with  other  media.  $114.40  and  $116.44. 

In  that  respect,  he  said,  local-  Pejobscot  Paper  Co., 
ness  is  your  biggest  asset — you  re 
closer  to  your  market  than  any 
other  medium  and  you  can  per¬ 
form  a  valuable  service  to  the 
agency  and  the  advertiser  by  telling 
them  what  you  know  about  that 
market.” 

Tom  Barnhart,  professor  of  jour- 


Commission  on  Accrediting,  with 
the  regional  proposal. 

“5.  That  in  event  these  four 
conditions  be  met.  the  Accredit¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  be  given  full  authority  to 
choose  the  members  of  the  visita¬ 
tion  teams  who  will  examine 
journalism  programs  at  the  insti¬ 
tutions  visited.” 

ACEJ  Plan  on  Shelf 
While  the  statement  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  national 
commission  rejected  these  provi¬ 
sions  in  their  entirety,  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  was  the  last  one  that  resulted 
in  the  action.  And  in  fact  it  was 


$114.92 


$1.57.34 

$163.85 


per  ton. 

Publishers  Paper  Co., 
per  ton. 

St.  Croix  Paper  Co., 
per  ton. 

Southland  Paper  Mills,  $128.41 
per  ton. 

West  Tacoma  New.sprint  Co- 


nalism  at  the  University  of  Minnc-  $13545  ton 


Shawano  Paper  Co.,  $210  pit  $ 
ton.  ,  I 

The  above  prices  were  filed  io  j 
accordance  with  OPS  Ceiling  Pricf  t 
Regulation  No.  22. 


live  committee  has  recommended  this  provision  which  ASJSA  pro- 


that  the  regional  associations, 
now  charged  with  accrediting  re¬ 
sponsibility  under  the  new  “insti¬ 
tution-wide”  accrediting  proced¬ 
ure,  work  with  ASJSA  “in  setting 
up  and  carrying  out  institutional 
evaluations.” 

This  means  ASJSA  will  be 
asked  to  name  the  journalism 
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tested  bitterly.  Said  A.  L.  Higgin 
botham  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
vada,  then  president  of  ASJSA, 
“No  one  organization  rightfully 
can  represent  all  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism.  Repre- 


sota.  urged  the  group  to  help 
send  more  high-school  graduates  to 
colleges  where  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  taught.  He  said  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  journalism 
school  had  been  able  to  supply  but 
a  sixth  of  requests  received  for  ad-  ■ 

vertising  personnel  in  the  last  two  ^eil  On  Labor  GrOUp 

President  Charles  F.  McCahill  ^ 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub"  ^ 
lishers  Association  announces  tlK 


Second  ‘Page  One'  _ _ _ _ 

Cincinnati  —  The  Times -Star  appointment  of  George  M.  Neil.  ; 

. — ..  has  started  daily  publication  of  a  general  manager,  Philadelpbiti 

sentatives  of  all  groups  and  types  “second  page  one”  devoted  en-  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  as  a  member  of  | 

of  schools  must  be  included — un-  tirely  to  local  happenings  and  the  ANPA  Special  Standing  Cota* 

(Continued  on  Page  78)  stressing  features.  mittee. 
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CARTOONISTS  FIGHT  SECRECY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  INDIANA 


THE  eOVERNOR'S  'FINE'  IDEA 

Fridihuld,  Pittsburgh  (I’a.)  Press 


EVEN  ITS  PROGRESS  IS  SECRET 

Werner,  Indianat’olis  (Inil.)  Star 


NOT  A  VERY  PRETTY  VALENTINE 

HniiRerford.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  Gacettt 


Fine's  Central 
News  Clearance 
Stirs  Tempest 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Gov.  John  S. 
Fine  defended  an  order  to  state 
executives  to  clear  news  releases 
through  his  office  as  “his  right  and 
duty  to  establish  administrative 
policy.” 

The  Governor's  shut-down  of 
news  sources  has  caused  wide¬ 
spread  objections  from  publishers 
and  editors’  groups  and  a  strong 
protest  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislative  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  branded  it  as 
“censorship,”  claiming  it  “throws 
another  roadblock  in  the  path  of 
the  free  flow  of  news  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

Clarifying  Directive 

The  furor  died  down  to  some 
extent  after  the  Governor  re¬ 
leased  the  text  of  a  “clarifying” 
directive  which  opened  with  the 
assertion  that  “many  people  have 
misinterpreted”  his  original  order. 
However  Capitol  correspondents 
were  not  satisfied,  because  the 
new  instructions  leave  open  the 
definition  of  “administration  pol¬ 
icy"  subjects. 

Publicity  material  “which  deals 
with  Administration  policy — and 
Administration  policy  only — shall 
be  submitted  to  this  office  prior 
to  release,”  the  Governor  in¬ 
structed  all  departmental,  board 
and  commission  heads.  Other  in¬ 
formation  may  be  released  upon 
the  responsibility  of  the  execu¬ 
tives. 

The  Governor’s  directive  stated 
that  this  was  the  intent  of  his 
original  directive  which  “in  no 
"'ay”  is  changed. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the 
ban  was  refusal  by  State  Health 
Secretary  Russell  E.  Teague  to 
give  the  AP  statistics  on  the  Com¬ 


monwealth’s  school  health  exami¬ 
nation  program  which  the  AP  had 
requested  before  the  “blackout” 
was  ordered  and  had  been  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  the  news 
service. 

Pennsylvania  newspapers  called 
for  an  end  to  the  censorship  move, 
under  which  Governor  Fine’s 
press  secretary, 

Warren  Wheaton, 
would  presum¬ 
ably  censor  all 
departmental  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  state’s  24 
press  agents,  vir¬ 
tually  unable  to 
act  on  their  own 
under  the  new 
order,  are  cost¬ 
ing  taxpayers 
$150,000  a  year 
in  salaries. 

Standing  by  his  guns  in  the  con¬ 
troversy,  Governor  Fine  advised 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Richard  A.  Thorn¬ 
burgh,  regional  chairman  of  the 
APME  Committee  on  Freedom  of 
Information,  that  his  order  was 
meant  to  apply  to  legislative  mat¬ 
ters.  He  indicated  some  of  his 
departmental  aides  were  straying 
from  administration  policy  in  rep¬ 
resenting  their  departments  before 
the  assembly  and  lobbying  through 
newspaper  publicity. 

The  order  was  issued  on  Feb.  9, 
but  kept  under  wraps  until  John 
Scotzin,  reporter  for  the  Harris- 
hnrp  Evening  News,  broke  the 
story  on  Feb.  12. 

“It  just  leaked,”  said  the  veteran 
reporter  who  quit  the  staff  of  state 
press  agents  two  years  ago. 

■ 

Berlin  Trial  Closed 

Berlin  —  On  security  grounds, 
press  and  public  were  barred  this 
week  from  the  trial  of  M.  R.  Roth- 
krug.  former  Army  Intelligence 
agent  charged  with  illegal  posses¬ 
sion  of  secret  documents. 


Scotzin 
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Greenspun  Case 
Settled;  Tried 
With  News  Ban 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.  —  Federal 
Judge  Roger  T.  Foley,  of  the  Ne¬ 
vada  district,  confined  newspaper 
editors  to  the  record  alone  in  the 
trial  of  the  H.  M.  Greenspun  case 
against  Senator  Pat  McCarran  and 
some  25  assorted  casino  and  re¬ 
sort  hotel  operators  here  recently. 
The  judge  also,  in  a  court  order, 
prohibited  the  taking  of  pictures 
anywhere  in  the  building  or  on 
the  sidewalk  outside. 

The  case  was  settled  out  of 
court  on  Feb.  13  and  the  settle¬ 
ment,  even,  at  the  stipulation  of 
opposing  counsel,  was  kept  a  com¬ 
plete  secret. 

Judge  Foley,  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  trial,  told  reporters 
he  expected  the  press  to  report 
only  on  the  testimony  which  went 
into  the  record  and  that  they 
would  be  in  contempt  of  court  if 
they  published  statements  of  at¬ 
torneys  or  any  of  the  principals 
made  outside  of  the  court. 

The  judge,  in  explaining  his 
ruling,  said  he  wanted  to  be  as¬ 
sured  that  “we  will  have  a  fair 
trial  and  the  jury  will  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  anything  they  see  in 
the  newspapers  or  hear  on  the 
radio.” 

However,  the  judge  did  not  lock 
up  the  jury  at  any  time  during 
the  progress  of  the  trial. 

Two  days  after  the  trial  started, 
Westbrook  Pegler  and  Drew  Pear¬ 
son,  in  their  syndicated  columns, 
commented  on  principals  of  the 
trial,  with  Mr.  Pegler  taking  after 
William  Robert.s,  attorney  for  Mr. 
Greenspun,  and  Mr.  Pearson  tee¬ 
ing  off  on  Senator  McCarran. 

Judge  Foley  immediately  called 
John  F.  Cahlan,  the  editor  of  the 
Review-Jotirnal,  into  conference 
in  his  office,  along  with  attorneys 


for  both  sides  and  demanded  that 
the  Review-Journal  delete  such 
columns  from  the  paper  which 
discussed  either  the  issues  of  the 
case  or  the  principals  therein. 

After  it  was  pointed  out  to  the 
judge  that  the  Hears!  newspapers, 
which  have  some  circulation  in 
Las  Vegas,  were  carrying  the 
Pegler  column  and  that  Pearson 
has  a  radio  program  which  is 
heard  in  Las  Vegas  every  Sunday 
night,  the  judge  made  a  “request,” 
in  the  interests  of  justice,  that  the 
newspaper  eliminate  the  objec¬ 
tionable  columns.  He  declined, 
however,  to  make  any  court  order 
to  this  effect.  This  the  editor 
agreed  to  do  providing  the  judge 
would  inform  the  radio  station 
carrying  Pearson’s  broadcast  that 
it  was  to  monitor  the  air  show 
and  eliminate  the  objectionable 
matter.  The  case  was  settled  be¬ 
fore  the  judge  was  able  to  get  a 
reply  from  the  radio  station. 

The  judge  felt,  he  said,  that 
with  one  of  the  principals  being 
a  newspaperman  himself — Mr. 
Greenspun  is  publisher  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Siin — that  comments  could 
be  made  which  had  no  bearing 
on  the  case  whatever  and  that  the 
case  could  be  tried  in  the  news¬ 
papers  before  it  even  got  to  the 
jury. 

Mr.  Cahlan  .said  that  the  news¬ 
paper  was  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  judge’s  order  only  be¬ 
cause  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  had 
attempted  to  try  the  case  in  the 
newspapers  before  it  even  came 
to  trial  and  that,  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  all  concerned  in  the 
case,  it  would  be  best  to  go  along 
with  the  judge. 

However,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  ruling  did  infringe,  definitely, 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
that  the  judge  was  straying  far 
from  his  judicial  jurisdiction  in 
making  the  ruling. 

“To  understand  the  feeling  of 
my  newspaper,”  Mr.  Cahlan  com- 
(Continiied  on  Page  70) 
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Press  Freedom  Clinic 
Is  Achieving  Its  Aim 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Baltimore,  Md. — ^The  clinical  v 
approach  is  helpful  to  members  s 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  Chesapeake  As-  c 
sociated  Press  Association.  i 

This  was  indicated  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  Feb.  12,  at-  t 
tended  by  three  times  the  number  I 
of  persons  who  participated  in  1 
last  years  discussions.  They  rep-  i 
resented  not  only  newspapers 
from  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  s 
District  of  Columbia,  but  a  group  p 
of  public  officials  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  from  industry  at  whose  c 
organizations  some  previous  criti-  1 
cism  had  been  directed.  p 

Edwin  P.  Young,  city  editor  of  < 
the  Baltimore  Morning  Sim,  com-  t 
mittee  chairman,  summed  up  the  i 
cooperative  spirit  of  the  sessions  t 
when  he  said: 

“The  beauty  of  this  clinic  is 
that  we  don’t  know  who  are  the  t 
patients  and  who  the  doctors.  That  v 
is  up  to  you.”  I 

Excellent  Progress  1 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  < 
public  officials  present  that  excel-  ( 
lent  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  past  year  in  press  relations  I 
with  military  installations  in  the  i 
Baltimore-Washington  area,  the  ' 
Maryland  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  the  State  Police.  ' 

Major  W.  R.  Weber,  of  the  ' 
State  Police,  was  commended  for 
his  cooperation,  but  he  warned  in 
turn  that  newspaper  reporters 
should  not  expect  the  police  to  do 
their  leg  work  for  them. 

Huell  Warren,  Jr.,  of  the  AP. 
who  has  been  contacting  PIOs  of 
military  installations  on  behalf  of 
the  committe,  said  there  had  been 
improvement  in  the  military  ap¬ 
proach  to  news. 

“There  has  been  a  considerable 
changing  of  the  guard  since  our 
last  meeting,”  Mr.  Warren  said. 

Further  missionary  work  on  the 
problem  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  was  also  advocated  by  Victor 
Hackler,  general  executive,  AP, 
New  York. 

“Instead  of  waiting  for  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  get  sick,  these  clinics,”  he 
said,  “can  provide  preventive 
medicine.” 

Industry's  Story 

Max  Fullerton,  AP  chief  at 
Baltimore,  advised  business  and 
industry  to  bring  their  information 
down  to  earth  to  reach  the  man 
on  the  street. 

"T  refer,”  he  said,  “to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  mind,  the  top  brass.  In 
many  cases  if  dissemination  of 
any  worthwhile  information  is  de¬ 
cided  upon,  you  run  up  against  a 
lot  of  pride  of  authorship. 

“For  instance,  engineers  want 
their  stories  couched  in  technical 
terms  which  they  understand,  not 


what  the  layman  would  under¬ 
stand.” 

The  editors  were  of  the  general 
opinion  that  fact-sheets  are  more 
useful  than  elaborate  releases. 

Lt.  Col.  Darrell  T.  Rathbun,  of 
the  Second  Army  Headquarters  at 
Fort  Meade,  said  such  a  system 
has  been  put  into  effect  at  that 
installation. 

“We  just  give  the  facts,”  he 
said.  “I  think  it’s  up  to  the  news¬ 
papers  to  write  the  story.” 

The  newspaper  section  of  the 
clinic  noted  that  while  there  has 
been  considerable  improvement  in 
press  relations  on  the  part  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  in  this  area, 
the  judicial  process  and  people’s  . 
right  to  know  were  still  in  consid¬ 
erable  conflict. 

Trial  Exclusion  Discussed 

There  were  echoes  of  the  Jelke 
trial  and  lengthy  discussions  of 
some  judges’  rulings  in  Maryland 
morals  cases.  Some  judges  in 
Maryland,  this  panel  revealed,  can 
even  bar  photographs  taken  of  a 
defendant  on  public  streets. 

Former  Judge  Joseph  M.  Sher- 
bow  told  the  editors  that  a  prece¬ 
dent  was  established  in  Dutton 
vs.  State  when  the  state’s  Court  of 
Appeals  declared:  “The  privilege 
of  the  public  to  attend  trials  in 
Court  is  not  unrestricted.” 

In  more  recent  years,  he  recited, 
some  courts  have  held  that  the 
“public  generally”  cannot  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  judges  occasionally 
have  cleared  their  courts  of  mere 
spectators,  allowing  the  press  to 
remain. 

In  an  exchange  of  viewpoints 
with  Judge  Sherbow,  James  H. 
Bready,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  said  there 
was  a  complete  lack  of  liaison  on 
press  relations  with  courts. 

“I  can  not  understand,”  he  said, 
“how  two  twin  defenders  of  free¬ 
dom  should  maintain  such  aloof¬ 
ness.  We  should  be  able  to  get 
closer  together  on  this  problem. 
The  only  way  newspapers  can 
raise  the  issue  now  is  to  risk  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  charges.” 

Mr.  Bready  developed  the 
thought  that  proper  taking  of 
photographs  could  not  hinder  the 
judicial  process.  It  was  suggested 
by  others  in  this  exchange  that 
radio  and  television  could  be 
properly  employed  to  keep  the 
people  informed. 

“If  such  a  practice  were  per¬ 
mitted,”  Mr.  Sherbow  said,  “a 
court  trial,  as  we  understand  it 
today,  would  lose  something  in¬ 
herent  in  the  trial  itself — dignity 
and  calm  deliberation.” 

He  chided  the  editors  for  im¬ 
patience  on  deadlines. 

“A  lot  of  damage  can  be  done," 


STATE  GOVERNMENT  is  their  beat.  Some  of  the  Trenton  report¬ 
ers  at  a  Legislative-Press  Day  parley:  Left  to  right — George  Schick, 
Trenton  Times;  Arnold  E.  Martin,  Newark  News;  James  Hacked, 
AP;  and  Bolton  Schwartz,  Passaic  Herald  News. 


he  said,  “when  you  have  to  make  duPont  Judge  Upholds 

the  next  edition.  Sometimes,  ifs  y  Prfscie  Princinle 
better  not  to  make  the  next  edi-  *  rxess  rrmcipie 
tion  until  you  can  tell  a  complete  C hicago— Federal  Judge  Walter 

J.  La  Buy  handed  down  a  written 
There  was  considerable  discus-  order  last  w^k  in  the  du  Pont  anti- 
sion  of  juvenile  arrests  in  which  trust  trial  in  which  he  cited  the 
judges  in  Maryland  are  given  the  nght  of  the  press  to  re^rt  triid 
power  to  withhold  names.  proceedings  with  a  freedom  and 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  managing  latitude  of  expression  which  is 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  control  of  parties  in  the 

said  that  although  the  motives  i  u-  , 

]  .u  I..,..,...  Judge  La  Buy  issued  his  state- 

were  good,  the  real  danger  in  the  ^ 

.u  .  ment  in  over-ruling  defense  pleas 

practice  was  that  it  could  either  .  j  n  .  ..a  „ 

r  ,  .  to  dismiss  26  more  du  Fonts  and  a 

lead  to  or  constitute  secret  arrest.  ^ 

“We  still  have  a  nerfect  right  ”  company.  The  defense  had 

...  .  f  ®  ’  argued  that  much  undesirable  pub- 

he  argued,  to  print  names  even  nJty  had  resulted, 
of  juveniles  subject  to  our  own 

restraint  or  ethics  and  not  sub-  g 

ject  to  arbitrary  police  powers.  ^tated• 

Michael  Amrine,  special  Wash- 
ington  correspondent  on  atomic 

development  for  the  North  Amer-  publicized.  Un- 

lean  Newspaper  Alliance,  said  sec-  jj  shown  that  the  plaintiff  is 
recy  surrounding  atomic  develop-  gujity  of  instigating  this  publicity, 
ments  is  so  wide  that  it  amounts  shown  to  have  been  harm- 

to  taking  a  ^  good-sized  state  out  defendants,  the  question 

of  the  union.’  of  undesirable  publicity  is  not  a 

"  vital  consideration  in  determining 

Editor  Groups  Approv©  whether  or  not  the  defendants 
AP  Political  Surveys  dismissed  without  prej- 

Editors  who  approve  of  the  As-  “Under  our  philosophy  of  gov- 
sociated  Press  making  ^litical  ernment.  the  fourth  estate  enjoys  a 
surveys  are  greatly  in  the  ma-  freedom  and  latitude  of  expression 
jority,  it  is  reported  by  Victor  beyond  the  control  of  either  liti- 
Hackler,  AP  general  executive.  gant.” 

Strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  ■ 

the  idea,  which  was  debated  at  the 

APME  meeting  last  fall,  is  show-  ^as©  Under  Appeal 

ing  up  in  state  association  meet-  Goitunent  Is  Barred 

ings.  Five  state  groups — Arizona.  Halifax.  N.  S. — ^The  Nova  Sco- 

Kansas.  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  tia  Supreme  Court  has  warned 
Wyoming — voted  unanimously  in  newspapers  that  editorial  comment 
favor  of  surveys;  Ohio  voted  18  to  on  the  sentence  imposed  by  a 
a  California  endorsement  reso-  trial  judge  before  an  appeal  had 
lution  carried  “easily,  with  a  few  passed  could  be  held  in  contempt 
nays.”  of  court. 

Mr.  Hackler  observed  that  the  Jastice  John  Doul  mentioned 
New  England  membership  unani-  this  following  publication  in  a 
mously  voted  against  the  surveys  Sydney  weekly  of  an  editorial  on 
in  a  meeting  which  took  place  be-  the  sentence  given  a  man  found 
fore  the  Presidential  election:  guilty  of  the  manslaughter  of  his 
since  the  election,  every  state  wife. 

meeting  that  has  taken  up  the  sub-  The  editorial  appeared  10  days 
ject  has  voted  for  the  surveys.  after  the  trial  judge  pronounced 
In  several  states,  Mr.  Hackler  sentence.  The  crown  appealed  the 
reported,  AP  members  are  urging  sentence  and  the  editorial  ap- 
public  agencies  to  take  steps  to  peared  while  the  appeal  was  being 
speed  up  the  collection  of  return.s.  considered. 
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Exclusion  Protest 
Taken  to  High  Court 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Legality  of  the  exclusion  of  newspapers,  for  that  reason,  have 
press  and  public  from  a  sex  trial  refrained  from  carrying  names  of 
in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  men  said  to  have  been  mentioned, 
of  New  York  County  was  taken  Reporters  covering  the  Jelke 
under  consideration  by  the  Ap-  complained  that  a  special 

pellate  Division  of  the  New  York  squad  of  detectives  from  the  office 
State  Supreme  Court  on  Feb.  19.  of  District  Attorney  Frank  S. 

The  Appellate  Division  heard  Hogan  moved  in  on  the  press 
an  appeal  brought  by  the  press  Feb.  18  and  listened  in  on  all  con- 
from  a  ruling  by  State  Supreme  versations  with  attorneys. 

Court  Justice  Benjaniin  F.  Schrei-  “There  is  a  clear-cut  principle 
her  upholding  the  right  of  Gen-  of  law  and  far-reaching  precedent 
eral  Sessions  Judge  Francis  L.  involved  here,”  said  Thomas  A. 


me  .  .gm  s,.  ot  law  and  tar-reactiing  precedent  RAISING  CANE  to  an  able  reporter.  Attomes  J.  Roland  Sala  is 

essions  u  ge  rancis  L.  involved  here,”  said  Thomas  A.  pictured  by  New  York  Mirror  camera  in  a  heated  exchange  with 
alente  to  oar  the  press  and  pub-  Diskin,  counsel  for  the  U.  P.,  in  James  L.  Kilgallen  of  INS  following  Jelke  case  lawyer’s  criticism  of 


lie  from  the  trial  of  Minot  F.  oral  argument  before  Justice 


(Mickey)  Jelke.  oleomargarine 
heir,  on  compulsory  prostitution 
charges,  during  the  presentation 
of  the  people’s  case. 

The  appeal  was  made  by  the 
United  Press  Associations,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Inc., 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publications. 
Inc.,  Hearst  Corporation.  News 
Syndicate  Co..  Inc.,  and  New 
York  Post  Corp. 

"Sodomy  is  so  incidental  here 
as  to  be  a  case  of  letting  the  tail 


{Ctmimiietl  on  Page  72) 


Jim’s  columnist-daughter,  Dorothy.  Quipped  Jim  to  flamboyant  coun¬ 
sellor  (for  Pat  Ward);  “You’ve  set  the  hewnburg  back  20  yearsf 


Ban  Turns  Jelke  Trial 
Into  Three-Ring  Circus 


By  James  L  Kilgallen 

International  News  Service  Staff  Writer 


•  «  pearean  pronunciamentos,  using 

1^1  I  iaw-breaking  words  such  as  “para- 

logism."  “amphibology."  “chican- 
cry"  and  “casuistry.” 

When  Joe  Murphy  of  .\P 
straightened  him  out  on  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  “casuistry”  he 
termed  the  reporter  a  “semi-illit¬ 
erate.”  Joe  called  him  “a  bum.” 

A  day  or  two  later  Sala  blew 
i  shock  criticized  a  girl  col- 

1  iimnist  (Dorothy  Kilgallen)  for  an 


as  to  be  a  case  of  letting  the  tail  *  Jelke  vice  case  and  the  the  courtroom.  top  and  criticized  a  girl  col- 

wag  the  dog,”  observed  Presiding  which  the  frustrated  Naturally.  came  as  .a  shock  ^  ( Dorothy  Kilgallen )  for  an 

Justice  David  Peck,  after  the  As-  has  been  forced  to  cover  it  ,o  the  press  when  the  Judge  siid-  had  prffited^  with  the  re¬ 
sistant  District  Attorney  admitted  -is  a  farce,  a  three-ring  circus,  a  j^nly  ordered  that  newsmen  and  this  reporter  promptly 

that  such  testimony  only  entered  rat  race  and  a  rap  on  the  Amcr-  spectators  be  excluded  from  the  reminding  him  that 

the  Jelke  case  when  the  defense  ‘^-rtroom  "for  the  duration  of 

uxd  two  pictures  to  attack  the  cred-  .  became  a  joke  the  moment  ,he  peoples  case.  had' written  that  he  had 

ibility  of  a  girl  witness.  However,  fudge  Francis  L.  Valente  drew^  an  From  then  on  the  trial  degen-  Lf^he  ^Hombmg  back  20  years, 
the  representative  of  Judge  Val-  curtain  over  the  prwecdings  ^^ated  into  a  three-ringed  circus  ^ 

ente  claimed  that  the  very  nature  tind  barred  press  and  public  from  the  courtroom.  Lawyers  around  When  he 

of  the  case  was  such  that  it  falls  the  courtroom.  leaking  information  to  the  finaHv' disappeared  after  Pat  had 

within  the  spirit  of  the  state  law  .  recent  years  the  press  had  corridors,  in  the  men  s  Up.,  t»ctimnnv  a  Manhat- 


which  permits  exclusion  in  eight  been  covering  rather  ponderous  pqqjti_  and  in  the  nearby  taverns. 


classe.s  of  crime.  types  oi  counroom  siories.  me  men-  case  came  to  the  building 

The  prosecution  finished  its  case  u"*  about-town,  that  of  a  disc  lockey  j-ama- 

DuIVsfuff.  and  vet  impoiTant.  ' 


types  of  courtroom  stories;  the 


finished  her  testimony,  a  Manhat¬ 
tan  lawyer  not  connected  with 
the  case,  came  to  the  building 


admitted  for  the  defense  case.  ^  1. 1  . 

Therefore,  the  decision  of  the  Ap-  e-  came  the  Jelke  case, 

pellate  Court  becomes  moot,  ex-  reporters  and  40  photogra- 

cept  as  it  will  establish  a  prece-  P^^""  assigned  to  cover  it. 

dent.  Reporters  were  assigned  scats  in 


bruited  about  in  “off  the  record  reporter  and  photographers  as  a 
scuttlebut  and  found  their  way 

into  the  public  prints.  Yhe  press  that  day  looked  like 

Soon  the  public  was  provided  department  store  floor  walkers. 


with  the  greatest  guessing  game 


The  petitioners  told  the  court  ?  bistory  when  some  newspapers  •■(>^aches"'"*^Brown1ng  Jtole  the 

that  Justice  Schreiber  erred  and  mentioned  by  initials  some  of  the  Browning  trial 


misapprehended  a  vital  part  of 
petitioner's  arguments,  namely, 
that  the  right  to  know  is  as  much 
an  integral  part  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  as  the  right  to  print  and 
circulate.” 

Some  newspapers  around  the 
country^  have  supported  Judge 
Valente’s  action  because  of  the 
sordid  nature  of  the  Jelke  case. 

E  &  P  noted  last  week  that  it 
had  received  “unsolicited”  com¬ 
ments.  approving  the  judge’s  rul- 
mg.  from  editors  in  Asheville, 
N-  C.  and  A.shland.  Wis.  Their 
views  were  expressed  in  editorials, 
copies  of  which  were  sent  to  E  &  P 
«•'>  a  matter  of  routine. 

Reporters  have  had  to  resort 
to  covering  the  trial  from  the  cor¬ 
ridor.  The  information  is  not  privi- 


ente  even  authorized  the  installa-  mixed  up  with  the 

tion  of  a  public  address  system  in 


names  of  men  mixed  up  witn  me  ^ong  Island  City  in  the  late 
dolls.  1920's  did  a  gal  have  more  of  a 

One  New  York  newspaper  car- 
ried  an  editor’s  note:  “Any  person  (rial. 

or  persons  having  any  of  the  p.,j  jugging  into 

above  initials  should  remember  ladies'  room  between  coiirt- 

they  might  be  purely  coincident-  room  appearances.  Reporters 
al.”  would  pursue  her  down  the  cor- 

A  flamboyantly  dressed  lawyer  3,,^  laughs  g^,  up 

named  J.  Roland  Sala.  who  rep-  ^^.^gn  the  male  members  of  the 

resented  Pat  Ward.  19-year-oId  press  had  to  stop  dead  at  the 

key  figure  in  the  case,  strode  into  But  the  gal  reporters  al- 

the  picture  of  confusion  and  ex-  v^’ays  went  right  in  to  pick  off  the 

citement.  gems  of  wisdom  dropping  from 

Day  after  day  while  Pat  was  in  Pat’s  lips, 
the  sjjotlight,  Sala  showed  up  as  That’s  how  the  press  had  to  get 
her  escort.  He  was  wearing  a  the  news. 

cutaway  coat,  grey  vest,  homburg.  The  net  effect,  however,  of  the 

and  a  fresh  white  carnation  each  decision  of  Judge  Valente  to  bar 

day  and  topped  off  the  get-up  the  press  was  a  black  eye  to  court- 
with  a  cane  which  he  found  handy  room  procedure.  Reputable  news- 


eged.  lawyers  say,  as  newspapers  SPICY  tidbits  from  the  Jelke  trial  pushing  elevator  buttons.  papers  were  not  given  a  chance  to 

o  not  have  access  to  the  court  come  from  the  lips  of  a  “call  ^rl”  ^la  couldn’t  stay  away  from  use  the  discretion  they  always 
record  and  cannot  prove  the  truth  witness  who  is  interviewed  by  the  press  or  vice-versa.  He  bom-  employ  in  deciding  what  news  is 
O'  a  statement  carried.  Some  IT.P.’s  Jay  Breen  in  court  corridor,  bastically  gave  forth  with  Shakes-  “fit  to  print.” 
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Phil  Jackson, 
Oregon  Journal 
Publisher,  Dies 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Philip  L. 
Jackson,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland’s 
evening  daily, 

'  died  at  Good 
Samaritan  Hos- 
pital  here  Feb. 

1  59,  had  suffered 

a  coronary 

1 

M  r.  Jackson 
had  headed  t  h  e 
^  Jackson  Journal  for  near¬ 

ly*  three  decades,  having  taken 
over  as  publisher  and  president 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  C.  S. 
Jackson,  in  1924. 

The  Journal  issue  of  Monday, 
Feb.  16,  was  the  first  time  in  half 
a  century  it  did  not  carry  the 
Jackson  name  as  publisher. 

His  father,  C.  S.  Jackson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  East  Oregonian  at 
Pendleton,  Ore.,  took  over  the 
Evening  Journal  in  Portland  in 
1902.  and  changed  its  name  to  the 
Oregon  Journal.  Two  other  even¬ 
ing  papers  have  long  since  fallen 
by  the  wayside. 

-Mrs.  Jackson's  Statement 

Mrs.  C.  S.  (Maria  C.)  Jackson, 
90-yead-old  mother  of  the  late 
publisher  issued  this  statement: 

“T  h  e  Oregon 
Journal  has  been 
published  in  this 
city  for  many 
years.  It  has  be¬ 
come  an  institu¬ 
tion.  It  is  larger 
than  any  one  per¬ 
son  or  any  one  ^ 

family.  It  has  ^  *,T/ 

survived  econom-  *  , 

ic  crises  and  ^ 

deaths  in  the  ,,  ,  . 

family  of  the  Jackson 

publisher.  Now  we  have  been 
faced  with  another  death  in  the 
family  which  is  a  source  of  great 
grief  to  us  all. 

“However,  we  should  know  that 
the  Journal  is  to  be  carried  on  in 
its  great  tradition  of  the  past  and 
is  to  continue  its  service  to  this 
community  as  Oregon’s  great  in¬ 
dependent  newspaper.  There  will 
be  no  change  b^ause  of  what  has 
just  occurred.  Plans  have  been 
made  long  since  to  carry  on  this 
paper  regardless  of  changes  in  the 
Jackson  family.” 

Mr.  Jackson’s  older  brother, 
Francis,  was  killed  in  1919  when 
a  ship  on  which  he  was  serving  as 
engineer  sank  off  the  Oregon 
Coast.  His  nephew,  Sam  Jackson, 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Journal, 
was  killed  in  a  helicopter  crash 
in  1947. 

Phil  was  the  younger  of  the  two 
sons  of  C.  S.  and  Maria  Jackson, 


Contiolleis  to  Work 
On  Cost  Formula 

Washington — A  cc^pimittee  of 
10  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers  will  meet  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  here  Feb.  26-27 
to  try  to  work  out  a  cost  system 
which  will  enable  publishers  to 
better  understand  their  business 
problems. 

C.  Arthur  Weis,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  treasurer 
who  is  president  of  the  INCFO, 
called  the  meeting  in  conjunction 
with  a  session  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  to  plan  the  Spring  conven¬ 
tion  at  Montreal  in  June. 

born  in  Portland  Oct.  18,  1893. 
He  attended  Portland  Academy, 
Haverford  Preparatory  School, 
was  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  in  1915  and  from 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  1917.  During 
World  War  1  he  spent  a  year  and 
a  half  overseas  as  an  officer  with 
the  Army  Transportation  Corps. 
He  became  a  director  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Publishing  Company  in  1919, 
moving  into  the  publisher’s  office 
in  1924  and  taking  the  title  of 
editor  in  1937. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  president  of  the  Journal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  the  Journal 
Building  Company,  Radio  Station 
KPOJ  and  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Columbia  Empire  Tele¬ 
casters,  Inc. 

Active  in  AN  PA 

Mr.  Jackson  was  active  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  serving  as  director 
from  1946  to  1952.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Board  of  Governors  from 
1945  to  1951  and  was  president 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  section  of  the 
Bureau  from  1943  until  his  death. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University.  He  was  a 
member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

One  of  his  few  bylined  articles 
for  the  Journal  was  his  account 
of  the  Japanese  surrender  aboard 
the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri  in  Tokyo 
Bay,  which  he  witnessed  while 
visiting  the  Pacific  war  zone  with 
a  group  of  publishers  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1945. 

Be.sides  his  mother  and  an  11- 
year-old  nephew,  Mr.  Jackson  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Esma  P.  Ransom,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  in  June,  1951. 

■ 

British  Press  Council 

London — An  all-industry  Press 
Council  of  25  members — 15  from 
editorial  and  10  from  manage¬ 
ment — was  proposed  this  week  as 
a  continuing  guardian  of  the  press. 
It  would  terminate  its  existence  at 
any  time  if  it  appears  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  voluntary  nature  and 
independence  of  the  council  are 
threatened  by  the  government. 


Board  Scolds 
Mills  for  Easy 
Wage  Increases 

Quebec — An  arbitration  board’s 
report  contains  a  sharp  criticism 
of  newsprint  companies  for  being 
too  generous  with  their  employes 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

Huge  wage  increases  granted  in 
recent  years  without  much,  if  any, 
argument  have  been  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  for  rising  newsprint  prices. 
Chairman  George  H.  Heon  as¬ 
serted  in  notes  accompanying  the 
majority  decision  to  allow  12,000 
employes  of  Price  Brothers  and 
Co.,  Ltd.  a  boost  of  only  six  cents 
an  hour,  instead  of  a  20  per  cent 
increase  which  the  union  de¬ 
manded. 

The  pulp  and  paper  mill  work¬ 
ers  are  the  highest  paid  industrial 
group  in  Canada,  outside  of  the 
asbestos,  nickel  and  aluminum 
workers,  according  to  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  report. 

The  mill  average  for  Price  Bros, 
employes  in  Quebec  was  given  as 
$72.50  a  week  for  48  hours,  which 
compares  with  $56.40  for  40 
hours  in  Ontario  mills. 

The  board  recommended  a  44- 
hour-week  with  gradual  reduction 
to  40  hours. 

Simply  Trying  to  Get  More 

Judge  Heon  noted: 

“In  this  particular  case,  the 
board  is  not  so  much  called  upon 
to  remedy  appalling  social  inju.s- 
tices — such  as  starvation  wages  or 
inhuman  working  conditions  —  as 
to  decide  on  the  demands  of  a 
union  which  is  simply  trying  to 
obtain  more  for  its  members, 
whose  living  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  are  really  the  envy  of  other 
Canadian  industries. 

“Yet  the  company  contributed 
largely,  in  the  renewal  of  its  pre¬ 
vious  collective  agreements,  to 
create  this  state  of  continued  sub¬ 
stantial  salary  increases  obtained 
by  the  ‘simple  request  of  the 
union’  during  negotiation  proceed¬ 
ings.” 

ludge  Heon  explained  that,  by 
taking  advantage  of  an  “abundant 
and  exclusive  market,”  wage  in¬ 
creases  were  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  the  simple  process  of 
hoisting  sale  prices.  Plant  owners, 
he  said,  gave  without  being  in  the 
least  concerned  with  the  public 
interest.  They  ignored,  until  now, 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  other 
Canadian  industries,  he  concluded. 

Quebec  Premier’s  Remarks 

Premier  Maurice  Duplessis  said 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  Feb. 
16  that  Quebec’s  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  are  making  excellent  profits 
and  he  is  still  negotiating  with 
them  “to  establish  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  which  we  favor.” 

The  Premier  said  Quebec’s 
newspapers  have  a  right  to  exftect 
the  companies  to  “reckon  with 
certain  factors”  inherent  to  the 
fact  that  they  make  their  profits 


from  exploitation  of  the  province  v 
natural  resources.  * 

Price  of  newsprint  to  Canadia  J 
clients  is  now  $121  a  ton,  indue  < 
ing  a  federal  sales  tax  of  10  pt  j 
cent.  A  special  price  to  Quebe^ 
newspapers  was  established  i* 
1952  after  Mr.  Duplessis  conferre,  , 
with  manufacturers. 

Consumption  Increases 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  : 
the  American  Newspaper  Publir; 
ers  Association  consumed  351,rj 
tons  of  newsprint  in  Januar. 
compared  with  345,315  tons  c 
January,  1952,  up  1.9  per  cent. 

The  Canadian  mills  produc.  | 
3,184  tons  more  in  January.  19!  ' 
than  in  January  1952,  which 
an  increase  of  0.7  per  cent.  T:: 
output  in  the  United  States  wi 
3,427  tons  or  3.5  per  cent 
than  that  in  January,  1952.  Tou 
output  wa.s  567,429  tons  las:', 
month. 

Greater  Output  Seen 

A  new  development  in  iIk;;; 
paper-making  industry  will  mak 
possible  a  35  per  cent  increase  iil' 
production  of  newsprint,  accori  t: 
ing  to  Lloyd  Hornbostel,  vicepres-’J 
dent  in  charge  of  engineering 
the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Iron  Works,  y 

Speaking  before  the  Technics  y 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Pape:  y 
Industry  in  New  York  this  weet /. 
he  .said  his  company’s  develop y 
ments  will  permit  making  from  10 
to  15  per  cent  more  paper  wit' 
the  same  wood.  Involved  in  tte 
Beloit  improvements  are:  usiit: 
only  about  9  or  10  per  cent  sal  ^ 
phate  instead  of  the  22  to  25  pp 
cent  now  used,  and  a  suction  pki^ 
up  and  water  removing  device  a"' 
on  the  same  system. 

■ 

M.  J.  Frey  Re-elected 
By  Pacific  Association 

Portland,  Ore.  —  M.  J.  Fre? 
general  manager  of  the  Oregor-. 
ian,  was  re-elected  president  o.j 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  At-i 
sociation  at  its  annual  member-' 
ship  meeting  Feto.  13  and  14. 

P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher  of  tin 
Oregon  Journal  was  reelectt'! 
treasurer.  (He  died  shortly 
the  meeting).  Frank  JenkiD' 
publisher  of  Klamath  Falls  He- 
aid  and  News,  was  named  vi«. 
president  to  succeed  William  HT 
Cowles,  publisher  of  Spolfd 
Spokesman  Review  and  Chror' 
icie,  and  Sam  Cromie,  Vancoin'' 
(B.  C.,)  Sun  was  elected  secon:^ 
vice  president. 

The  new  secretary  is  Waltfj 
Fuhrer,  formerly  with  Distribc 
tors  Association,  San  Francistt-| 
labor  negotiators.  He  sucewy 
Joss  Neil  who  resigned.  ; 

Guild  Adds  200  ^ 

Boston — ^The  Boston  Newspapf, 
Guild  has  added  200  members  au 
result  of  winning  an  election  in  i* 
commercial  and  maintenance  ^  I 
partments  of  the  Boston  Post-  T*  t 
total  unit  membership  now  is  ap-p 
proximately  1,125,  according®* 
Executive  Secretary  John  Cort. 
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Newspapers  Need  Better 
Trained  Ad  Salesmen 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — Every  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  should  re-ex¬ 
amine  his  training  methods  .  .  . 
The  streamlined  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  future  will  re¬ 
quire  men  of  vision  with  minds 
free  from  the  barnacles  of  preju¬ 
dice  and  tradition.  The  accent 
will  be  on  service  to  the  buyer. 

These  are  conclusions  of  Ro¬ 
land  L.  Hicks,  Pennsylvania  State 
College  professor,  who  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  study  of  methods  used  in 
selecting  and  training  newspaper 
advertising  salesmen.  The  study 
was  made  for  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
and  has  been  issued  to  members 
as  NAEA  Digest  File  No.  15.  The 
survey  covered  papers  of  10,000 
circulation  and  up. 

Sees  Higher  Rates 

Mr.  Hicks  relates  the  econo¬ 
mic  problems  of  spiraling  news¬ 
paper  costs  to  the  need  for  great¬ 
er  advertising  revenue,  requiring 
more  powerful  selling  by  news¬ 
paper  ad  staffs.  Granting  that 
linage  is  at  record  heights,  Mr. 
Hicks  asserts  there  is  room  for 
improvement.  He  warns  that  ad 
rates  are  going  to  have  to  go  up 
— fast.  “Some  estimate  a  25% 
increase,”  he  states.  “Inspired 
salesmen  will  be  needed  to  sell 
this  higher-priced  product.” 

The  newspaper  advertising 
salesman  of  the  future  will  be  a 
merchandising  consultant  “who 
will  know  more  about  what,  when, 
and  how  to  advertise  than  the 
businessman  he  serves,”  says  Mr. 
Hicks.  “He  will  sell  sales  results, 
not  white  space.” 

Mr.  Hicks  suggests  ad  manag¬ 
ers  should  plan  their  future  man¬ 
power  needs  now,  pointing  out 
that  it  takes  time  to  build  a 
“super  sales  force.”  He  recom¬ 
mends  that  ad  managers  should 
( 1 )  seek  out  the  most  promising 
candidates;  (2)  use  every  scien¬ 
tific  selection  device  available;  (3) 
accept  only  those  applicants  who 
have  the  ability  to  become  news¬ 
paper  ad  consultants;  and  (4) 
train  these  men  carefully  and 
thoroughly. 

Many  advertising  executives 
have  the  feeling  that  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  prospects  and  college 
trained  men  are  not  good  sales 
"material,  he  observes.  “They 
complain  that  these  men  want  to 
progress  too  rapidly,”  said  Mr. 
Hicks.  “Is  this  the  fault  of  the 
young  trainee? 

Advertising  managers  want 
ambitious  men;  they  say  every 


new  man  should  be  a  potential 
advertising  director.  Yet  they  do 
not  make  the  job  attractive 
enough  to  hold  men  of  ambition 
and  initiative.  Rather  than  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  better  men  arc 
leaving,  advertising  managers 
should  concentrate  on  making  the 
jobs  more  fruitful  and  attractive.” 

Mr.  Hicks’  study  attacks  the 
every-day  problems  of  selecting 
and  training  salesmen.  His  obser¬ 
vations  are  based  on  replies  re¬ 
ceived  from  questionnaires  sent 
to  NAEA  members.  He  found, 
for  instance,  that  most  newspa¬ 
pers  reported  they  did  have  a  for¬ 
mal  training  program  for  new 
salesmen,  and  many  mentioned 
they  did  have  an  informal  pro¬ 
gram. 

Under  the  heading  of  “break¬ 
ing-in”  methods,  Mr.  Hicks  said 
a  pattern  seems  to  emerge  for 
each  circulation  group.  “The 
small  newspapers  let  the  new  man 
hang  around  the  office  for  two 
days  to  a  week,  learning  the  news¬ 
paper’s  routine,”  he  noted.  “Then 
he  is  sent  out  with  an  experienced 
man  for  a  few  days  to  pick  up 
the  selling  technique.  Within  two 
weeks  he  is  given  a  list  of  small 
accounts  to  cut  his  teeth  on. 
There  is  very  little  inside  training 
or  personal  attention  from  the 
boss.  .  .  . 

“The  medium-size  newspaper 
leans  more  heavily  on  the  senior 
man  system  of  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  period  of  indoc¬ 
trination  lasts  from  one  to  six 
months  before  he  is  turned  loose 
on  a  list  of  accounts.” 

Mr.  Hicks  says  that  large  news¬ 
papers  put  much  more  emphasis 
on  inside  training.  The  trainee, 
he  says,  may  spend  up  to  two 
years  studying  the  newspaper  and 
working  in  the  dispatch  or  mer¬ 
chandising  department  before 
calling  on  his  first  account. 

Lack  of  Standards 

He  lists  four  reasons  why  there 
are  no  generally  accepted  stand¬ 
ards  for  selecting  newspaper  ad 
solicitors:  (1)  for  the  past  10 
years  it  has  been  easy  to  sell 
newspaper  space;  (2)  salaries, 
until  recently,  have  been  rela¬ 
tively  low — the  ratio  of  salaries 
to  sales  has  been  satisfactory;  (3) 
salesmen  were  formerly  sellers  of 
space,  rather  than  ad  consultants; 
(4)  costs  of  maintaining  a  news¬ 
paper  were  lower  and  if  costs 
shot  up  too  rapidly,  subscription 
rates  could  always  be  raised. 

Today,  however,  newspaper 


Ice  Cieam  Makers 
Favor  Newspapers 

Newspapers  are  the  No.  1  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  employed  by  the 
nation’s  ice  cream  manufacturers, 
according  to  an  industry  survey 
conducted  by  Ice  Cream  Field 
magazine  and  published  in  its 
February  issue. 

Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  ice  cream  manufactur¬ 
ers  use  newspaper  insertions  regu¬ 
larly.  Even  more  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  this  medium  in  1953, 
the  survey  indicated. 

Second  most  popular  medium  is 
point-of-purchase,  followed  by  ra¬ 
dio,  billiards,  and  television. 


space  is  harder  to  sell,  says  Mr. 
Hicks,  who  predicts  selling  of 
newspaper  advertising  will  be¬ 
come  progressively  more  difficult 
“as  competitive  conditions 
worsen.”  He  finds  it  is  difficult 
today  for  a  salesman  to  increase 
his  linage  as  fast  as  his  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Retail  stores  need 
more  advice  and  help.  Newspaper 
solicitors  are  spending  less  time 
selling,  more  time  as  promotion 
consultants.  The  net  result,  he 
adds,  is  greater  linage  but  it  re¬ 
quires  a  better  trained  staff. 

“It  is  time  for  the  newspaper 
business  to  devise  ways  of  find¬ 
ing  and  hiring  the  best  sales  ma¬ 
terial  available,”  asserts  Mr. 
Hicks.  “The  successful  sales  force 
causes  less  tribulations  for  the 
advertising  director,  less  turn¬ 
over,  fewer  personnel  problems 
.  .  .  The  problem  of  turnover  is 
especially  important  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  because  of  the  time  it 
takes  for  a  solicitor  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  merchants.” 

Mr.  Hicks  discusses  various 
means  of  selecting  men,  training 
techniques,  etc.,  applying  each  to 
the  newspaper  field.  He  mentions 
that  the  Chicago  Tribune  uses  the 
classified  department  as  a  training 
ground  for  the  entire  advertising 
depart  met. 

Department  meetings,  if  held 
regularly,  become  an  important 
part  of  the  training,  he  stated. 
The  open  forum,  or  clinic  type  of 
meeting  is  usually  most  fruitful. 
“The  men  can  hash  over  policy 
application,  cite  unusual  testi¬ 
monials,  and  exchange  helpful 
suggestions.  Such  general  staff 
meetings  are  preferred  to  the  un¬ 
official  ‘coffee  conferences’  which 
many  staffs  observe  as  a  morning 
ritual.” 

■ 

Color  in  Montreal 

Color  advertising  is  now  ap¬ 
pearing  on  a  regular  basis  in  the 
Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette,  it  was 
announced  last  week.  Rate  cards, 
containing  samples  of  standard 
colors  available,  have  been  issued. 
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Evinrude  Drive 
Set  for  Sunday 
Newspapers 

Chicago — Evinrude  Motors  Co., 
manufacturer  of  outboard  motors, 
will  start  its  'first  extensive  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  late 
this  month,  it  is  announced  by 
George  Hooper,  account  executive 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  campaign  (via  Cramer- 
Krasselt  Co.),  he  said,  not  only 
marks  Evinrude’s  first  important 
use  of  factory  -  placed  newspaper 
advertising,  but  constitutes  a  pi¬ 
oneering  effort  in  the  field  gener¬ 
ally,  where  the  tendency  has  been 
to  concentrate  promotion  in  fixed- 
pattern  media. 

Scheduled  to  break  in  Sunday 
newspapers  in  about  45  cities 
throughout  the  country,  the  Evin¬ 
rude  campaign  will  be  run  on  a 
staggered  plan,  market  by  market, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  seasonal 
peak  in  demand  as  it  occurs  in 
each  area.  The  campaign  will 
open  first  in  Florida  and  move  on 
to  other  markets  progressively  as 
the  boating  and  fishing  seasons 
open  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  will  be  a  five-week  drive, 
with  linage  in  each  market  total¬ 
ling  2,000  to  4,000  lines. 

Howard  Larson,  director  of 
sales  for  the  Milwaukee  firm,  was 
quoted  by  the  Bureau  thus:  “In 
outboard  motors,  as  in  virtually 
all  other  product  lines,  sales  op¬ 
portunities  vary,  season  by  season 
and  market  by  market.  We  feel 
that  newspapers  can  be  depended 
on  to  give  us  the  wide  coverage 
we  need  in  each  market  at  the 
time  that  market  can  be  promoted 
most  profitably.” 

Noting  that  dealer  tie-in  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  promoted  aggres¬ 
sively  by  Evinrude’s  sales  force, 
Mr.  Larson  added:  “By  using 
newspapers,  we  will  not  only  get 
the  advantage  of  the  medium’s 
region-by-region  flexibility,  but  we 
will  also  get  maximum  support 
from  our  dealers,  who  themselves 
use  newspaper  advertising  exten¬ 
sively  to  move  their  goods.” 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  said 
Mr.  Hooper,  looks  for  consider¬ 
able  expansion  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  not  only  in  the  marine 
motor  industry,  but  in  the  sport¬ 
ing  goods  field  generally.  Linage 
in  the  classification,  he  pointed 
out,  increased  36.6  per  cent  in 
1952  over  1951,  as  reported  by 
Media  Records. 

■ 

‘Sweets'  Account 

New  Orleans,  La. — Fitzgerald 
Advertising  Agency  here  has  been 
given  the  account  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Sweet  Potato  Commission 
for  1953-54. 
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Instant-Dip — A  Success 
Story  With  Silver  Lining 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

All  that  glitters  is  not  gold — it  could  be  milady’s 
silverware  seconds  after  being  dipped  in  Instant-Dip 
Magic  Silver  Cleaner,  product  of  Lewal  Industries,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

First  introduced  experimentally  last  February  and 
officially  marketed  the  following  April,  Instant-Dip’s 

sales  growth  from  zero  to  2,000,- - 

000  bottles  by  December  31  is  in-  unveiled  an  animated  before-and- 
deed  a  success  story  with  the  pro-  after  spectacular  in  Times  Square 

and  broke  a  full-page,  two-color 

CASE  STUDY 

^  Birth  of  Instant-Dip 

.  .  ,  ...  Instant-Dip,  which  Lewal  claims 

verbial  silver  lining.  “instantaneous  silver 

According  to  Harry  Wessel,  Jr.,  to  b,  marketed  in  the 

Uwal  president  who  also  doubles  ^  g^tually  got  its  start  more 
in  brass  as  advertising  manager,  j^an  a  year  ago  when  Merlite 

Industries,  Inc.,  New  York  manu- 
2,000,000-bottle  mark  on  an  in-  fa^turers  of  Presto  fire-extinguish- 
itial  advertising  budget  (via  Law-  ^ame  by  the  rights  to  a  Swed- 


promoted  is  another  story-^ne  L^rry  Gumbinner  said: 
that  Harry  Wessel  enjoys  telling  •' 
at  the  dip  of  a  silver  spoon  into 

a  bottle  of  his  cleaner.  lOTir6  LTEZV  f 

Six  weeks  following  acceptance  J 

last  April  by  Macy’s  and  other  _ _ _  .  . _ _ 

New  York  City  department  stores, 

Lewal  had  national  distribution  in 

novelty,  jewelry,  houseware,  hard-  . . 

ware,  department  and  food  stores. 

For  the  first  three  months.  In-  .u-.-— 
stant-Dip  was  advertised  only  co-  -“r!'.**""*.*."*-**- 

operatively  in  newspaper  space  at 
the  local  rate  through  department  .... 

stores  which,  having  accepted  the  *“7  , 
product  on  a  guarantee-of-sales 
basis,  permitted  Lewal  to  stage 
store  demonstrations. 

As  sales  picked  up  Lewal  took 
on  a  50-50  co-op  campaign,  with 

department  stores  and  later  sched-  -.-.—fo¬ 

uled  some  of  its  own  full-page 
newspaper  ads  (see  cut)  in  which 
copy  featured  safety  and  speed 

factors  of  the  product  and  played  Ut-  . 

up  the  York  and  Parents  seals  of  ^razy  ufce  a  to 

approval. 

“Stores,”  Mr.  Wessel  told  E  &  P,  ball  rolling  in  each 


“Crazy”  like  a  fox. 
the  ball  rolling  in  each  market; 


“find  it  difficult  to  resist  a  guaran-  phase  No.  2  convinces  jobbers 
tee-of-sales  offer.  Besides,  Instant-  wholesalers  that  Lewal  means 
Dip  came  at  a  time  when  store  business  and  is  willing  to  back  up 
activity  was  slow  and  buyers  were  their  efforts.  Listing  Instant-Dip 


n  ^  KA  •  ers,  came  by  the  rights  to  a  Swed-  hunerv  for  somethine  to  needle  dealers  in  newspaper  ads  also  gets 

siwe^leaning  formula  de-  S.?  Lewal  sel  tor  pha«  No.  3  which 


Agency,  Inc.)  of  $250,000,  three-  '“lopp'd  SeTigman  and 

quarters  of  which  went  into  page  brought  to  this  country  by  Dr. 
newspaper  insertions;  the  balance  g^ward  Lasker,  noted  contract 
into  mag^ines,  television  and  bridge  authority, 
trade  publications.  p?  , 


Lewal  was  quick  to  capitalize  employs  national  magazines  to  tie- 
on  the  results  of  its  early  market-  **P  national  and  local  markets. 


‘Sold’  on  Newspapers 


First  step  on  the  marketing 
road  was  to  have  the  formula 


ing  experiments  and  engaged  buy¬ 
ing  offices  throughout  the  U.  S. 


Cites  Merchandising  Service 
Mr.  Wessel  is  generally  pleased 


Concrete  evidence  of  Instant-  checked  to  make  certain  it  was 
Dip’s  acceptance  by  the  public  can  harmless  to  silverware  as  well  as 
be  seen  from  last  month’s  sales  user.  For  this  important  phase 
chart  which  showed  sales  going  at  Merlite  commissioned  York  Re- 
such  a  clip  that  Mr.  Wessel  ex-  search  Corp.  of  Connecticut,  Stam- 
pects  the  biggest  volume  to  date,  ford,  to  test  and  certify  the  for- 
Production  is  behind  orders.  More  mula. 

than  40,000  stores  throughout  the  Once  the  silver  cleaner  got  the 
U.  S.  stock  the  cleaner  which  is  nod  from  York  (later  from  ?ar- 
also  being  produced  in  Canada  by  ent's  magazine),  Merlite,  owned 


to  open  up  stores  in  their  regions,  with  the  merchandising  assistance 
using  the  success  of  Lewal’s  exper-  received  from  newspapers.  In 


imental  campaign  as  a  lever.  New  York  City,  for  example,  the 

Newspaper  Schedule  World-Telegram  &  Sun  and  the 

By  July  of  1952,  mounting  Daily  News  mailed  out  special  k 
sales  of  Instant-Dip  prompted  Mr.  letters  to  the  trade  calling  atten- 
Wessel  to  appoint  Gumbinner  as  tion  to  Lewal  s  ad  program,  while 
its  agency.  On  Oct.  2,  Lewal  the  Journal  -  American  followed 
launched  its  first  big  direct  ad  through  on  a  complete  mwchan- 
blast  in  Metropolitan  New  York  dising  program  for  Instant-Dip. 
with  page  ads  in  the  World-Tele-  According  to  Mr.  Wessel,  the 
gram  &  Sun  and  in  the  Sunday  Journal-Amencan  put  its  research 


Mopa  Company. 


and  operated  by  two  sets  of 


Because  of  this  crescendoing  brothers — Lewis  and  Harry  Wessel 
sales  boom  and  because  its  ad  and  Alvin  and  Norman  Meyer — 
budget  is  pegged  to  actual  sales,  organized  Lewal  Industries  to 
Mr.  Wessel  says  it’s  difficult  to  carry  the  ball  for  Instant-Dip; 
know  in  advance  just  how  much  named  Harry  Wessel  and  Norman 
he’ll  spend  on  advertising  for  any  Meyer  as  president  and  vicepresi- 
given  period.  Which  brings  us  to  dent,  respectively, 
one  of  the  reasons  why  he  is  Promotion 

advertising.  jhat,  in  a  nutshell,  is  how  In- 
Flexibihty  of  the  daily  news-  s,ant-Dip  was  born.  How  it  was 
paper  is  tops,”  he  told  Editor  & 

rHi  ilHAZlIGNEIINSTWIT-ir 

have  been  phenomenal.  Conse-  CLEUVER  IN  SECONDS 

quently  our  available  advertising  ^■PjlipililliKafcafNnMiNiMiChMr 
dollars  have  been  growing.  As  a  BL  Nw  0— ' 

result,  we’ve  been  forced  on  sev-  ■■ 

eral  occasions  to  increase  our  -Sss 

newspaper  schedules  at  the  last  -0.-^ 

minute  to  take  maximum  advan-  , 


News  Oct.  5. 


and  marketing  department  on  the 


Other  page  ads  appeared  there-  xccount.  ^  J-A  field  men  were  ori- 
after  in  the  Daily  and  Sunday  ented  with  the  facts  concerning 
News,  the  World-Telegram  &  Sun  ‘he  marketing  of  Instaiit-Dip.  Ac- 


and  in  the  Journal- American. 


tual  field  work  continued  until 


In  addition,  participations  were  *  of  202  independent  retail 
arranged  on  the  Margaret  Arlen  grocery  contacts  had  been  made. 
(WCBS-TV)  and  Josephine  Me-  “This  operation,  Mr.  Wes^l 
Carthy  (WNBT)  shows.  By  No-  declared,  “provided  much  of  the 
vember  Instant-Dip  was  being  impetus  and  timely  stimulation  to 
plugged  on  all  TV  stations  in  New  Ibe  further  development  of  our 
York.  advertising  campaign.” 

A  nnerp  nH  in  Pnrenf’s  mavaTine  To  further  Stimulate  sales  of 


nafc  at  Nn  Ml  WiMi  Oatr 
SoBitnii  Nm  Sber  QHMr 


tage  of  timely  sales  opportunities.  . 

Dailies  have  always  been  able  to 
handle  the  changes.”  _  jC 

This  year,  as  nearly  as  estimates  "jS 

permit,  Mr.  Wessel  expects  to  8I<[S 

spend  $1,000,000,  including  co-op 
advertising;  anticipates  sales  will 
hit  $6,000,000.  While  bulk  of  & ‘IvJT 

this  ad  money  is  earmarked  for 
newspapers,  some  of  it  is  already 
showing  itself  in  other  media. 

Last  month,  for  example,  Lewal  Page 


York.  aavenising  campaign. 

A  page  ad  in  Parent’s  magazine  To  further  stimulate  sales  of 
for  November  marked  the  addi-  Instant-Dip,  J-A  fieldmen  arranged 
tion  of  magazines  to  the  media  fo'’  choice  store  locations  of  dis- 
schedule  which  has  since  grown  to  utilized  24  posters,  13  easels 

include  Life,  Satevepost,  House  and  distributed  promotional  litera- 
Beautiful  and  Ladies  Home  Jour-  non-stwking  outlets.  ^ 

nal.  The  January  issue  of  Read-  “This  type  of  merchandising, 
er’s  Digest  gave  Instant-Dip  a  free  Wessel  told  E  &  P,  is  of  ex- 
j.jjje  treme  value  toward  the  success  oi 


jg  treme  value  toward  the  success  of 

a  marketing  program  inasmuch  as 
Three  Stage  Formula  purchase-impulse  created  is  a  high- 

In  opening  up  new  markets  ranking  factor  in  the  sales  of  an 


Page  Ads  for  Key  Markets. 


across  the  country  Mr.  Wessel  em-  jtgni.' 
ploys  a  three-stage  formula:  1) 

50-50  co-op  ads  at  the  local  level; 

2)  Full-page  company -paid  ads  1° 


Has  Convictions 

In  his  short  acquaintance  with  « 


listing  all  stores  in  a  given  market  newspapers  Mr.  Wessel  has  de- 
that  stock  Instant-Dip,  and  3)  veloped  a  few  convictions  along 
Insertions  in  national  mazazines.  a  healthy  respect  for  them 


Insertions  in  national  magazines.  ^  nealtny  respect  to 

In  explaining  the  thinking  be-  ^  ^  advertising  medium, 
hind  this  strategy  Mr.  Wessel  hfr.  Wessel  told  how  one  daily 
pointed  out  that  phase  No.  1  gets  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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Be  sure  to  get  your  copy  of 


1952  FOOD  FACTS 
OF  THE  COMPACT 
CLEVELAND 
MARKET’’ 


a  few  of  the  Food  Facts 
included  in  this  vital  book 


All  the  figures  and  breakdowns,  all  the  maps 
and  graphs  and  charts  are  here!  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  has  done  the  pioneering... all 
you  do  is  move  in  and  take  over.  If  you’re 
interested  in  Cleveland  as  a  potential 
market  for  your  food  store  product,  be  sure  to 
write  for  a  free  copy  of  this  concise,  compact 
report.  And  if  you’re  already  established  here. 
Food  Facts  will  help  you  keep  your  distribution 
set-up  on  its  toes!  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


•  Rttoil  Volume,  Effective 
Buying  Income.  Number  of 
Families. 

•  Service  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  and  their  Territories. 

•  Mop  Locating  Service 
Wholesalers. 

•  Cash  and  Carry  Wholesale 
Grocers.  Produce  Jobbers 
Stocking  Shelf  Groceries. 

•  Wholesalersond  Specialty 
Wholesalers  distributing 
by  Motor  Truck. 

•  Cleveland  Wholesale 
Grocers  Specializing  in  Im¬ 
ported  Foods  — Motor  Truck 
Retailers  Selling  House  to 
House,  Drug  Rock  Jobbers. 


•  Institutional  Food  Sup¬ 
pliers,  Wholesale. 

•  Map  locating  Chain 
Grocery  Units. 

•  location  of  Corporate 
Chain  Headquarters. 

•  Voluntary  Food  Chains 
and  Cooperative  Groups. 

•  Frozen  Foods,  Brands, 
Brokers,  Distributors,  Stor¬ 
age  Facilities,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Processors,  Institu¬ 
tional  Wholesalers,  Great¬ 
er  Cleveland  Retailers. 

•  Northern  Ohio  Food  Ter¬ 
minal  Facilities. 

•  Members  Cleveland 
Food  Brokers  Association. 
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PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc-, 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  l»s  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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After  all,  in 


any  market 
only  one 


newspaper  is 


Newspaper 


Number  One 


—and 


no  “story’ 


can  change 


that. 


San  Francisco 
EXAMINER 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  May  31,  ’52,  page  i3),  cigar  in- 

1-1— stitute  has  increased  its  appropri- 

¥  ¥  ¥  ¥  program  and 

699  Papers  Scheduled  SmSS;"c/n.pfig„'‘‘w7o»\hL: 

will  continue  to  be  “After  A  * 

To  Get  Glenmore  Copy  “M';.‘Rl,ymond'*lLa’''L'’°cL 

"  paign  will  continue  to  feature 

Spring  newspaper  advertising  characteristics  of  the  “no-dunk,  testimonials  in  the  sports  sections 
plans  (via  D’Arcy  Advertising  no  wipe”  Snorkel  pen.  Mats  of  97  leading  Sunday  newspapers 
Co.,  St.  Louis)  for  all  three  range  from  one  to  three  columns  in  94  major  markets.  He  added, 
brands  of  Glenmore  Distilleries  in  widtth  and  50  to  125  lines  in  however,  that  the  increased  ap- 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky., — Glenmore,  depth.  They  are  available  free  to  propriation  will  mean  a  stepped 
Old  Thompson  and  Kentucky  Sheaffer  dealers.  up  frequency  of  insertion  plus 


Tavern — call  for  stepped  up  cam¬ 
paigns  in  all  key  markets. 


up  frequency  of  insertion  plus 
expanded  activities  in  merchan¬ 
dising  the  message  at  the  retail 
level.” 


paigns  in  all  key  markets.  Gerity  Plans  Expanded  dising  the  message  at  the  retail 

Kentucky  Tavern  “prestige”  Advertising  Push  in  '53 

Expanded  advertising,  m  e  r-  __  ,  tt 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP  chandising  and  sales  promotion  Hallicrafters  Ads  Up 

-  are  planned  for  Gerity  Michigan  Hallicrafters  Company  1953 

copy  insertions  of  600-lines  will  Corp.’s  Dishmaster,  bathroom  ac-  advertising  budget,  which  wilt  ex- 
appear  in  130  newspapers.  Six  cessories  and  giftware  line  during  ceed  $1,000,000  exclusive  of  co- 
hundred  and  300-line  Glenmore  1953.  op  scheduled  by  dealers  and  dis- 

campaigns  will  run  in  35 1  daily  Newspaper  advertising,  plus  tributors,  will  go  mainly  to  news- 
and  weekly  newspapers  and  two  free  mats,  will  be  used  to  supple-  papers  and  magazines  (via  Mac 
Old  Thompson  campaigns  of  400  ment  consumer  advertising  in  na-  Fartand,  Aveyard  &  ^.).  The 
and  200-line  ads  are  scheduled  tional  magazines.  former  will  be  used  in  selected 

for  218  newspapers.  markets  with  emphasis  on  those 

Bell  Seasoning  Launches  "^’ere  new  television  stations 

Stahl-Meyer  Announces  Ads  For  Lenten  Season  ^•’'’ooBl'out  the 

.  .  year.  These  schedules  will  be 

Newspapers  will  be  used  every  distributor  and  deal- 


Stahl-Meyer  Announces  Ads  For  Lenten  Season 
Heaviest  Program  To  Date  Newspapers  will  be  used  every 
Newspapers  in  the  New  York  week  in  all  territories  where  the 


inewspapers  in  me  ivew  Torx  ...  au  ic  wac.c  ...c  cooperative  efforts, 

metropolitan  area,  including  at  William  G.  Bell  Co.,  Boston,  has  , 

least  one  Sunday  supplement,  distribution  to  promote  Bell’s  k 

will  be  used  by  Stahl-Meyer,  Inc.,  Seasoning  and  Bell’s  Ready  /igencies  Diaaing 

for  Ferris  hickory-smoked  ham  Mixed  Stuffing  in  a  special  cam-  For  Sardine  AcCOUnt 
and  Ferris  bacon.  paign  (via  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc.,  Approximately  50  agencies  have 

Described  as  being  the  heaviest  York)  throughout  Lent.  indicated  an  interest  in  competing 

for  the  several  hundred  thousand 


advertising  program  in  the  meat  This  campaign  will  be  in  addi-  for  the  several  hundred  thousand 
packing  firm’s  50  years,  advertis-  tion  to  the  regular  advertising  of  dollar  Maine  sardine  advertising 
ing  (via  Dowd,  Redfield  &  John-  these  products.  account,  which  was  thrown  open 

stone,  Inc.)  will  be  concentrated  _  « _ .  _  for  solicitation  by  the  Maine  Sar- 

strongest  just  before  major  holi-  A  Biumy  Theme  Committee  and  the  State 

day  feasts.  Oi  Shadow  Wove  Promotion  Development  Commission,  last 

Local  newspaper  co-op  ads,  week  (E&P,  Feb.  7,  page  24). 
Shealfer  0«ers  Series  Sunday  newspaper  magazine  sec-  The  Sardine  Industry’s  execu- 


these  products.  account,  which  was  thrown  open 

•Qmck  as  A  Bunny^Theme  Si.  tnd 

Oi  Shadow  Wove  Promotion  Development  Commission,  last 


Shealfer  Offers  Series  Sunday  newspaper  magazine  sec-  The  Sardine  Industry’s  execu- 

Of  Snorkel  Pen  Ad  Mats  other  national  media  five  secretary,  Richard  E.  Reed. 

A  SERIES  of  17  newspaper  ad-  are  l^ing  used  by  the  Pep^dent  acting  as  spokesman  for  both 
vertising  mats  featuring  the  new  Division  of  Lever  Brothers  Co.  to  groups,  said  that  an  information 
Snorkel  fountain  pen  is  being  of-  ^  ^  covering  details  of  the 

fered  to  dealers  bv  the  Sheaffer  Shadow  Wave  Home  Perma-  account,  and  the  method  of  selec- 
Pen  C^  Ft  MadNon  Iowa  promotion  for  Easter.  ,ion  was  being  forwarded  to  all 

LiS^g  Sheaffe^^aS  ad-  ^  Advertising  (via  McCann-  agencies  upon  request, 
vertising  themes,  the  mats  stress  I  *  screening  scs- 

the  meWroof  and  clean  writing  March  and  the  first  five  sion  had  been  set  up  for  March 

- -  days  of  April.  1 0  and  1 1  in  Augusta  before  a 


LaRosa  Buys  Page  Ads 


1 0  and  1 1  in  Augusta  before  a 
six  man  committee,  made  up  of 
three  members  each  of  the  Sar- 


Page  newspaper  ads  and  hun-  apj  Development  groups, 

dreds  of  radio  spots  are  being  Agencies  selected  as  finalists  will 
used  by  V.  LaRosa  &  Son,  Inc.,  invited  to  make  a  full  present- 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  snag  a  piece  of  ation  either  the  first  or  second 
the  Lenten  market  for  its  macar-  in  April  and  a  contract  will 

oni  products  (via  Kiesewetter,  be  let  shortly  afterwards. 


HEARS!  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


.  .  .  Including  Mnlro't  idno- 
pocknd  PLUS  BUSINESS,  which 
comm  with  ovory  odition.  Writ# 
ui  or  ask  our  roprmentotivo  to 
show  you  theso  elhor  provon 
linogo  building  sorvicost 

•  Motro  Doportnsonl  Slort  Sorvico 

•  Fashion  Roviow  Sorvico 

•  Gfootor  Solos  Sorvico 

•  Moiro  Jowolry  Sorvico 

•  Moire's  Super  Feed  Sorvico 

t  r.  And  many  other  supplomontory 
services  that  moon  INCREASED 
LINAGE  for  your  nowspaporl 


80  Modiion  Avc. 
N«w  York  16.  N  Y 


Associates,  Inc.)  '‘We  are  expecting  some  very 

keen  competition  from  the  na- 
Cigar  Institute  Repeats  tion’s  best  agencies,  both  large 

Sports-Page  Ad  Push  and  small,”  Mr.  Reed  said.  He 

The  prediction  made  last  Fall  further  stated  that  Brooke,  Smith, 
that  the  cigar  industry  would  pro-  French  and  Dorrance  of  New 
duce  and  sell  six  billion  units  in  York  and  Detroit,  which  has 
1952  has  been  exceeded  by  one  handled  the  account  since  the  sar- 


hundred  million,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  Eugene  L. 


dine  development  program  got  un¬ 
derway  in  February,  1951,  had 


Raymond,  director  of  Cigar  Insti-  been  invited  to  bid  again,  and  was  t 


tute  of  America. 

Confident  that  after  10  years 


planning  to  do  so. 

The  account  will  run  from 


of  probing  and  experimentation  a  $400,000  to  $700,000  a  year,  d^ 
successful  pattern  of  institutional  pending  upon  the  size  of  the  pack, 
advertising,  public  relations  and  inventories  and  market  conditions, 
promotion  has  emerged  (E&P,  according  to  Mr.  Reed. 
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Market  Research  Seen 
As  More  Specialized 


Marketinu  research  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  a  specialized 
function,  Richard  D.  Crisp,  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  research,  Tat- 
ham-Laird,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
told  the  American  Management 
Association's  annual  marketing 
conference  in  New  York  City  last 
week. 

This  was  one  of  the  trends  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  recent  AMA  study 
of  company  practices  in  market¬ 
ing  research,  whose  highlights 
were  reported  at  the  session  by 
Mr.  Crisp,  its  author.  Complete 
results  of  the  survey,  conducted 
among  425  member  companies 
of  the  association,  will  be  pub¬ 


lished  in  April  as  an  AMA  re¬ 
search  report  (E  &  P,  Feb.  7, 
page  24). 

In  three  out  of  four  companies, 
the  study  shows,  such  research  is 
performed  by  full-time  employes 
who  specialize  in  that  function 
and  have  no  other  major  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Within  the  companies 
included  in  the  survey,  full-time 
specialists  outnumber  part-time 
marketing  research  practitioners 
by  better  than  two  to  one. 

Ratio  Almost  Reversed 

This  ratio  is  almost  the  reverse 
of  that  shown  in  a  somewhat 
similar  study  made  six  years  ago, 
Mr.  Crisp  pointed  out,  indicating 


a  strong  trend  toward  greater  spe¬ 
cialization.  The  trend  appears  in 
companies  of  all  sizes  making  all 
types  of  product,  although  there 
is  more  emphasis  on  full-time  as¬ 
signment  of  the  research  function 
among  companies  marketing  con¬ 
sumer  goods  than  among  those 
marketing  industrial  products. 

Almost  all  of  the  companies 
replying  to  the  questionnaire  do 
marketing  research — 95  per  cent 
of  those  with  annual  sales  of 
more  than  $100  million,  98  per 
cent  of  those  in  the  $25-$  100  mil¬ 
lion  sales  group,  and  86  per  cent 
of  those  in  the  under  $25  million 
classification.  No  appreciable  diff¬ 
erence  is  shown  in  this  reqtect 
between  consumer-product  and 
industrial^roduct  firms,  Mr. 
Crisp  said. 

The  most  common  function  of 
marketing  research  in  the  area  of 
products  or  services  is  studying 
the  competitive  position  of  com¬ 
pany  pr^ucts,  including  market- 


share  analyses,  reported  by  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  engaged  in  marketing  re¬ 
search.  The  second  most  frequent 
activity  is  economic  research,  in¬ 
cluding  determination  of  industry 
trends  and  correlation  of  com¬ 
pany  sales  with  economic  indica-  * 
tors. 

In  the  area  of  research  on  mar¬ 
kets,  Mr.  Cri^  said,  the  most 
widely  performed  function  is  an¬ 
alysis  of  market  size.  Close  be¬ 
hind  are  analysis  of  territorial 
sales  potentials  and  estimating  de¬ 
mand  for  a  proposed  new  prod¬ 
uct  or  service.  Most  widely  per¬ 
formed  research  in  sales  methods 
and  policy  is  measuring  territorial  • 
variations  in  sales  yield,  market 
share,  and  sales  effectiveness, 
with  establishment  or  revision  of 
sales  territories  ranking  second. 
Differences  Slight 
Surpisingly  enough,  Mr.  Crisp 
reported,  the  survey  shows  Ae 
same  functions  with  much  Ac 
same  relative  frequency  for  com¬ 
panies  marketing  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts  and  those  marketing  con¬ 
sumer  products.  Differences  in 
the  nature  of  the  marketing  re- 
I  search  function  in  industrial  mar- 
'  keting  and  consumer  marketing, 

I  he  said,  are  very  slight. 

I  Analysis  of  territorial  sales  po¬ 
tentials  is  the  marketing  research 
activity  considered  “most  import¬ 
ant”  by  the  largest  number  of 
I  companies  replying  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Determining  the  com- 
p  e  t  i  t  i  V  e  position  of  company 
products  is  a  close  second,  and  ^ 
analysis  of  the  size  of  the  market 
for  specific  products  ranks  Aird. 
in  Ac  view  of  the  firms  surveyed. 

Ten  cents  for  each  $100  of 
sales  is  the  median  figure  among 
companies  that  reported  Aeir  ex¬ 
penditures  for  marketing  re 
search.  Companies  wiA  sales  be¬ 
low  $5  million  a  year  spend  three 
times  that  much,  on  the  average. 
As  sales  volume  increases,  Ok 
rate  of  expenditure  drops,  ending 
up  at  less  than  one  cent  for  each 
$100  of  sales  in  the  case  of  firms 
with  annual  sales  of  more  than 
$500  million.  Industrial  products 
manufacturers  spend  a  lower  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  sales  dollar  for 
marketing  research  than  do  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  consumer  products. 
Crisp  said. 

Will  Spend  More 
Six  out  of  10  companies  Aat 
do  marketing  research  expect  to 
spend  more  dollars  for  that  pur-  • 
pose  this  year  Aan  they  did  last 
year.  This  indicates,  according  to 
Mr.  Cri^,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  men  who  pay  the  bills  th< 
marketing  research  investment 
made  in  1952  paid  off. 

■ 

.  Space  Buyer  Named 

Marie  Meighan,  media  consult¬ 
ant,  has  joined  Byrde,  Richard  i 
Pound,  New  York  ad  agency,  as 
space  and  time  buyer.  Miss 
Meighan  was  formerly  with  Joseph 
Katz  Co. 
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SELL  THE 


and  of/  of 

Florida's  Gold  Coast 

-thru  a  single, low-^cost  medium! 

ik  Greater  Miami  —  Heart  of  the  Gold  Coast  -  is  2nd  in  the 
nation  in  per  capita  drug  soles*. 

it  The  big, booming  Gold  Coast  Market  —  spends  48  million 

yearly  on  drugs  —  tops  a  billion  in  retoil  sales  —  has  doubled  in 
number  oi  business  firms  since  1944. 

You  can  sell  830,000. Gold  Coast  residents  plus  a  whooping 
tourist  audience  ot  amazingly  low  cost  thru  Ae  blanket 
coverage  oi  The  Miami  Herald.  See  your  SB&F  man,  today. 


^helllianuHtmld 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 


*  Americon  Druggist 

'i 


STORY  BROOKS  i  FINIEV,  National  Rcoi 
Affiliated  Stationt  -  WOAM,  WOAM-FM 


FlO«' 


EDITOR  S 
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No  Matter 
How  Much  Money 
You  Spend— 


No  Matter 

How  Much  “Color” 

You  use— 

—you  can’t  cover 
The  Detroit  Times 
“HALF” 

of  the  Detroit  Market 
without  advertising 
in 

The  Detroit  Times. 

The  Detroit  Times  "HALF'  of  the  Detroit  Market 
Is  Just  as  Important  as  the  "Other  Half" 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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associations,  schools,  colleges  and  * 
libraries. 

Miss  Gilbert  also  clips  news¬ 
papers  and  trade  journals  for 
techniques  in  advertising  and 
marketing  such  as  consistency, 
repetition,  impact  and  teaser 
campaigns.  She  also  keeps  an  ex-> 
tensive  file  of  marketing,  sales  and 
advertising  information  on  virtu¬ 
ally  all  product  classifications. 

Additional  information  kept  in 
the  library  are  newspaper  and 
magazine  studies,  advertisers’  ex¬ 
penditures  in  all  media,  trade 
press  articles  and  bound  issues  of 
major  advertising  publications, 
success  stories  and  trade  data. 

The  research  department  works" 
mainly  with  the  sales,  promotion 
and  retail  departments.  It  pro¬ 
vides  the  basic  material  for  stud¬ 
ies,  booklets,  memos  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  back  up  the  promotion 
of  newspapers  as  a  medium.  It 
also  subscribes  to  some  of  the 
The  research  consultant  system  outside  services,  such  as  Media 
works  in  reverse  too.  The  sales-  Records  and  Publishers  Informa- 
men  are  supposed  to  give  their  tion  Bureau  reports,  and  tries  to 
consultants  any  problems,  the  keep  tabs  on  what  opposing 
solutions  of  which  could  be  of  media  are  doing  to  promote 
value  in  selling  the  use  of  news-  themselves.  On  top  of  this  it  tries 
papers,  and  tip  them  off  to  stud-  to  coordinate  studies  done  by 
ies  or  projects  that  would  help  member  papers  and  make  the  in- 
the  advertiser  in  his  use  of  news-  formation  available  with  back- 
paper  advertising.  ground  facts  for  use  in  presenta- 

Mr.  Bell  says  the  department  tions  for  the  salesmen, 
gets  up  to  2,000  requests  a  year  Among  the  studies  done  by 
for  information  having  to  do  with  member  papers  which  are  avafl- 
newspaper  advertising,  cam-  able  to  the  Bureau  through  the 
paigns,  studies  and  surveys.  The  research  department  are  the 
department  tries  to  answer  them  Monthly  Grocery  Inventories, 
all,  and  except  for  occasional.  These  store  audits  are  completely 
out-of-pocket  expenses  for  out-  the  property  of  the  papers  that* 
side  tabulation  work,  no  charge  is  do  them.  They  are,  however, 
made.  made  available  to  the  BoA  for 

The  resMrch  library,  under  use  in  advertiser  presentations. 
Miss  Caroling  Lee  Gilbert  as  li-  Another  service  used  by  the 
brarian,  is  the  focal  point  of  the  department  is  made  up  of  the 
Bureau’s  research  department.  All  Consumer  Analysis  Studies  done 
advertising  and  marketing  infor-  by  20  newspapers.  These  come 
mation  developed  by  the  Bureau  out  once  a  year  and  are  useful  in 
or  gathered  from  outside  sources  establishing  trends  over  the  yean, 
is  maintained  here  in  useable  Still  other  items  useful  to  the  re¬ 
form.  Main  service  is  to  the  Bu-  search  department  are  the  con- 

reau,  though  the  library  also  pro-  sumer  panels,  usually  monthly  or 
vides  information  to  member  bi-monthly,  which  are  done  by 

newspapers,  representatives,  ad-  individual  dailies.  These  are  diary 

vertisers  and  agencies,  business  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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Research  Backs  Bureau 
Studies,  Presentations 

By  Mather  C.  Wallis 


WiLLi.sM  G.  Bell,  research  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  AN  PA,  assumed  office  when 
Alfred  B.  Stanford  became  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  and  separated 
the  research  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments.  Before  then,  the  duties 
of  the  two  departments  were  han¬ 
dled  together  under  a  promotion 
and  research  director. 

The  research  department,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  1946, 
grew  in  personnel  from  two  to  20 
persons  in  an  increasing  effort  to 
provide  data  for  a  research  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  point  up  the 
then  new  Bureau  slogan,  “All 
Business  Is  Local.” 

The  department  is  divided  into 
sections  for  more  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  and  exact  definition  of  du¬ 
ties.  These  are:  sales  research, 
statistical  research,  readership  re¬ 
search  and  library  research. 

As  the  Bureau  salesmen  in¬ 
creased  under  Bureau  expansion, 
it  was  Mr.  Bell’s  idea  that  sales 
and  research  department  coopera¬ 
tion  might  be  further  developed 
by  direct  representation  of  the 
research  department  in  the  vari- 
oas  groups  of  salesmen.  There¬ 
fore  one  member  of  the  research 
department  was  assigned  as  a 
consultant  to  each  of  the  four 
sales  groups.  In  this  capacity,  it 
became  his  duty  to  know  all 
phases  of  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  of  the  various  product  classi¬ 
fications  handled  by  the  salesmen 
in  his  group.  The  consultant,  then, 
acts  as  a  specialist.  He  accompan¬ 
ies  salesmen  on  calls  to  interpret 
research  material  and  makes  on- 
the-spot  investigations  of  existing 
advertising  and  marketing  prob¬ 
lems. 

Richard  Blun  is  the  research 
consultant  for  the  sales  group 
working  on  grocery  and  soft 
drink  accounts;  Mary  Saxton 
Lehr  the  one  for  drugs  and  cos¬ 
metics,  apparel  and  house  furn¬ 
ishings;  John  Holzapfel,  assistant 
research  director,  for  the  group 
on  gas,  oil,  liquor  and  beer,  Ca¬ 
nadian  travel  and  transportation; 
Leigh  Dimond  is  the  research 
consultant  for  insurance,  tobacco, 
office  equipment,  public  relations 
advertising  and  domestic  travel 
and  transportation. 

The  four  constantly  analyze 
the  Census  of  Retail  Trade  and 
develop  studies  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Census,  all  to  back  up  the  Bu¬ 
reau  slogan,  “All  Business  is  Lo¬ 
cal."  As  Mr.  Bell  says,  the  studies 
these  research  consultants  under¬ 
take  in  behalf  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  may  range  all  the  way 
from  “plywood  to  corsets.”  Cen- 


(No.  5  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  organization  and  services  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.) 


^Jim  and  I  aren’t  wealtky^^j^i^ 
“  W^e’re  not  poor. 

^^With  our  little  house  , 
and  our  two  children, 
we  think  of  ourselves  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  America.” 

That’s  who  you’re  talking  to  in 
Roanoke  . . .  good  average  people 
with  good  average  jobs  ( the 
industry  is  highly  diversified) . 
Not  too  much  buying  power. 

Not  too  little. 

That’s  why  this  16-county  trading 
area  is  an  ideal  test  market 
for  food  advertising. 

Nothing  like  an  **  Average”  market  for 
test  purposes  . . .  especially  when  it 
is  isolated  from  other  markets  by 
mountains  as  Roanoke  is! 


Our  new  booklet,  "PORTMIT 
OF  A  NEWSPAPER  MARKET", 
will  show  you  how  to  make 
the  most  of  It ...  and  what 
The  Roanoke  Times  and 
World-News  are  doinf  to 
help  you  tell  through  food 
stores.  FREE.  Write, 

Sawyer, Ferguson,  Walker  Co., 
60  East  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17  or 


SnnrtreFtrgtison  eWalktr  C«/ 

Sational  Representatives 


Facts  are  William  Bell’s  job. 
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mr.  atom  meets  the  press 


1  -  ^  ff’t  a  long  way  to  travel  for  a  press 
conference — from  Dallas  to  the  Bikini 
atolls.  But  then,  interviews  with  Mr. 
Atom  are  scarce  since  he  became  First  Citizen  of  the 
World  at  Almagordo  in  1945. 

It's  a  long  way  from  Dallas  to  Bikini.  But  when 
A-bombs  number  four  and  five  blasted  the  tiny  Pacific 
atolls  in  the  summer  of  ’46,  reporters  and  corres¬ 
pondents  present  could  see  the  miles  melting  away. 

THE  WORLD  KNEW  a  year  before  when  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  were  obliterated  that  the  course  of 
history  had  changed  in  little  more  than  a  millionth 
of  a  second,  the  time  it  took  to  clamp  together  two 
hemispheres  of  a  strange  new  metal.  The  resulting 
chain  reaction  was  not  limited  to  the  realm  of  physics. 
A  human  chain  reaction  had  begun  which  would 
be  measured  by  generations  to  come. 

RpORTER  CHARLES  BURTON  of  The  Dallas  News 
witnessed  the  Bikini  blasts.  The  stories  he  cabled 
back  to  Dallas  fulfilled  an  obligation  which  The 
News  has  long  honored :  complete  coverage  through 
the  eyes  of  Texans  of  all  important  events.  Here  was 
a  news  development  of  profound  significance,  and 
Texans  deserved  to  hear  the  story  from  a  neighbor. 

THE  BIKINI  STORY  was  a  direct  hit.  Burton’s 


personal  account  of  the  A-blasts  and  his  wonderful 
human  interest  item  on  the  survival  of  Pig  311  was 
reporting  at  its  best — earning  this  comment  by  the 
late  Howard  Blakeslee,  AP  Science  Editor:  "It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  a  science  editor  to  write  of 
the  atomic  bomb  .  .  .  some  of  the  finest  reporting 
at  Bikini  was  done  by  Charles  Burton  of  The  Dallas 
Morning  News,  who  is,  I  believe,  a  sports  writer.” 

THROUGHOUT  THE  72  COUNTIES  of  north  Texas 
which  The  News  dominates  by  sheer  editorial  su¬ 
periority,  Burton’s  story  is  the  calibre  of  reporting 
readers  expect  from  The  News.  A  market  of  more 
than  3  million  Texans  with  over  $4  billion  to  spend 
keys  its  opinions  and  actions  to  The  News’  voice 
of  authority.  Add  this  conviction  to  the  established 
value  of  The  News’  Double  Dallas  Market,  and  you 
have  an  advertising  medium  of  tremendous  impact. 


SL4TED 

Cresmer  &  Woodword,  Inc.,  Representatives 

N«w  York  •  Chicogo  •  Detroit  •  Atlonto  •  Son  FroncUco  •  lot  Angelet 
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The  balance  of  power  has 

and  the  switch  is 
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DAILY 

ENQUIRER 

999,727  lines 
GAIN 


SUNDAY 

ENQUIRER 

810,741  lines 
GAIN 


ALMOST  A  2  MILLION  LINE 
GAIN  IN  1952,  ALONE 


TOTAL  ENQUIRER 
ADVERTISING  GAIN 
1,810,468  LINES 


And  the  same  thing  has  happened 
to  advertising  linage 


switched  in  Cincinnati... 


to  The  Enquirer: 


(March  31>  1942  compared 

1 1 


ll,,.. 


SEE  WHERE  THE  POWER  IS, 
TODAY,  IN  CIRCULATION 


Tolol:  H8,139 
OHwr:  ll.ni 


COMPARATIVE  CIRCULATION 


DAILY  SUNDAY 

ENQUIRER  ENQUIRER 

Gain:  54,123  Gain:  54,860 
(+42.5%)  (+25.5%) 


POST 

TIMES-STAR 

-0.4% 

'  '  loss:  8,017 

(-5.1%) 


OllWC:  mii 

Tolol:  1SS,T76 

Tolol.  M7,«80 

OllKt:  1070 

0tlwt:4.U3  n 

1.  ii.  u  ii.ni 

1.  Tl.  Z.:  i«.«n 

IJS.IB-’'- 

' 

‘  T  Or  ZM.:  fe 

.*  ^vr-:  ■  *  '  ■'> 

OtZmo.  ‘ 

ia.511  , 

■  ;  '  ’5-  *  4. 

TOTAL  EVENING  PAPERS 
ADVERTISING  LOSS 
1,915,507  LINES 


POST 
677,480  lines 
LOSS 


TIMES-STAR 
1,238,027  lines 
LOSS 


ii  'I 


SUNDAY  DAILY  POST  TIMESSTAR 

ENQUIRER  ENQUIRER 

SQurct:A.  B.C.  P$tbUshers*  Staitmenss^  September  30,  19^2 


All  Cincinnati  newspapers  (except  the  Sunday  Enquirer) 
showed  losses  in  display  advertising.  The  Enquirer’s  loss 
was  only  6%  of  the  total. 

All  Cincinnati  newspapers  gained  in  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing.  The  Enquirer’s  gain  was  67%  of  the  total. 


/ Solid  Cincinnati  reads 

THE  CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 

Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  InC. 
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NOT  JUST 


^  Key  cities  and  towns  with  20%  and  greater  family  corerage. 


This  map  outlines  the  territory  serviced  regularly  by  a 
leading  Seattle  food  broker  .  .  .  and  there’s  a  reason,  be¬ 
cause  62  per  cent  of  THIS  BROKER’S  SALES  VOL¬ 
UME  COMES  FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  SEATTLE  ABC 
CITY  ZONE!  In  this  entire  area  of  distribution,  The  Se¬ 
attle  Post-Intelligencer  provides  adequate  coverage.  The 
Daily  P.-I.  reaches  every  other  family  in  the  Seattle  City 
Zone  (106,334)  PLUS  a  20  per  cent  and  greater  cover¬ 
age  in  the  key  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Seattle 
Wholesale  Market.  This  is  a  balanced  coverage  offered 
by  NO  OTHER  NEWSPAPER! 

THC  ONLY  MORNIN6  DAILY  IN  WESTERN  WASHINGTON  .  .  .  WITH  THE 
GREATEST  MORNING  AND  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  ENTIRE  STATE! 


%  SIATTIi 

POSMNIElllGINCill 

RffMSENTIO  HATIONALLY  IT  NEARST  A0VBET«MI^  SERVICE 


Instant-Dip 

continued  from  page  18 


newspaper  on  his  schedule  carried 
page  ads  on  Instant-Dip  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  then,  in  a  separate 
editorial  feature  on  instant  silver 
cleaners  in  general,  failed  to  men¬ 
tion  Instant-Dip  in  a  listing  of 
available  cleaners. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience, 
Mr.  Wessel  thinks  the  editorial 
staff  of  a  daily  should  know  what 
ads  are  running  in  the  paper. 
“Sort  of  let  the  right  hand  know 
what  the  left  hand  is  doing,”  he 
smiled. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  Mr. 
Wessel  was  so  elated  with  the  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising  program  for¬ 
mulated  for  Instant-Dip  by  the 
Gumbinner  agency  that  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  thanks  publicly  in  a 
full-page  ad  in  the  New  York 
r/mes  of  Jan.  13. 

Headlined,  “Larry  Gumbinner 
said:  ‘You’re  Crazy!”’  (see  cut), 
copy  had  Mr.  Gumbinner,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  agency’s  board,  pro¬ 
testing  Lewal’s  dollar  outlay  for 
the  public  plug  for  his  ad  agency. 

“When  we  told  the  Lawrence  C. 
Gumbinner  .Advertising  Agency 
that  we  wanted  to  take  a  full- 
page  ad  to  thank  them  publicly 
for  their  work  in  our  behalf,” 
copy  read,  “Larry  Gumbinner 
said:  ‘You’re  crazy!  Spend  your 
money  advertising  Instant-Dip.’ " 

In  placing  and  signing  this  ad 
Mr.  Wessel  acted  about  as  crazy 
as  a  fox.  For  along  with  plugging 
the  agency  and  drawing  consider¬ 
able  comment  on  the  ad,  copy 
didn’t  neglect  to  get  across  some 
of  the  product  story. 

Larry  Gumbinner,  who’ll  tell 
you  that  the  keynote  of  Instant- 
Dip’s  promotion  is  “boldness  and 
money,  everything  is  done  in  a 
big  way,”  was  obviously  pleased 
by  Lewal’s  accolades;  summed  up 
his  agency’s  pleasure  this  way: 
“When  the  men  running  Lewal  set 
their  minds  to  something,  they 
just  do  it,  and  there’s  no  holding 
them  down.” 

■ 

Rasmussen  Gets  Post 
At  Parade  Publication 

Milton  P.  Rasmussen,  formerly 
vicepresident  of  Reynods-Fitzger- 
ald,  Inc.,  Chicago  newspaper  rep- 
sentative,  joins  Parade  Publication 
Feb.  23  as  an  assistant  to  Walter 
Tenney,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
publisher  relations. 

In  announcing  the  appointment, 
Boyd  Brodhead,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Parade,  said  that  as  yet  no 
title  has  been  decided  on  for  Mr. 
Rasmussen.  The  need  for  an  assist¬ 
ant  in  publisher  relations  has  in¬ 
creased,  according  to  Mr.  Brod¬ 
head,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  36 
papers  handling  the  publication 
overtax  the  facilities  of  the  present 
publisher  relations  operation. 

Mr.  Rasmussen  had  been  with 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
and  in  1936  joined  the  Texas  Daily 
'  Press  League. 
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Newspaper  Ads 
1st  at  Admiral 

C  H  I  c  A  G  o — Concentration  on 
newspaper  advertising  keynoted 
Admiral  Corporation’s  postwar  * 
campaign  which  put  the  company 
in  first  place  in  television  sales, 
according  to  Seymour  Mintz,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising. 

The  company  spent  $69  mil¬ 
lion  promoting  its  products  from 
1946  to  1952,  of  which  $40  mil¬ 
lion,  nearly  60  per  cent,  went  for 
newspaper  space,  he  disclosed. 
National  magazines  got  the  .sec¬ 
ond  largest  share  and  television  *• 
was  third. 

This  year’s  $20,000,000  budget, 
largest  in  company  history,  in¬ 
cludes  cooperative  dealer  adver¬ 
tisements  with  allotment  of  the 
major  share  to  newspapers,  Mr. 
Mintz  said. 


Bureau  Research 

continued  from  page  24 


studies  of  consumer  purchases. 
Material  from  all  of  these  is 
often  included  in  the  Bureau’s 
various  presentations. 

But  the  research  department 
does  more  than  make  use  of  out¬ 
side  studies.  It  gets  together  mar¬ 
ket  and  media  data  such  as  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  circulations, 
county  by  county,  census  data, 
regional,  local  and  city  product 
studies,  brand  preferance  infor¬ 
mation,  readership  information  ^ 
and  background  for  presenta¬ 
tions. 

Dailies  Could  Help 

A  newspaper  research  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  magnitude  has  an  al¬ 
most  insatiable  appetite  for  stat¬ 
istics.  Says  Mr.  Bell:  “It  definitely 
would  help  if  more  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  would  provide 
us  with  all  the  information  they 
develop  in  their  local  market, 
media  and  consumer  studies.  The 
more  there  is  of  this  the  better 
we  can  prove  that  ‘All  Business 
is  Local.’  ” 

Projects  figuring  importantly  in 
the  future  plans  of  the  research 
department  include  compilation 
of  more  market  and  media  infor¬ 
mation  from  member  newspaper 
and  continuation  of  the  analysis 
of  the  Retail  Trade  Census  on 
housing  and  population. 

The  research  department  fol¬ 
lows  the  opposition’s  moves  as  , 
closely  as  possible.  It  studies  the 
reearch  and  promotion  claims  of 
competing  media  and  arms  the 
Bureau  sales  staff  with  pertinent 
facts  about  them.  Member  news¬ 
papers  are  also  kept  informed  of 
such  developments. 

The  principal  part  of  the  re¬ 
search  for  the  three  offices.  New 
York,  Chicago  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  done  in  the  New  York 
office  as  is  the  major  part  of  each 
presentation.  The  New  York  of¬ 
fice  library  is  also  the  library  for 
all  three  offices. 

(Next:  Retail  Serx’ice.) 
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EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTIMORE 
REVOLVES 
AROUND 

THE^i^SUN 


HORNING  EVENING  SUNDiY 


•Australia 

*  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  adverfisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hamilton  Stroet 
Sydney,  Australia 

PablUhed  Monthly, 

One  Year  Subscription  $12.35 


"two 
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WHAS  and  Slotian  WHAS*TV 

971.134  DAILY  •  300 . «  70  S  U  N  D  AY 
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ACB  Tally  of  Appliance 
Ads  Shows  Linage  Trend 


Advertising  Checking  Bureau, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  reports  that  during 
the  calendar  year  of  1952  it 
checked,  measured  and  tabulated 
more  than  250,000  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  run  by  appliance  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers.  Trends 
and  comparisons  with  the  previous 
year  are  shown  in  the  table  on 
this  page. 

Not  shown  however,  is  the  lin¬ 
age  of  each  of  the  several  brands 
under  the  different  product  classi- 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

fications.  Also  not  shown  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances  is  the  extent  to 
which  retailers  and  their  suppliers 
each  contracted  for  space,  al¬ 
though  that  information  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  original  reports. 

In  mechanical  refrigeration  ad¬ 
vertising  the  three  leading  brands 
in  1951  newspaper  advertising 
were  the  leaders  in  1952;  in 
clothes  dryers  the  top  advertiser 
in  1951  maintained  its  position 
but  new  brand  names  were  in  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  positions;  the  same 
was  true  in  washing  machines  as 
in  dryers.  For  the  sixth  straight 
year,  Bendix  in  1952  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertiser  among 
all  washing  machine  manufactur¬ 
ers  (E&P,  Jan.  24,  page  26);  there 
were  three  leading  brand  names 
in  electric  ranges  in  ’51  and  ’52. 

The  report  on  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  set  advertising  lists  17  lead¬ 
ing  brands,  plus  a  figure  for 
“other”  brands.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  “other”  linage 
totals  to  one-fourth  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  run  during  the  year. 

Simplification  of  Retailing 
To  Make  Selling  Tougher 
Manufacturers’  selling  job 
will  become  more  competitive  and 
more  difficult  as  more  stores  sim¬ 
plify  their  merchandising  proced¬ 
ures,  Datus  W.  Berlin,  assistant 
general  manager,  Gimbel  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York,  warned  sales  ex¬ 
ecutives  attending  the  American 
Management  Association’s  annual 
marketing  conference  in  New 
York  City  last  week. 

Mr.  Berlin  cited  six  major 
trends  in  retailing  that  will  affect 
manufacturers’  marketing  prac¬ 
tices: 

I)  More  emphasis  on  reducing 
sales  costs  by  conversions  to  self¬ 
selection  and  self-service;  2)  In¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  building  effi¬ 
cient  merchandise  lines  by  elim¬ 
ination  of  low-volume  marginal- 
producing  items,  duplications  in 
price  structure,  and  lines  that  can¬ 
not  meet  service  requirements; 
3)  Greater  effort  to  reduce  inven¬ 
tories  by  closer  buying,  more  rig¬ 
id  stock  control,  and  elimination 
of  slow-moving  merchandise;  4) 


.Greater  reduction  of  service  costs 
by  more  rigid  quality  control,  em¬ 
phasis  on  good  design  and  con¬ 
struction,  and  demand  for  efficient 
packaging;  5)  Demand  for  more 
functional  package  design  and 
point-of-sale  promotion;  and  6) 
More  pressure  for  price  advan¬ 
tages;  discounts;  better  and  less 
costly  delivery  service;  free  adver¬ 
tising;  fixtures,  and  displays;  or 
anything  that  will  provide  higher 
gross  margin  to  offset. 

14  Pages  of  Grocery  Ads 
Run  in  Three-Day  Period 

Largest  amount  of  grocery 
merchandising  space  ever  used  in 
any  Washington,  D.  C.,  newspaper 
for  a  single  advertiser  in  a  three- 
day  period  is  reported  by  Morton 
E.  Grossman,  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  the  Washington 
Post. 

According  to  Mr.  Grossman, 
Food  Fair  Stores,  a  chain  of  12 
supermarkets  in  the  Washington 
area,  ran  14  pages  of  advertising 
in  the  Post — three  on  January  28, 
four  on  the  29th  and  seven  on  the 
30th.  Occasion  was  Food  Fair’s 
annual  warehouse  sale. 

Retailers,  Newspapers 
To  Get  Brand  Names  Kit 

A  kit  of  editorial  advertising 
and  window  display  material 
keyed  to  Brand  Names  Day,  April 
15,  will  be  released  by  Brand 
Names  Foundation  on  March  1. 
The  kit  will  be  available  without 
charge  to  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  radio  stations  and  retailers 
throughout  the  country,  according 
to  Nathan  Keats,  Foundation  vice- 
president. 

Tie-in  material  will  include  edi¬ 
torials  and  a  series  of  six  adver¬ 
tisements  suitable  for  signature  by 
individual  retailers  or  groups  of 
merchants.  Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Mather,  Inc.,  prepared  the 
retail  ads.  Editorials  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  writers. 


lake  Decisions  in  isecs. 

It  takes  shoppers  an  average  of 
30  seconds  or  less  to  decide  to  buy 
a  specific  biscuit,  cookie  or  crack¬ 
er  package  from  massed  displays 
of  these  items  in  super  markets, 
according  to  E.  I  DuPont  De  Ne¬ 
mours  &  Co.’s  latest  study  of  con¬ 
sumer  shopping  habits. 

Out  of  a  total  of  more  than  •« 
5,000  shoppers,  the  study  showed 
that  45  per  cent  of  them  spent  an 
average  of  30  seconds  each  buy¬ 
ing  biscuits  or  cookies;  38  per  cent 
averaged  26  seconds  each  buying 
crackers;  and  10  per  cent  aver¬ 
aged  29  seconds  each  to  make 
multiple  purchases  of  biscuits  or 
cookies,  and  crackers.  \ 

Super  Markets  Account  * 
For  85%  of  Grocery  Sales 

A  census  of  the  more  than  14- 
billion-dollar  grocery  chain  busi¬ 
ness,  just  completed  by  Chain 
Store  Age  magazine  reveals  that 
18,218  super  markets  are  now  op¬ 
erated  by  the  nation’s  food  chains. 

These  chain  supers  currently  ac¬ 
count  for  85  per  cent  of  total  food 
chain  store  sales  volume,  the  pub¬ 
lication  estimated,  with  their  av¬ 
erage  weekly  sales  coming  close 
to  $13,000.  Sales  of  $7,500  per 
week  are  set  as  the  minimum  fig¬ 
ure  that  permits  a  food  store  to 
be  classified  as  a  super  market. 

■ 

Toronto  Daily  Raises 
Retail  Rate  in  April 

The  Toronto  Telegram  ups  re¬ 
tail  and  amusement  advertising 
rates  three  cents  per  line  on  April 
1.  Increased  production  costs,  ^ 
says  the  paper,  is  the  reason. 

The  daily  also  notes  a  gain  in 
subscribers  of  9,671  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  September  30  to  December 
31,  1952. 

■ 

Colgate  Names  Taylor 

E.  H.  Little,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company,  announced  this  week 
that  Rolland  W.  Taylor  will  join 
Colgate  on  March  16  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  a  vicepresident 
and  director  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  and  was  previously  a  vice- 
president  at  William  Esty  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 


ACB  REPORTS  NEWSPAPER  APPLIANCE  ADVERTISING 


Apiil  lance 

Column 

Inches 

1952 

Column 

Inches 

1951 

%  1952 
Increase  or 
Decrease 

Number 

Tabulated 

1952 

Number 

Cities 

Checked 

Refrigeratora . 

.  2,424,483 

3,548,162 

—31.7 

65,022 

no 

Freeiera . 

542,742 

344,526 

+57.5 

15,325 

no 

Radio  Sets 

National  Ad  vts . . . . 

58,799 

66,785 

—12.0 

1,686 

49 

Dealer  Advts . 

375,456 

465,624 

—19.4 

18,389 

TV  Sets 

National  Advts. . . . 

650,301 

1,133,908 

—42.7 

7,623 

49 

Dealer  Advts . 

.  3,635,529 

4,460,582 

—18  5 

99,412 

Electric  Ranges . 

350,300 

429  686 

—18.5 

10,880 

68 

Washers 

Standard . 

412,332 

517,681 

—20.4 

42,099 

81 

Automatic . 

864,917 

707,686 

+22.2 

Drvers 

Gas . 

49,418 

44,338 

+11.5 

2,088 

71 

Electric  . 

163,868 

119,085 

+37.6 

7,103 

30 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Cams  Report  Outlook 
\For  *  Automotive*  Is  Good 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


“Automotive  classified  hit  a  linage,  however,  is  in  used  cars, 
new  high  in  the  Los  Angeles  Ex-  This  volume  trend  should  con- 
aminer  in  January — close  to  one  tinue.  From  all  indications,  the 
quarter  million  lines.”  That  state-  first  six  months  of  this  year 
ment  by  Charles  W.  Horn,  CAM  should  see  all  the  automotive  | 
of  the  Examiner,  should  serve  as  classifications  on  the  up  side  in 
a  bright  beacon  to  CAMs  around  volume,  an  all-time  high.” 
the  circuit  who  are  anxiously  j},e  Los  Angeles  Times  also 
watching  the  tapering  off  of  em-  carries  new  car  copy  from  fran- 
pli^ment  advertising.  chised  dealers  in  the  Want  Ad 

The  long  continued  surge  of  section.  Orlie  Hurlburt,  CAM, 
Help  Wanted  advertising  engen-  recently  that  a  broad  survey 

dered  by  the  r^rmament  pro-  conducted  among  new  car 

gram  has  softened  many  a  classi-  dealers  indicated  that  less  than  5 
fied  operation  with  the  deceptive  pgr  cent  used  newspaper  display 
glitter  of  big  linage.  What  better  copy  of  their  own  to  sell  new 
fragile  nature  of  cars,  depending  mainly  on  the 
classified  s  current  peak  linage  factory  of  this  type  of  promotion, 
^an  a  glance  at  the  New  York  Consequently,  the  new  car  fea- 
City  newspapers  classified  picture  jyre  in  classified  represents  virtu- 
more  than  half  of  ^Hy  ^  riew  source  of  newspaper 
classified  consists  of  Employment  revenue  as  well  as  an  opportunity 
advertising.  ,  .  to  do  a  selling  job  for  the  dealer. 

Automotive  is  a  classification  j^jd 
which  might  well  take  up  much  ,  .  n  nr  i- 

of  the  slack.  We  asked  some  ^ 

CAMS  whose  newspapers  run  (D.  C.)  Dm/y  says: 

strong  Auto  linage  to  give  a  few  heartily  agree  that  1953  will 

hints  as  to  the  outlook  for  this  be  a  buyer’s  market  for  the  Auto¬ 
type  of  linage.  motive  Industry.  I  think  that  as 

Here’s  how  Mr.  Horn  views  business  tightens  up  on  new  and 
i  the  matter:  t>'»ed  cars,  results  from  some 

I  “Los  Angeles  is  enjoying  the  Classified  advertising  might  be- 
greatest  automotive  market  in  its  come  less  productive.  We  must 
I  history.  This  is  particularly  true  guard  against  dealers  running  to 
i  of  used  cars.  Competition  among  other  media  that  might  claim 
1  dealers  for  customer  patronage  is  ibey  can  perform  miracles;  nd 
I  more  active  than  it  has  been  for  you  can  rest  assured  that  the 
I  years.  sales  forces  of  competing  media 

“The  increase  is  not  the  result  "'•H  be  doing  just  that.” 
of  any  gimmick  promotion;  it  has  “Many  times  1  have  heard  a 
developed  from  a  city-wide  dealer  say  that  he  had  a  lot  of 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  deal-  people  come  in  but  he  didn’t  sell 
ers  that  classified  is  the  U.sed  Car  anything.  Well,  the  only  thing  a 
market-place  of  the  people.  Tele-  newspaper  can  do  is  bring  the 
vision  programs  are  definitely  not  people  into  his  place  of  business; 
doing  the  job  for  dealers.  Classi-  and  it  is  up  to  his  sales  organiza- 
I  fied  is.  tion  to  do  the  final  selling.  I 

I  “As  new  car  prices  rise,  many  think  we  must  tell  advertisers  that 
families  are  giving  more  serious  advertising  is  only  as  good  as  the 
consideration  to  used  cars,  to  fit  ability  of  his  organization  to  serv- 
their  budget  limitations.  ice  and  handle  and  sell  the  people 

“One  of  the  significant  develop-  that  it  brings  in.  Therefore,  I 
ments  locally  is  the  increased  in-  think  it  is  our  job  to  constantly 
terest  in  imported  cars.  This  is  remind  a  dealer  to  check  the  in- 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  classi-  coming  phone  calls  resulting 
fications  in  Los  Angeles.”  from  advertising  and  to  see  that 

Another  money  maker  is  his  switchboard  is  properly  han- 
“Trailers.”  dling  the  leads  that  the  news- 

Another  question  put  to  Classi-  paper  is  supplying, 
fied  Clinic  Panel  members  was  “As  for  new  car  copy,  we  ac- 
“Do  you  carry  new  car  copy  in  cept  new  car  advertising  in  Class- 
Classified?”  Mr.  Horn  replied:  ified  at  the  national  rate.  We 

“For  years,  we  have  had  a  new  have  carried  several  such  ads  and 
car  classification,  restricted  to  the  realers  have  r^wrted  exccl- 
franchised  dealers’  use.  This  lent  results. 

classification  does  not  permit  the  “During  January,  we  gained 
use  of  cuts  or  display  effects —  22,000  lines  of  classified  automo- 
just  straight,  single-column  Class-  tive  advertising.” 
ified.  CAMs  who  have  workable  ideas 


include 

TEXAS  RANCH  &  FARM 


in  your  advertising  plans 

and  get  the  selling  advantages 

that  only  this  popular 

Texas  Farm  Magazine  gives  you. 


First  in  Reader  Response 
TEXAS  FARM  AND  RANCH  is 
delivered  on  Saturday  preceding 
date  of  issue  to  all  R.F.D.  subscribers, 
balance  on  Sunday  either  by  P.  O.  Box  or 
carrier  in  time  for  leisure  Sunday  reading. 
Reaching  the  producers  of  61.4%  of  Texas 
Farm  dollars. 

Lowest  line  rate  of  any  farm  magazine 
circulated  in  Texas 

For  complete  market  and 
circulation  analysis,  write 


oitd  circwi«t«d  by  ffc* 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

Hr$t  Sunday  of  oath  month 

AMON  O.  CARTIlt,  Pwblistwr  •  I.  I.  MeWHIRTER,  Adv«rtitiiis  Man«s*r 


NEA  Service  Announces  an  Exciting 
Nelv  Program  of  Neivs,  Features 
Pictures  and  Columns  for 


SV9 


fOOD 


week  NEA 

Ilk  JF  introduces  on  expanded 

ySf  program  of  news,  information, 

entertainment  and  counsel  to  serve 
the  modern  women's  eager  and  exacting 
interests  .  .  .  Six  stimulating  pages  of 
features  on  these  key  subjects  and  mare  that 
she  wants  ta  read  about  on  yaur  Women's  Pages 
...  All  included  in  the  NEA  FULL  SERVICE. 

Here  ore  some  highlights  of  the  new  feotures  ond 
new  design  you'll  find  on  the  NEA  Women's  Poges; 
"Better  Homemoking,"  by  Koy  Sherwood,  shoring  her 
ideos  ond  experiences  os  on  overoge  Americon  home- 
moker;  Global  Fashion  Coverage  by  NEA  Women's 
Editor  Goile  Dugos  ond  her  stoff;  Ruth  Millett's  doily 
column  on  modern  living,  "American  Menu,"  new  od- 
ventures  in  cross-country  dining  by  Goynor  Moddox, 
NEA  food  ond  morkets  editor;  "The  Mature  Parent," 
o  feoture  of  worm  understonding  by  Muriel  Lowrence; 
Alicia  Hart's  versotile  beouty  column,  exponded 
Women's  News  coveroge  teoturing  Potti  Simmons  in 
Washington,  Rosette  Horgrove  in  Europe,  ond  other 
NEA  staffers;  and  the  new  illustrated  etiquette  feature, 
"Manners  Make  Friends." 

LH  ut  you  pitoso  your  women  readers.  Write  tor 
our  new  brochure,  "New  Mcos  for  Modern  Women's  foges." 
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P^?=>S  CLUB 

Club  Instituted 
Ccoiada  Awards 
For  Newsmen 

Toronto  —  Started  about  10 
years  ago  because  a  small  group 
of  reporters  wanted  a  place  of 
their  own  to  meet,  the  Toronto 
Men's  Press  Club  is  today  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  largest  press  club 
in  Canada. 

Its  membership  is  confined  to 
working  members  of  the  editorial 
departments  of  Toronto’s  tihree 
daily  newspapers  and  Canadian 
Press,  former  newspapermen  now 
news  editors  of  Toronto  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  and  to  associate  members 
in  public  relations,  advertising, 
radio  and  trade  publications  who 
have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  the 
editorial  departments  of  daily 
newspapers. 

The  club  is  known  throughout 
Canada  for  its  numerous  promo¬ 
tions  for  newspapermen.  In  par¬ 
ticular  there  is  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Awards  started  by  the  club 
four  years  ago,  with  the  Toronto 
daily  newspapers  providing  about 
S3,000  in  prizes  each  year. 

Last  year  its  national  impor¬ 
tance  was  noted  outside  Toronto 
when  a  Montreal  publisher  con¬ 
tributed,  and  this  year  publishers 
from  other  Canadian  cities  are 
helping  to  finance  the  awards  in 
a  number  of  classifications  open 
to  all  newspapermen  and  photog¬ 
raphers  on  Canadian  dailies. 

By-Line  Ball  Pays  Way 

Locally  the  Press  Club  has  pro¬ 
moted  with  the  Toronto  Firefight¬ 
ers  Association  annual  prizes 
amounting  to  $1,000  for  best 


Toronto  stories  and  photos  on  lo¬ 
cal  fires.  To  raise  funds  for  the 
club,  there  is  the  annual  By-Line 
Ball,  which  does  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  job  for  Toronto  newspaper¬ 
men  and  also  raises  between  $1,- 
750  and  $2,000  each  year  for  the 
club’s  activities. 

The  club  is  at  present  in  its 
second  home,  having  outgrown  its 
first  one-room  quarters  five  years 
ago.  Its  present  location  in  down¬ 
town  Toronto  at  99  Yonge  Street, 
is  on  two  floors  above  a  restau¬ 
rant.  On  the  first  floor  the  club 
has  a  bar  and  lunchroom  with 
men’s  club  room  and  a  women’s 
club  room,  as  well  as  coat  room 
and  kitchens. 

Women  are  not  allowed  in  the 
bar  or  men’s  club  room,  and 
are  not  members  of  the  club. 
Wives  of  members  are  given  cour¬ 
tesy  cards  for  use  of  the  women’s 
club  room. 

On  the  second  floor  there  is  a 
library,  which  also  serves  for 
broadcast  studio  one  night  a  week, 
and  a  games  room  with  adjoining 
showers  and  rubbing  room.  Games 
are  confined  to  poker  twice  week¬ 
ly,  table  tennis  and  darts.  The 
library  has  reference  books  and 
copies  of  all  Ontario  dailies. 

Membership  Setup 

Club’s  membership  at  present 
is  about  175  active  members,  175 
associate  members  and  about  300 
out-of-town  members.  There  is 
an  initiation  fee  of  $25  for  all 
members.  $10  annual  membership 
fee  for  active  members,  $20  for 
associate  members  who  do  not 
have  a  vote  but  have  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  16-man  board 
of  directors,  and  $2  for  out-of- 
town  members. 

There  are  two  directors  from 
each  of  the  three  Toronto  dailies, 
two  from  Canadian  Press,  two  as¬ 


sociate  member  representatives 
and  six  officers  on  the  board  of 
directors.  Current  president  is 
Norman  Johnston,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  with  Donald  Goudy,  To¬ 
ronto  Star,  and  Edgar  Simon, 
Canadian  Press,  as  vicepresidents. 

The  club  has  about  50  annual 
guest  members,  consisting  of 
sporting  and  entertainment  world 
figures  who  do  not  qualify  for 
membership,  but  who  do  much 
work  for  the  club.  The  head  of 
the  entertainment  committee,  for 
example,  comes  under  this  cate¬ 
gory.  He  is  responsible  for  some 
60  entertainment  nights  a  year. 
A  number  of  coaches  of  sporting 
clubs  are  such  guest  members. 
They  do  weekly  broadcasts  with 
panels  of  members  and  guests  up 
to  12,  each  Tuesday  evening.  For 
this  the  club  receives  $120  a  week 
from  the  station. 

Lord  Alexander  of  Tunis,  for¬ 
mer  Governor-General  of  Canada 
and  present  British  defense  min¬ 
ister,  is  an  honorary  member.  He 
liked  to  drop  into  the  club  un¬ 
announced  whenever  he  was  in 
Toronto,  and  presented  the  club 
with  one  of  his  paintings.  Only 
woman  member,  honorary  status, 
is  Barbara  Ann  Scott,  the  skater. 

Nearly  Debt-Free 

The  club  has  spent  about  $40,- 
000  on  its  present  premises,  and 
in  the  five  years  it  has  been  there 
has  paid  off  nearly  all  indebted¬ 
ness.  About  $5,500  is  still  owing 
on  bonds  to  members.  When  the 
present  lease  is  up  in  three  years, 
the  club  plans  to  buy  its  own 
building. 

In  addition  to  the  club’s  many 
social  activities  for  its  members 
and  associates,  it  operates  a  num¬ 
ber  of  charity  affairs.  These  in¬ 
clude  raising  funds  for  chairs  for 


paraplegic  ho%pital  patients,  send¬ 
ing  100  Christmas  baskets  to  ,som. 
of  Toronto’s  needy,  raising  funds 
for  families  of  deceased  members 
through  special  entertainment 
shows. 

Only  lunches  are  served  and  t 
are  limited  to  a  few  items.  It 
was  found  unprofitable  to  serve 
dinners  and  fuller  luncheons.  The 
bar  makes  a  profit  to  the  club 
of  about  49  per  cent. 

Outside  activitie.s  of  the  club 
include  an  annual  fishing  paiTj 
to  Algonquin  Forest  Preserve  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Ontario  government, 
with  members  being  flown  into  the  | 
park  200  miles  north  of  Toronto; 
two  annual  golf  tournaments  and 
a  Winter  curling  tournament. 

At  Christmastime  the  game 
room  is  transformed  into  a  nur¬ 
sery  with  an  attendant  so  that 
wive,s  of  members  can  do  their 
shopping  knowing  their  young¬ 
sters  are  well  looked  after. 

Opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
club  is  a  bronze  memorial  to  To¬ 
ronto  newspapermen  who  were 
killed  during  World  War  II,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  photos  of  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth  II,  the  late  King  George  VI 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  taken  by 
Toronto  newspaper  photographers 
during  their  visits  here. 

■ 

Ottawa  Club  Elects, 
Gives  Writing  Awards 

Ottawa  —  Bruno  Comeau,  of 
Le  Droit,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Ottawa  Press  Club.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  George  Kitchen  of  the  \ 
Canadian  Press. 

Awards  for  the  best  reporting 
and  feature  writing  went  to  Fred 
Inglis  and  Robert  Abra,  Citizen: 
Gernard  Legare,  Le  Droit,  and 
Richard  Jackson,  Stephen  Frank¬ 
lin  and  John  Dalrymple,  Journal. 


BIGGEST  APPETITES  IN  INDIANA... 

TEST  TOWN.  U.S.A." 


More  money  is  spent,  per  family,  for  food  in  South  Bend 
than  in  any  other  Indiana  city.*  Here’s  a  market  where 
your  advertising  works!  People  in  South  Bend  have  big 
purchasing  power  —  and  they  use  it!  Your  advertisements 
in  the  South  Bend  Tribune  reach  every  family  in  South 
Bend’s  Metropolitan  Area  (St.  Josejth  County).  Write  for  a 
copy  of  free  market  data  book  entitled, 'Test  Town,  U.S.A.” 

^Source:  figures  from  Sales  Mgmt's.  /.V.55?  Survey  of  Haying  Pttwer 
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I  The  Soufh  Bend,  Ind.  Markef: 
7 Counfies,  1/2  Million  People 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  INC.  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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the  people  in  a  market 

determine  the  KIND 

ot  market  it  is  _ 


GI  in  Korea 
Gets  Candles 
To  Fight  Rats 


t« 
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people  in  markets  served  by  Brush-Moore 
newspapers  respond  as  they  do,  because  their  newspaper  is 
part  of  the  family.  Brush-Moore  newspaper  readers 
believe  and  react  to  what  they  read — both  editorial  and 
advertising  material.  They’re  the  kind  of  active,  interested  people 
who  make  Brush-Moore  markets  great  markets. 


From  The  Marion  (Ohio)  Star, 
February  3,  1953. 


if  candles,  each  box  weighing  j 
iboui  50  pounds.  j 

S|t.  Willhite  is  the  husband  oq 
"^ui^er  ijorbitt  of  M.^r^ 

'''4if7h,>''  liv* 


BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS 
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Pro-Red  Blacklist 
Threat  To  Freedom? 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Does  blacklisting  in  the  en¬ 
tertainment  field  for  alleged  pro- 
Communist  activities  threaten 
freedom  of  expression  in  the 
United  States? 

The  question  was  debated  by  a 
panel,  including  several  newsmen, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union  on  Feb. 
12. 

Victor  Lasky,  editor-in-chief  of 
Spadea  Syndicate  and  formerly 
with  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun,  and  Vincent  W. 
Hartnett,  co-authors  of  “Red 
Channels,”  defended  their  book. 
Other  newsmen  on  the  panel  in¬ 
cluded  Louis  Berg,  TV  editor  of 
This  Week  Magazine,  and  Oliver 
Pilat,  feature  writer.  New  York 
Post. 

‘Double  Standard' 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  itself 
blacklists  Communists  from  its 
staff,”  asserted  Mr.  Lasky.  “Why 
cannot  radio  and  television  and 
the  entertainment  field  generally 
do  the  same?  You  have  a  double 
standard  here.” 

Mr.  Hartnett  said  “blacklisting” 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  very 
tactics  of  the  Communist  move¬ 


ment,  which  has  tried  to  use  the 
free  institutions  to  help  destroy 
the  republic. 

“There  is  no  violation  of  civil 
rights  or  civil  liberties  in  refusal 
to  hire  or  patronize  Communists 
or  their  supporters,”  he  asserted. 
“It  is  elementary  common  sense. 
One  is  not  obliged  to  play  host  to 
parasites,  particularly  to  deadly 
parasites.” 

Later,  Mr.  Hartnett  observed: 

“I  believe,  after  much  delibera¬ 
tion  and  after  much  consultation 
with  experts  in  this  field,  that  the 
fight  against  the  Communist  ‘ap¬ 
paratus’  in  the  entertainment  field 
must  be  waged  chiefly  by  devas¬ 
tating  publicity.” 

Board  Suggestions 

Mr.  Berg  suggested  that  a 
board  of  inquiry  might  be  set  up 
to  clear  anyone  misnamed  on  lists 
or  to  return  strayed  sheep  to  the 
fold  if  they  have  a  change  of 
heart  and  desert  Communist 
causes. 

“I  would  not  hire  a  traitor  or 
cheat  on  the  job,”  declared  Mr. 
Berg.  “You  cannot  prevent  boy¬ 
cotts  of  this  kind.  We  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  print  the  facts.  Journal¬ 


ists  will  not  be  silenced. 

“Logic  and  reason  demand  that 
we  insist  on  knowing  who  the 
guilty  are  and  on  naming  them.” 

“The  totalitarian  tactic  of 
blacklisting  is  causing  panic  in 
TV-radio,”  declared  Mr.  Pilat, 
who  charged  that  “Democracy  it¬ 
self  has  taken  quite  a  beating.” 

Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  general 
counsel  for  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  observed: 

“I  have  been  asked  whether  1 
think  the  Communists  in  the 
U.  S.  are  dangerous.  The  chief 
thing  the  Communists  in  the 
U.  S.  can  do  is  to  stir  up  fear, 
suspicion  and  hate.  The  blacklist- 
ers  and  those  responsible  for  the 
blacklist  do  far  more  along  this 
line  for  the  Communists  than  the 
Communists  could  do  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

In  a  general  session  preceding 
the  panel,  Patrick  Murphy  Malin, 
executive  director  of  aclu  said: 

“Turning  to  the  prime  freedom 
of  inquiry  and  communication, 
we  must  recognize  that  it  is  in 
great  jeopardy.  This  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  preaching  on  street-corners, 
or  hiring  a  hall.  This  is  a  matter 
of  official  pre-censorship  or  pres¬ 
sure-group  boycott  of  the  mass 
media  —  newspapers  and  books, 
theaters  and  movies,  radio  and 
television  programs  —  often  mo¬ 
tivated  by  noble,  though  no  less 
dangerous,  anxiety  over  religious 
and  moral  values  in  an  era  of 
social  stress  and  strain.” 


Grand  Rapids 
Press,  60,  Opens 
Enlarged  Plant 

Grand  Raptos,  Mich.  —  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  one  of  eight 
Booth  Newspapers,  is  celebrating 
60  years  of  service  to  Western 
Michigan  and  the  completion  of  a 
two-year  remodeling  and  expansion 
program. 

The  official  celebration  consisted 
of  a  60th  Anniversary  and  Grand 
Opening  edition  on  Feb.  14  and  a 
week  long  series  of  open  houses  for 
civic  and  public  leaders.  Press  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  families. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press  was 
founded  by  George  G.  Booth,  who 
on  Sept.  9,  1892,  took  over  the  old 
Morning  Press.  Four  months  later, 
the  Evening  Leader,  a  paper 
founded  in  1879,  and  the  Morning 
Press  were  combined  as  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  and  Leader.  The  name 
Evening  Press  was  adopted  on  Jan. 
11,  1893.  It  was  then  a  four-page 
newspaper  and  sold  for  one  cent. 

In  1907,  the  new  Press  building 
was  an  outstanding  example  of 
newspaper  architecture  and  was  the 
first  reinforced  concrete  building 
ever  constructed. 

In  addition  to  the  complete  reno¬ 
vation  and  expansion  of  the  Press 
building  and  addition  of  a  new 
press,  new  equipment  has  been  put 
into  use  throughout  the  offices  and 
mechanical  departments. 


FIRST 


The  Oreqonian  is... 


IN  CIRCULATION 

. . .  both  daily  and  Sunday 


CITY 

RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE 
TOTAL 


FIRST,. 


ADVERTISING 


I  RETAIL 
-C  GENERAL 
I  CLASSIFIED 


Largest  Circulation 
in  the  Northwest . . . 
225,421  Daily 
283,744  Sunday 


the  0regomon 


^OITl  AND,  OREGON 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  Inc. 
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Retail  Grocery  Advertising 
.  • .  for  the  Year  1952— from  Medio  Records 
Morning  EXPRESS  -  -  -  -  1,685,085  lines 
Evening  NEWS .  1,426,432  lines 

The  Express  carried  404,478  MORE  lines,  the  NEWS  carried 
172,825  MORE  than  the  other  evening  newspaper. 

After  all  the  fuss  and  furor  about  comics  and  circulations,  one  chain 
grocer  organization  concentrated  ALL  its  additional  advertising  for 
a  big  sales  event  in  the  EXPRESS  and  NEWS  ...  in  combination. 
In  one  month,  the  equivalent  of  118  pages  in  the  Express  and  News 
.  .  .  only  6  in  the  Light. 

Think  of  THAT! 


Represented 
Nationally  by  the 
John  Budd  Co. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Cedric  Adams  *  Secret 
Called  *Nose  for  News  * 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


POOR  CEDRIC'S  ALMANAC,  by 
Cedric  Adams.  Edited  by  Angelo 
Cohn.  New  York:  Doublcday  and  Co. 
3S1  pp.  $3.S0. 


These  six  topics  might  constitute 
the  subject  matter — never  the  secret 
—  of  the  Blondie  and  Dagwood 
strip. 

Health,  food,  sleep,  living  in  a 
home,  sex,  and  humor. 

Topics  of  Cedric  Adams’  column 
in  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  fall  into  pretty  much  the 
same  categories.  The  trick  is  to  put 
flesh  and  blood  and  personality 
on  the  otherwise  dead  skeleton  of 


Metropolitan  Heavy  Duty 
Newspaper  Press 


5  Unit  Duplex  with  Color  Cylinder. 

Capacity  40  pages  straight  80  collect — 32000  per  hour. 

Double  Folden  223/4  cut  oft 
Complete  with  Motors,  Spore  Armatures,  Control  Panel, 
Blankets  and  Rubber  Rollers. 


Accompanifing  equipment: 


2  Standard  Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors  with  delivery 
tables. 


1  Pony  Autoplate  with  Wood  Metal  Pump. 
1  8700  lb.  Goss  Metal  Fiunace. 


9  5  E.  W.  G/E  Metal  Immersion  Units:  Automatic 
Control  PaneL 


1  Mat  Scorcher. 

1  Roll  Rewinder. 

2  Ink  Pumps  ond  Ecpiipment 
41  Steel  Chases. 

1  Single  Crawford  Wrapping  Machine. 


This  press  is  ready  to  run;  is  in  A-1  operating  condi* 
tioiL  Included  are  esetra  gears,  bushings,  all  necessary 
electrical  push  button  stations,  web  break  detectors, 
roll  spindles  and  spring  roll  tension.  Low  price  for  the 
complete  job  os  it  stands,  in  our  Press  Room.  Or  will 
sell  os  a  three  units  and  double  folder  press  and 
fomth  and  fifth  units  separately. 
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local  columnist  in  .America.”  it’s 
been  fun  probing  for  his  secret. 
Like  Shakespeare,  John  Gals¬ 
worthy,  and  your  favorite  baseball 
player,  Cedric  isn’t  in  top  form  all 
the  time. 


the  topics.  A  columnist’s  person¬ 
ality  is  the  oomph  you  go  looking 
for  day  after  day  in  his  corner  of 
your  paper. 

One  man’s  meat  is  another  man's 
hamburger.  Each  man  serves  con¬ 
diments,  and  adds  to  the  same 
chuck  differently.  It's  like  calling 
the  secret  of  “Hamlet”  the  story  of 
a  phrase-loving  intellectual  who 
couldn’t  smack  a  homer  when  the 
bases  were  loaded.  It  isn’t.  The 
secret  is  Shakespeare.  Eleven 
others  had  muffed  the  same  story. 


Anyhow,  since  Cedric  Adams  at¬ 
tracts  "the  largest  audience  of  any 


But  in  this  volume  edited  by 
Angelo  Cohn,  Adams  bats  away 
over  .400  Just  compare  him  with 
the  Introduction  by  Arthur  God¬ 
frey  and  the  Postscript  by  Bob 
Hope.  Cedric  writes  about  food 
and  health,  all  right;  and  about 
sleep,  living  in  a  home,  sex  and 
humor.  There’s  sex,  even  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  It’s  cold  out  there.  But 
he’s  always  readable  and  always 
Adams. 

He  uses  sex  in  his  column  the 
way  Readers’  Digest  uses  it:  He 
writes  about  marriage,  children, 
love-making  and  breaking  —  never 
in  bad  taste,  always  sublimated.  He 
quotes  lines  from  social-worker  re¬ 
ports. 

“Woman  and  house  are  neat  but 
bare”  .  .  .  “Man  is  aggressive;  fam¬ 
ily  has  nine  children”  .  .  .  “Appli¬ 
cant  delivered  ice  and  was  a  man 
of  affairs”  .  .  .  “Family  savings  all 
used  up;  relatives  have  helped.” 

A  quoted  line  on  a  photogra¬ 
pher’s  window  head: 

Candid  Photos  of  Weddings, 
Babies,  and  Affairs.”  And  from  a 
woman  discussing  a  probate  of 


Union  provides  for  country  papers. 
Cedric  digests  a  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  survey  of  married  men  as 
"happier  than  their  wives.”  He  re¬ 
calls  the  measurements  of  the  Ve¬ 
nus  de  Milo — waist  28 Vi,  hips  36, 
bust  34  and  %,  height  5  feet  six. 
And  he  quotes  a  psychologist’s 
marriage  test. 

A  tablespoon  of  vinegar  added 
to  the  water  in  which  you  boil 
a  chicken,  he  suggests,  will  make 
the  bird  more  tender.  A  teaspoon 
of  cooked  tapioca  will  keep  any 
souffle  from  falling.  To  help  waf¬ 
fles,  add  a  teaspoon  of  lemon  juice 
to  the  batter.  And  to  serve  straw¬ 
berries  at  their  best,  dip  them  in 
scalding  water,  plunge  them  quick¬ 
ly  into  ice  water,  and  add  a  touch 
of  lemon  juice  to  cancel  the 
.acidity. 

“Whenever  you  are  introduced  to 
a  blind  person,”  Mr.  Adams  writes, 
“always  speak  to  him  first.  That 
places  you  before  him  and  shows 
him  in  what  direction  to  hold  out 
his  hand.” 

An  adroit  touch  was  the  way  he 
headed  the  graph:  “Among  things 
I  think  are  important.” 

Adams’  appeal  seems  really  his 
nose  for  news.  He’s  a  chatty, 
warm,  homely  character— a  person 
you’d  like  to  talk  with  in  a  corner 
of  the  post  offlee,  over  a  beer  at 
lunch — or  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 


her  husband's  will:  “Lawyers,  law-  your  home 


yers,  lawyers.  I've  had  so  much 
trouble  with  papers,  abstracts, 
deeds,  and  courts,  sometimes  I  wish 
my  husband  hadn’t  died.” 

And  these: 

“In  all  states,  according  to  the 
survey,  the  nightgown  remains 
more  popular  than  pajamas”  .  .  . 
“It  takes  two  to  make  a  marriage — 
a  single  girl  and  an  anxious 
mother”  .  .  .  “The  honeymoon  is 
over  when  he  suggests  that  you  pay 
more  attention  to  the  frying  pan 
and  less  to  your  own”  .  .  .  “Wed¬ 
ding  ceremonies  would  be  more 
impressive  if  the  minister  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  audience 
while  the  principals  faced  it.” 


In  every  category,  Adams  in¬ 
cludes  surprising,  therefore  inter¬ 
esting,  and  sometimes  useful,  in¬ 
formation.  It  recalls  the  best  of 
the  fillers  the  Western  Newspaper 


(AP) 


Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

fAGS  — 


His  column  is  no  Persian  Room 
at  the  Ritz.  It’s  a  readers’  cafe¬ 
teria. 

He  knows  what  interests  a 
lot  of  people.  He’s  never  long- 
winded,  never  pontificating  —  and 
the  Adams  personality  is  always 
unobtrusively  there. 

Like  two  of  the  funniest  come¬ 
dies  on  Broadway,  “Midsummer,” 
and  “Time  Out  for  Ginger,”  a 
haunting  tenderness  bobs  up  in 
an  Adams  column,  just  often 
enough. 

He  admits  he  was  wrong 
the  morning  Ric,  his  little  boy, 
caught  him  just  as  he  was  leaving 
for  work:  “Pa,  will  you  fix  my 
trike?” 

Adams  told  him  he  couldn’t — 
hadn’t  time.  “Well,”  Adams  tells 
his  Ric  for  all  of  as,  “that  was 
a  pretty  big  mistake.”  A  little 
boy’s  trike  looms  large  in  his  life. 
And  to  be  without  it  all  day  is  a 
lot  sadder  than  for  Dad  to  be  ten 
minutes  late  at  the  office. 

Occasionally,  Adams  prints  a 
Lonely  Heart  letter — after  investi¬ 
gation.  And  he  forwards,  un¬ 
opened,  hundreds  of  answers.  It’s 
dangerous.  But  with  Adams’  care, 
it  ha.s  worked  and  produced  mar¬ 
riage  as  well  as  gocid  copy. 

And  of  course  the  typo  depart¬ 
ment: 

i“The  inventor  said  the  idea 
came  to  him  while  he  was  sitting 


Report  FAGS  —  on  a  park  wench  in  Chicago.”  .  .  • 
“Lady,  stranger  in  town,  desires 

TRUTHFUUY . . .  IMPARTIALLY  room  and  males  near  First  Na- 

_  _ tional  Bank  Bldg.  .  .  .”  “The  bride 

who  disappeared  from  her  home 
last  Sunday  was  18,  dark  com- 
plexioned,  and  had  a  bad  scare 
W  above  her  lift  knee.” 
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Building  dcsignah 
il )  Is  present  home 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1  535  5.  PAUUNA  ST.,  CHICAGO  8,  III. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 


To  maintain  its  dominant  position  in  the  8th  largest 
market  and  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  readers  for  more  COLOR,  bigger  editions, 
and  more  copies  .  .  .  The  SUN-TELEGRAPH  has 
ordered  12  Goss  Headliner  units  and  three  pairs  of 
Uni-flow  folders  with  four  color  cylinders. 


Discussing  The  SUN-TELEGRAPH’S  expansion 
program,  Publisher  Edward  D.  Becker  stated:  “It 
will  enable  us  to  deliver  later  news  earlier  than  ever 
before  to  our  readers.  The  new  presses  will  more 
than  double  the  printing  capacity  of  the  plant  and 
will  produce  two-and-a-half  times  as  fast  as 
present  equipment.” 

•  •  • 

Pittsburgh’s  Metropolitan  area  ranks  8th  in  retail 
sales,  8th  in  net  effective  buying  power,  8th  in  retail 
food  sales.  Total  buying  power  is  estimated  at 
$3,703,464,000. 

The  SUN-TELEGRAPH,  gaining  29.6%  in  retaU 
zone  circulation  while  population  rose  6.3%  in  10 
years  to  2,213,236,  set  an  all-time  record  in  adver¬ 
tising  linage  in  1951  —  almost  20,000,000  lines.  Last 
year’s  was  close  to  this  volume. 


SUN-TELEGRAPH  Buys 
12  GOSS  HEADLINER  Units 
With  Full  Color  Facilities 
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CIRCULATION 

Baltimore  Carriers 
Work  Under  Contract 


Baltimore  —  Sunpaper  carriers 
are  adult  business  men,  Herbert  B. 
Reynolds,  circulation  manager,  told 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Press  Association  this  week. 
This  description  of  the  carriers  was 
emphasized  in  a  promotion  show, 
“Know  Your  Sunpaper  Route 
Owner,”  which  ran  over  the  Sun- 
papers’  WMAR-TV  for  three  years. 

“In  our  system,”  he  related,  “the 
adult  should  be  referred  to  as  a 
Route  Owner  and  legally  this  is  his 
proper  title.  We  call  our  boys,  who 
are  employed  by  this  Route  Owner 
or  carrier,  sub-carriers. 

“Our  carriers  are  independent 
contractors.  They  have  a  franchise 
with  exclusive  rights  to  serve  Sun- 
papers  in  a  definitely  described 
area.  They  buy  their  routes  from 
their  predecessors  and  receive  a 
deed  containing  their  boundaries. 

“They  sign  a  performance  con¬ 
tract  with  us.  This  is  a  permanent 
one  and  not  a  renewable  one.  In 
the  contract  we  retain  the  final 
right  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 
a  buyer. 

“In  our  organization  we  have 
170  home  delivery  carriers  in  the 
City  zone  who  handle  morning. 


evening,  and  Sunday  papers.  These 
men  hire  their  own  boys,  do  their 
own  collecting,  distribute  their  own 
papers  from  a  spot  where  we  de¬ 
liver  them  to  their  territories,  take 
their  own  losses,  and  exercise  all 
the  rest  of  the  attributes  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  contractor. 

“The  carriers  handle  home  de¬ 
livery  only  on  their  routes;  the 
street  sales  and  store  sales  are  han¬ 
dled  directly  by  the  office.  On  Sun¬ 
day  there  are  some  exceptions  to 
this  arrangement  when  carriers 
wholesale  Sunday  papers  to  a  few 
stores  on  their  routes. 

6  Home  Delivery  Districts 

“The  City  zone  is  broken  down 
into  six  home  delivery  districts 
with  a  district  manager  or  super¬ 
visor  for  each.  Our  district  men 
are  on  a  five-day — 40  hour  week, 
consequently,  to  assure  competent 
district  coverage  all  the  time,  we 
have  a  total  of  10  men.  Each  su¬ 
pervisor  has  approximately  30  car¬ 
riers  to  contact. 

“Inasmuch  as  our  carriers  pay 
for  their  papers  in  advance  and  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  office  once  a  week, 
the  usual  district  man’s  headache 


the  newsboy  who  works  for  nothing 


Here’s  America’s  most  copied  honor  box.  It  was  designed 
by  a  successful  Circulation  Manager  to  offer  maximum 
weather  protection,  yet  easy  accessibility  to  customers. 
Separate  compartment  displays  headlines.  Coin  box  and 
lock  are  fool  proof.  Available  with  or  without  stand. 
Check  the  complete  Charter  Newspaper  Line  .  .  .  it’s 
tested  and  proven  by  America’s  largest  newspapers. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 
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the  best ! 


a  division  of  the  STEEL  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO  .  Youngstown,  Ohio 
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of  collecting  from  the  boys  is  not 
one  for  our  men. 

“Also,  our  district  men  do  not 
ordinarily  have  to  worry  about 
serving  a  route  if  a  boy  does  not 
show  up;  this  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  carrier.  However,  on  rare 
occasions,  the  carrier  himself  goes 
down  with  some  emergency  sick¬ 
ness  or  trouble  and  we  have  to 
jump  in  and  operate  his  route  for  a 
short  time.  If  the  trouble  is  any¬ 
thing  forseen,  or  if  the  carrier 
wants  some  time  off,  he  makes  ar¬ 
rangements  with  someone  else  to 
run  his  route. 

“All  of  our  trucks  are  company 
owned,  operated  and  serviced.  We 
deliver  the  papers  in  these  trucks  to 
the  carriers  and  they  handle  them 
from  there.  Our  Sunday  papers  go 
out  in  two  parts  and  the  majority 
of  Supplement  sections  are  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  carriers  on  Saturday. 
.\bout  half  of  the  carriers  stuff 
their  papers  and  the  other  half 
serve  them  in  two  parts. 

“The  majority  of  service  com¬ 
plaints  go  directly  to  the  carrier. 
.^11  subscribers  have  the  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  and  phone  number  of  their 
carrier  on  their  punch  cards.  These 
punch  cards  are  run  locally  with 
this  information  printed  separately 
for  each  carrier.  Therefore,  we  at 
the  office  are  not  plagued  with  an 
overwhelming  number  of  com¬ 
plaints. 

Office  Promotioii 

“Alt  promotion  is  run  directly 
from  the  office.  We  hire  a  crew  of 
solicitors  who  are  paid  a  straight 
salary.  'The  carriers  supply  us  with 
a  list  of  cards  with  addresses  that 
they  want  worked  for  new  busi¬ 
ness.  We  also  pay  the  sub-car¬ 
riers  for  new  business  that  they  get. 
This  business  has  to  hold  up  13 
weeks  before  we  pay,  but  it  need 
not  be  ‘increase’  business. 

“Besides  this  cash  payment  we 
run  merchandise  campaigns  from 
time  to  time.  In  these  merchandise 
deals,  the  advantage  to  the  sub¬ 
carrier  is  that  he  gets  his  prize  im¬ 
mediately  on  verification  of  his  or¬ 
ders  by  the  district  man.” 

Revised  N.  Y.  Bill 
Provides  Insurance 

Publishers  would  be  required  to 
provide  workmen’s  compensation 
insurance  for  carrier  boys  under 
the  terms  of  the  revised  bill  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature.  This  con¬ 
cession  has  been  devised  to  meet 
objections  which  caused  Governor 
Dewey  to  veto  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  last  year. 

$2,000  Bundle  Case 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  and 
Toronto  Telegram  settled  a  suit 
for  damages  brought  against  them 
by  a  63-year-old  blind  woman, 
who  had  tripped  over  two  bimdles 
of  papers  that  had  been  thrown 
from  a  newspaper  truck  on  the 
sidewalk.  She  tripped,  suffered 
two  broken  ribs,  an  injured  back, 
a  cut  knee  and  bruised  leg.  The 
trial  judge  awarded  $2,000. 


Personnel  Changes; 

Norton  Comes  East 
Gordon  F.  Norton,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Herald  &  Express,  has  moved 
to  New  York  to  be  associate  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  Jack  W.  Kenny,  general 
circulation  director.  H.  T.  Aust 
remains  as  circulation  director  for 
the  Herald  &  Express. 

*  *  * 

George  Jogolinzer,  former 
circulation  supervisor  of  the  Prov¬ 
idence  (R.  1.)  Journal-Bulletin, 
has  been  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

E.  S.  Gibson  has  resigned  as 
circulation  manager  of  the  Grand 
Island  (Neb.)  Daily  Independent 
to  go  with  the  Manchester  (N. 
H.)  Union-Leader.  His  successor 
is  Dale  Diffenbaugh,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Beatrice 
(Neb.)  Sun. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jack  Walters  has  resigned  as 
circulation  manager  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Oregon)  Journal  to  go  into 
business  for  himself  as  contract 
dealer  for  the  Journal  in  Clark 
County,  Washington. 

Page  One  'Copy' 

The  Southbridge  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  made  a  page  one  pic¬ 
ture  spread,  with  story,  about 
Raymond  Craite,  Jr.,  11-year-old 
carrier,  and  his  dog.  Lucky,  who 
accompanies  him  on  his  daily 
rounds.  Business  Manager 
George  Mozley  reports  it  created 
“a  great  deal  of  favorable  com¬ 
ment.” 

Bishop's  First  lob 
The  Most  Rev.  Celestine  J. 
Damiano,  recently  consecrated  a 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and 
n  a  me  d  apostolic  delegate  to 
South  Africa,  told  Circulation 
Manager  Howard  W.  Bishop  that 
his  first  boyhood  job  was  selling 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express. 

Trophy  for  Boys'  Work 

The  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  recently  presented  a 
trophy  to  George  Johnson,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram,  for  having 
the  best  Newspaperboy  Public 
Relation  program  for  California 
newspapers  over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Stanford  Stanley,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  accepted  the 
award  for  his  department. 

Eldon  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
awards  committee,  praised  the 
Press-Telegram  for  its  part  in 
telling  the  newspaperboy  story. 
He  said  that  the  award  was  made 
not  only  for  the  volume  of  pub¬ 
licity  but  mainly  for  the  fine 
quality  of  writing  produced  in 
newspaperboy  stories  and  pictures 
or.  carrier  contests,*  boy  dealer 
advancement  program  and  other 
newspaperboy  activities. 
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TREMENDOUS  PRESSURE  (*n  thes^e  large  calender  stacks  irons  out,  smooths  down  papers 
coated  with  Huber  clays,  hi  bk.r  m;\vs  picture  story  shows  “How  Paper  Is  Made.” 


OIL!  From  its  own  wells  Huber  produces  oil  it  uses 
in  making  carbon  black,  a  basic  ingredient  of  inks. 


Nothing’s  more  basic  to  the  graphic  arts  than  the  tools  of  the  industry- 
paper  and  ink.  And  the  more  you  know  about  these  tools,  the  better 
they  serve  you.  That’s  why  you’ll  want  to  read  this  issue  of  HUBER  NEWS. 
It’s  packed  with  information  on  both  paper  and  ink.  There’s  a  four-page 
picture  report  on  “How  Paper  Is  Made”;  a  behind-the-scenes  story  on 
printing  famous  Sporting  News.  And  much  more.  You’ll  want  to  read 
HUBER  NEWS.  Write  for  your  free  copy. 


BALLPLAYERS'  BIBLE;  Sporting  UP  TO  20,000  COMIC  BOOKS  PER  HOUR  roll  of!  this  huge 
CMS  has  never  printed  an  error  press,  huber  news  tells  how  comic  books— an  increas- 
in  fact.  Read  huber  news’ story,  ingly  important  industrial  sales  tool— go  to  press. 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 

INK  DIVISION 

622  62nd  St.,  Broohlyn  20.  N.  Y. 

Ink  Plants:  Boyonna^  N.  J.;  Borgar,  T«xas;  Boston,  Mass.; 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Eost  St.  Louis,  III.;  McCook,  III. 

Ink  Soles  Offices:  Boston,  Mass.;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chicago, 
III.;  New  York,  N.  Y,;  East  St.  Louis,  Mi. 

HUBEK  PRODUCTS  IN  USE  SINCE  1780 
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has  now  crossed  the  600,000  mark 
in  net  paid  circulation 


is  the  only  major  weekly 
magazine  to  double  the  circulation 
it  had  six  years  ago 


/Inierim  ClmiiNem Magazine 

MORE  USEFUL  TO  MORE  READERS 
MORE  VALUABLE  TO  MORE  ADVERTISERS 


Ad\)tni%ing  OfAcfi 

so  OOCKCriLLCII  PIAZA 
NCW  VOOK  so*  N.  V. 
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Hills  Appoints 
Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Committees 

Chicago  —  Committee  appoint¬ 
ments  to  carry  on  major  activities 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Professional 
Journalistic  Fraternity,  during 
1953  have  been  announced  by 
J’resident  I.ee  Hills,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  and  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 
Assignments  follow: 

Advaiiciincnt  of  Freedom  of  Tnfor- 
Illation — V.  M.  Xcwttm.  Jr..  Tampa 
Tribune,  cliainiirui :  J.  It.  ^lullaiiey, 

(  ii'7'elanj  Xeas:  K.  I-.  I.infonl,  Salt 
Lake  Tribune;  Allen  Duckworth,  Dallas 
Morning  \\'7cs:  Prof.  Wesley  H. 
Maurer.  I’niversity  of  Michigan;  Hrew- 
ster  Campbell.  Detroit  Free  l*ress: 
Miguel  l,*anz  Durot.  Mexico  ('ity;  AI* 
herto  Gainza  Paz.  Uruguay ;  Carl  Ham¬ 
ilton,  /(»?ra  Falls  Citizen:  Jim  Hormaiin, 
\\('CO.  MinneaiMiIis.  and  Roln'rt  Cavap:* 
nan*.  AP,  San  Francisco. 

Journalistic  Researcli  -Prof.  ('lilTord 
K  WeiKle.  Institute  for  Journalistic 
Studies.  Stanford  Cniversitv,  chairman; 
IVof.  J**hn  P.'iul  Jones,  University  of 
Flf»rida;  Koliert  U,  Urown.  Kditor  \* 
Pibiisiikr;  Dr.  Chilton  R.  Hush.  In¬ 
stitute^  for  Journalistic  Studies.  Stan¬ 
ford  University;  I*rof.  Kenneth  R.  Mar¬ 
vin,  I(*wa  State  ('olIeKe;  Dr.  ticorj^e 
II.  (iallup.  American  Institute  of  Puhlic 
()]*inion;  Prof.  Wilbur  Schramm.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

Ili>toric  Sites  in  Journalism —IrvitiR 
Dilliard.^  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  chair¬ 
man;  GritViin;  Hancn*ft.  ('HS,  Wash- 
iimton;  Frank  (*.  Fernuson,  Spokane 
Spokesman-Kci’ietv:  J.  C.  .Satley,  .Saa 
Diego  FnioiyTrihune;  Walter  lat*!*- 
niann,  AVre  York  Herald  Tribune:  T.»»uis 
Lyons.  Xieinan  Foundation;  Prof.  J. 
Kdwanl  Gerald.  1‘niversity  of  .Minne¬ 
sota;  Nlarquis  ('hilds.  United  Features 
Syndicate,  and  \’ir«inius  Dabney,  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispateh. 

Pn*fessi(*nal  Chapter  -  (leorge  Wtd- 
peit,  Milwaukee,  \Vis.;  Robert  U. 
Hr(*wn.  Editor  &  Pi  blishkr;  J(*hn  T. 
Trebilcock,  University  of  Illinois;  X(*r- 
man  Dohn,  Columbus  Dispatch:  Roliert 
H.  T‘'irr,  Pontiac  Daily  Press;  DellKUt 
Willis,  Worth  Press;  I*rof.  Oscar 

Abel,  South  Dakota  State  College;  Jcdin 
<)‘Hrieii,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  A.  E. 
(jarvin,  Haytoien  (Mo.)  Xeivs;  Odom 
Fanning.  Atlanta,  (Ja.;  Willard  Hasel- 
bush,  Denver  Post:  Hrian  Spink>, 
Houston  Post:  Rayiiiond  Hr(M>ks.  Austin 
■imeriean-Statesman :  William  I  I.atcher, 
To7vn  Talk.  Ferguson.  Mo.,  and  Ix*e  A. 
WTiite.  Cranbr<M*k  Foundation,  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Undergraduate  Chapter  Dean  Hinton 
W.  .Marvin,  William  Allen  White  School 
<*f  Joum.alism.  University  of  Kansas; 
Prof.  Alvin  FL  Austin,  University  of 
Xorth  Dakota;  Kenneth  C.  OLen.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  (.'olorado;  Irvin  Letofskv. 
University  of  Vorth  Dakota;  John  E, 
Speaker.  Oklahoma  A&St  College;  Eldon 
J.  Dvorak,  South  Dakota  State  ('hapter; 
W<alter  Rosinski.  Ohio  University;  Rob 
ert  E.  Petrini,  I'niversity  of  Xevada; 
We.sley  D.  ('alvert.  University  of  Mi^. 
.souri;  Dr.  William  F.  Swindler,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Xdiraska;  Granville  Price, 
University  of  Texas,  and  Prof,  llcriurt 
Prescott,  Grinnell  College. 

Fellowsi — ('harles  ('.  ('l.ayton,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  chairman;  Jolui 
M.  McClelland.  Jr.,  Loiun’ie^v  (Wa.sh.) 
Daily  Xe^es;  C'arl  R.  Kesler,  ('Ineago 
Daily  Xeivs. 

Honor  Awards — Xeal  \'an  S(Miy,  Car- 
son  Citv  Xevada  .'Ippeal:  John  ^I.  Mc¬ 
Clelland.  Jr.,  Longview  Daily  .\ews; 
Carl  U.  Kesler.  Chicago  Daily  Xews, 
and^  John  T.  Hills,  Miami  Herald. 

Xew  Awards  — Alden  C.  Waite,  South¬ 
ern  C'alifornia  Associated  Xewspapers; 
John  C'olt,  Kansas  City  Star,  and  Mason 
R.  Smith,  Goiftmicar  (X.  V.)  Tribune 
Press. 

Ways  and  Means-  (Miarles  ('.  (day- 
ton,  St.  L(*uis  Cilobe- Democrat ;  HernanI 
Kilgore.  Hall  Street  Journal:  Ed 
Do<*ley,  Denver  Po.^t :  J.  D.  Ferguson, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  (Jeorge  A.  Hranden- 
burg.  Editor  &•  Publishkr.  and  Ward 
Xeff.  Drovers  Journal. 

Meniliership  Eligibility —J<»lin  M.  Mc- 
(delland.  Jr..  Longview  Daily  Xtw>.; 
Mason  R.  Smith,  Gouverneur:  Lee  A. 
White.  ('ranbnM*k  Foundation;  Dr.  Ralph 


CaM.*y,  University  of  .Minnesota;  liii 
(hattield,  WMA/.  Macon,  (ia.,  ami 
Wayne  llarsha.  Inland  Printer. 

Ernie  Pyle  Ceremony — Sol  Taishott. 
Hroadcasting  -  Telecasting ;  Pn*f.  John 
Stemi>el,  Indiaiia  University;  Chri> 
Savage,  Indiana  University;  Jack  Park 
cr,  Indiana  University;  Jack  M.  I.,ang- 
ston,  Purdue  University;  William  J. 
Whalen,  Purdue  University;  Phil  Stein 
lnTg,  DePauw  University;  Prof.  Fre<l 
rick  L.  Hergm.inii,  DePauw  University. 
Hans  Steilberger.  Hutler  Univeisiix; 
Dr.  DcForest  (.)*Dell,  Hutler  Univei 
sity;  Xeil  Dalton.  Louisrille  Cotirici- 
Journal;  Marvin  Tonkin,  AP,  Chicago; 
Alfred  Halk.  Xorthwesterii  University; 
'Peii  Peterson,  University  of  Illinois; 
Wayne  Woltman,  University  of  IT., 
nois;  Hugo  Autz.  Sportiiiti  Gotnis 
Dealer.  St.  Uiuis,  Mo.;  Jerry  C<K>k, 
C  ateri»illar  Tract(*r  C'c*..  Peoria;  William 
Kay,  X'HC,  Chicago;  I.,ouis  H.  Seltzer, 
i  leveland  Press,  and  StcMldard  W'hite. 

Representatives  to  the  Executive  (‘oiin- 
cil  J**hn  II.  Francis,  University  of  Ala- 
iiatmi;  W’illiaiii  Folwick,  Universil;.  of 
Minnesota;  Janie-*  Cironiiller,  Penns>l 
vania  State  College;  Wayne  Woltman. 
University  of  lllimiis,  and  John  Hlo'*ka-, 
Haylor  University. 

State  C'hairmeii  are  as  follows: 

Alalgima  -John  Temple  (iraves.  II. 
Age-Herald,  Hirmingham,  .\la. 

Arizona — Leland  Case,  Route  8,  Ho\ 
53.L  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Arkansas — Ralph  E.  Leach,  Ir.,  4V0j 
Uafayette  St..  I.itlle  Rock,  Ark. 

C'alifornia  —  William  Xietfeld,  Station 
KC'HS,  CHS,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran 
cisc<*. 

C'olorailo  Willard  Simms,  Editor, 
the  Record  Stockman,  18J0  Curtis  St.. 
Denver. 

(‘onnecticut  —  <  Lear  Leitling.  37“ 
Hoyt.  Darien.  C<»nn. 

Delaware-  Frank  /umbro.  E.  I.  dn- 
Pont  de  Xemoiirs  X*  (‘o.,  W'ilniington. 

Georgia — Al  Richardson,  92  2()th  NW. 
Atlanta.  (Ja. 

Idah«F“Wavne  Young.  Dept,  of  Jour., 
luiiversity  of  Idaho,  M<»sc«*w,  Idaho. 

Illinois  —  Slarvin  Tonkin,  .Xssociatvl 
Press,  l()0  X.  UaSalle  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 

Itnliana  Dr.  DeFore^t  O’Dell.  De]*t. 
of  Jour.,  Hutler  Univ..  Indianap**lis,  liid. 

Kansas  Dean  Hurton  W.  Marviii. 
Win.  Allen  School  of  J<nir.,  Univ.  of 
Kansa-*.  Uiwreiice.  Kansas. 

Iv4»uisiana  ^(Jeorge  W.  Ilealy,  Jr., 
managing  editor.  TimesPicayune.  New 
Orleans.  La. 

Maryland  Luther  Huston,  .Vrte  )'(>».“ 
Times.  Allae  HIdg..  Wash.  .s.  D.  (’. 

Mass;ichusetts--J(»lin  H.  Cileason.  Di¬ 
vision  of  J(Mir..  H«*ston  University. 

Michigan  Mark  X.  Hr**uwer.  Lan.nihj 
State  Journal.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Minnesota  — ( Itt(*  Silba.  Promotion  Di¬ 
rector.  .\f inneapolis  .Star-Tribune. 

.Missouri — RolR*rt  M.  W’hite,  II,  M•■c^ 
ico  Ledger.  .Mexic**.  M(*. 

Montana — I>onald  K.  Ross,  Sclnni. 
of  Jour..  Montana  State  U..  Missoula 

.Nebrask.i — Dr.  W'illiam  I'.  Swindlei, 
Director.  School  of  Jmirn.alisin.  Ut.i 
versity  of  Xebraska,  Lincoln,  Xeb. 

New  Hampshire  —  Richanl  Vahan. 
Xashua  Telegraph,  Nashua. 

Xew  Jersey— James  R.  Young,  School 
of  Jour.,  Rutgers  I’niv.,  N’ew  Hrim^ 
wick,  X.  J. 

Xew  Mexico  RolK*rt  S.  (lillespie.  41J 
X.  Aliso.  Albuquerque.  X.  M. 

New  York— Howard  W*.  Palmer. 
NY  PA.  I  he  Castle,  Syracuse  10,  X.  N  • 

North  Carolina — F><lward  M.  Ander¬ 
son.  Hrevard.  Xorth  C’arolina. 

Ohio^-Phil  W’.  porter,  Ass’t.  Sunday 
edit(»r,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Oklahoma  (  laroii  Hurnett.  Dept,  of 
Jour.,  Oklabom.a  AK’.M  C'ollege.  Still¬ 
water,  ( )kla. 

Pennsvlvania  —  Theodore  A.  Serrill. 
Pa.  Xsj*.  Publ.  Assn..  209- >13  Teie 
grauh  Hldg.,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Tennessee— W’alter  C.  Johns<»n,  P.O 
Hox  l.S()9.  C'hattanooga,  Tenn. 

Texas  Jack  Hutler.  Fort  Worth  Tile- 
gram.  Fort  W'orth,  Tex. 

Utah  Ernest  Linford,  E<Iitorial  Dept., 
.Salt  Lake  City  Tribune. 

Virginia— Dr.  Douglass  Southall  Frei 
man.  txlitor,  Xews-Leader.  Richmond.  \'  *• 

Wyoming  —  Adrian  Reynolds.  P.‘ 
Hox  $92.  Green  River,  Wyoming. 

Hawaii — William  A.  Sim(»nds,  X.  W*. 
Ayer  it  Son,  Inc.,  227  Dillingham  HbL.. 
Honolulu. 

South  Dakota  -C’harles  A.  Mitclu’’. 
Rrookings  Regi.^ter,  HnMikings.  South 
Dakota. 

X'ermont— J.  W'arren  McClure, 
ington  Free  Press,  Hurlington.  N’t. 

Washington — John  M.  McC’lellaud.  J’-. 
editor.  Longvie^v  Daily  Xnvs. 

W’.isconsin  —  (ie<*rge  Wolpert.  6ii  3 
Plankinton  Hldg..  IDI  W.  Wiscon-  n 
Ave..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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HIOHIY 

MUCHANOISAaU 
COVIKAGE 
THIOUGHOUT  17 
COUNTIES 
POPULATION 


...in  South  Corolino't 
lorgost  city,  Columbia  •  • . 
tho  copHol  and  loading 
contor  in  South  Carolina, 
Columbia  continually  shows 
groot  incroosos  in  Rotoil 
Solos  ond  Businoss  Incomo. 
Got  your  shoro  of  thoso  big 
volumos  throughout  this 
rich,  stilUgrowing  morkot 
...  got  your  product  roolly 
moving  in  oil  17  countios 
by  solocting  Tho  Stofo  ond 
Tho  Columbia  Pocord  os 
your  most  offoctivo  solos* 


24.701.000 
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noofly  ovory  ooo  io  Ctiwklo  rood*  TAo  Stolo  or  TAo 
ColwmOM  Aocord 09.500 


SEIViCi4lD$  IA»  thh 
half,  arfVMtkan  on* 
agamy  gaagta  taam  nofa 
ab«a»  •  yapar'a  MMwkat  ^ 
omT  dt  taxatag*  ol  liia  ^ 
aMvkat.  Thay  previda  tM«  ~ 
inlamMrtian  or  th*  vary 
Urn*  k  h  Oaanrf  '  " 


Mvttiply  Hi*  iion»t*  of  yeor  aolo* 
MOMogo  hy  **i*f  o  foil  color 
tcAodolo  Io  Tlio  Stoto'c  Mogoiioo 
Soctton,  only  Ucolfy  Iditod  Color 
Mogotino  io  Hw  t*o  CorcHnoo 
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COMPANY 


by  helping  SRDS  users  buy 


The  hundreds  of  newspaper  publishers  who  place 
SERVICE-ADS  next  to  their  listings  in  standard  rate 
have  good  cause  to  believe  that  this  supplementary 
information  is  heartily  welcomed  by  srds  users. 

In  the  course  of  exploring  the  needs  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  SRDS  users  we  have,  over  the  years,  en¬ 
countered  many  comments  like  the  following  di¬ 
rect  quote  from  an  interview  with  an  advertising 
agency  space  buyer: 

“We  find  help  in  our  work  from  the  ads  in 
STANDARD  RATE.  When  they  give  us  information,  it 
is  more  up-to-date  than  what  is  available  from 
other  printed  sources.  Linage  figures,  changes  in 


population,  and  any  other  data  subject  to  constant 
change  may  be  picked  up  from  some  of  the  ads 
appearing  in  srds!’ 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  results  of  hundreds 
of  interviews  with  advertisers,  account  executives, 
media  directors  and  others  who  influence  news¬ 
paper  selection,  send  $1.00  for  a  copy  of  “News¬ 
paper  Sales  Promotion  Hand- 
book!’  It  is  organized  to  tell 
you  who  influences  newspaper 
selection,  what  they  want  to 
know  about  papers,  where 
they  turn  for  information. 


(@  ods  help  sell  by  serving 


SRDS  users 


TRIAL  NEWS 

APPEAL  of  Judge  Valente’s  order,  barring 

press  and  public  from  the  Jelke  trial,  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court  seems  to  have  been 
“much  ado  about  nothing”.  While  refusing  to 
lift  the  bar  imposed  by  Judge  Valente,  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Benjamin  F.  Schreiber 
asserted  it  was  not  for  the  Supreme  Court 
but  for  the  Appellate  courts  to  decide  whether 
the  order  was  proper  or  advisable  or  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  good  judgment. 

Judge  Schreiber,  in  refusing  to  upset  the 
order,  made  much  of  the  information  from 
the  District  Attorney’s  office  that  testimony 
involving  sodomy  has  been  introduced  at  the 
trial.  He  cited  Section  4  of  the  Judiciary  Law 
wihich  provides  that:  “The  sittings  of  every 
court  within  this  state  shall  be  public,  and 
every  citizen  may  freely  attend  the  same,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  all  proceedings  and  trials  in  cases 
for  divorce,  seduction,  abortion,  rape,  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  rape,  sodomy,  bastardy 
or  filiation,  the  court  may,  at  its  discretion, 
exclude  therefrom  all  persons  who  are  not 
directly  interested  therein,  excepting  jurors, 
witnesses,  and  officers  of  the  court.” 

While  the  introduction  of  such  evidence 
may  have  given  Judge  Valente  cause  to  close 
the  trial  at  some  time  since  its  beginning,  the 
point  is:  there  was  no  indication  or  reference 
to  such  testimony  when  he  made  his  initial 
ruling. 

Citing  this  issue  is  not  pertinent  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  question,  it  seems  to  us.  The  question 
still  before  the  press  and  public — and  it  should 
be  before  the  courts — is  whether  a  judge  can 
make  such  a  precedent-setting  decision  and 
establisih  himself  as  the  censor  of  public 
morals. 

The  question  is  much  bigger  than  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  newspapers  should  publish 
such  filth  as  has  come  out  of  the  trial.  The 
question  of  barring  press  and  public  should 
be  determined  by  a  high  court.  The  people 
themselves  will  cast  their  ballot  at  the  box 
office  as  to  whether  they  want  their  news¬ 
papers  with  or  without  these  sensations. 

CRIME  NEWS 

PERIODICALLY,  newspapers  are  the  subject 

of  attack  from  various  groups  for  alleged 
over-emphasis  of  crime  news  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  such  published 
news  to  the  total  is  much  lower  than  the  pub¬ 
lic  imagines. 

The  people  are  just  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  other  media — notably  television  —  are 
giving  the  people  a  much  larger  budget  of 
crime  than  newspapers  have  ever  done.  A 
Chicago  Daily  News  survey  has  revealed  that 
at  least  2,500  crimes  of  violence  a  year  are 
being  served  up  to  youth  between  4  and  10 
years  of  age  by  television  programs.  The 
figure  looms  larger  when  so-called  adult  pro¬ 
grams  are  counted. 

We  realize  television’s  programming  diffi¬ 
culties  in  a  medium  that  eats  up  talent  and 
material  almost  faster  than  it  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Movie  archives  have  been  looted  to 
find  enough  material  to  keep  the  viewing 
screens  occupied. 

Television  executives  must  be  aware  of  the 
problem  and  the  growing  public  reaction. 
They  might  avoid  repercussions  that  w'ould 
prove  costly  in  terms  of  viewers’  time  and  ad¬ 
vertisers’  dollars  if  they  established  their  own 
“Hays  office”,  a-la-HolIywood,  to  raise  the 
standards  and  see  that  they  are  maintained. 


The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand: 
let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light — 
Romans,  XIII;  12. 


PRESS  CONFERENCE 

PRESIDENT  Eisenhower  at  his  first  press 

conference  in  that  office  revealed  a  friend¬ 
ly  attitude  toward  the  press  and  made  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  without  saying  so,  that  he  is 
going  to  run  the  conferences  and  not  let  them 
run  him.  Both  attitudes  should  be  welcome 
news  to  newspapermen. 

We  think  some  commendation  is  due  also 
to  the  men  and  women  correspondents  who 
covered  that  session  on  Tuesday.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  kept  on  the  track,  there  were  no 
flip  or  loaded  questions  which  had  been 
present  at  some  previous  Presidential  press 
conferences.  The  correspondents  kept  their 
questioning  at  a  high  level,  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  instead  of  headlines. 

Eisenhower  is  not  a  newcomer  to  press  con¬ 
ferences  except  that  this  time  he  is  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  reporters  have  a 
large  responsibility  in  proving  to  him  that 
regular  press  conferences  are  a  useful  and 
necessary  link  between  the  people  and  the 
Chief  Executive.  In  view  of  the  President’s 
expressed  high  regard  for  the  press  the  job 
should  not  be  too  difficult. 

Two  things  are  liked  particularly  about  his 
first  conference:  He  did  not  evade  or  avoid 
questions — there  was  not  a  single  “no  com¬ 
ment”  during  the  half  hour;  and  his  state¬ 
ment  that  this  se-ssion  should  not  set  a  pattern 
for  all  others — he  was  open  to  suggestions 
for  changes  in  the  hour  or  day  or  methods. 

The  press  could  not  ask  for  a  more  en¬ 
couraging  opening  of  relations  with  the  new 
President.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  unpleas¬ 
antries,  the  sniping,  the  verbal  animosities, 
which  have  characterized  some  press  con¬ 
ferences  in  recent  administrations,  will  be 
avoided. 

LAUGH  OF  THE  WEEK 

A  NEW  measuring  device  for  the  appeal  of 
TV  programs  and  commercials  has  been 
found. 

Toledo’s  water  commissioner  claims  he  can 
do  this  by  means  of  the  fluctuations  he  has 
found  in  the  water  nressure  during  the  even¬ 
ing.  It  seems  that  pressure  remains  high 
during  the  program  but  suddenly  drops  off 
at  the  end.  The  commissioner  takes  this  to 
indicate  that  although  people  watch  the  pro¬ 
gram  they  get  up  and  do  other  things  when 
the  commercial  is  on — go  to  the  bathroom 
and  get  a  drink  of  water,  etc. 

We  don’t  have  to  remind  advertisers  that 
newspapers  are  “mobile,”  can  be  carried  any¬ 
where.  and  read  in  any  room  at  any  time. 


NEED  FOR  CENSUS 

IN  OUR  rapidly  changing  economy  it  is  im¬ 
perative  to  have  new  benchmarks  at 
regular  intervals  to  form  the  background  for 
many  basic  decisions  that  must  be  made 
daily  by  business  executives  in  some  3,000,000 
business  establishments.  Guesswork  no  long¬ 
er  can  be  afforded. 

Five  years  have  gone  by  since  the  last 
census  of  business  and  industry  was  taken. 
In  that  time  our  economy  has  experienced 
tremendous  changes,  both  nationally  and 
locally.  There  is  litUe  or  no  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  available  with  which  business  can 
make  sound  estimates  and  decisions  so  funda¬ 
mentally  necessary  if  our  economy  is  to  avoid 
or  materially  reduce  the  “boom  and  bust” 
periods. 

If  the  forthcoming  census  of  business  and 
industry  is  to  be  undertaken  in  1954,  cover¬ 
ing  the  year  1953,  the  necessary  appropria¬ 
tions  must  be  made  this  year  by  Congress. 

Beset  with  the  necessity  and  desire  to  cur¬ 
tail  many  government  expenditures.  Congress 
might  include  the  Census  Bureau  in  its  cur¬ 
tailment  program.  We  believe  many  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  editors  will  agree  with 
us  that  it  would  be  illogical  for  Congress  to 
interfere  with  the  business  census  schedule. 

Newspapermen  may  want  to  remind  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress  of  the 
importance  of  this  work.  And,  as  to  its  im¬ 
portance,  we  recall  this  statement  of  the 
Hoover  Commission: 

“In  appraising  the  work  of  the  statistical 
agencies  of  government,  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  needs  of  a  modern  society  for 
accurate  information  concerning  the  processes 
of  economic  and  social  life.  As  the  division 
of  labor  in  economic  affairs  becomes  more 
complex,  as  economic  and  social  systems 
come  to  involve  diverse  combinations  of  self- 
adjusting  and  consciously  controlled  opera¬ 
tions,  as  governmental  structure  itself  be¬ 
comes  more  highly  developed,  the  need  for 
current  statistics  is  intensified.  ...  If  the 
competitive  enterprise  system  is  to  function 
effectively;  private  decisions  concerning  in¬ 
vestment.  production,  and  distribution  must 
proceed  from  a  knowledge  of  market  condi¬ 
tions  much  broader  than  that  available  to  in¬ 
dividuals  guided  only  by  their  own  observa¬ 
tions.  .  .  .” 

THREAT  TO  PRESS 

THE  WARNING  of  the  Guatemalan  Govern¬ 
ment  that  “measures”  would  be  taken 
against  foreign  correspondents  and  local  news¬ 
papermen  who  reported  falsely  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  that  country  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
totalitarian  edict. 

The  government  spokesman  “assures”  news¬ 
men  that  this  is  not  a  threat  or  effort  to 
stifle  freedom  of  the  press.  But  it  is  clear  that 
it  constitutes  a  warning  to  write  favorably 
about  the  government — or  else. 

The  government  itself  will  be  the  judge  of 
what  constitutes  “false”  reporting.  Local 
newsmen  were  invited  to  “collaborate  with 
the  government  to  maintain  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  nation”. 

Any  government  that  assumes  the  right  to 
punish  newsmen  for  printing  information 
which  the  “authorities”  declare  to  be  false, 
and  suggests  that  all  newsmen  should  “col¬ 
laborate”  with  the  government,  opens  itself 
to  suspicion. 
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PERSONAL  falo  (N.  Y.)  Evet 

MENTION  year  of  Army  di 

I.  has  left  for  mt 

R.  W.  AkpiRS,  editor  of  the  Beau-  Camp  Eustis,^Va^ 
rnont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  is  on  a 
State  Department  swing  through  Andersc 


advertising  department  of  the  Buf-  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  and 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  after  a  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald, 
year  of  Army  duty.  Don  Berry  has  become  comptroller  and  office 
has  left  for  military  service  at  manager  of  the  Brownsville  (Pa.) 


the  Far  East  to  explain  U.S.  meth-  of  the  Longview  (Wash.) 

ods  of  newspaper  production.  Daily  News,  has  been  elected  presi- 


Sevellon  Brown  3rd,  editor  of  Club, 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal- 
Bulletin,  has  received  the  Republic 


Camp  Eustis,  Va.  Telegraph. 

*  *  4>  *  «  « 

R.  M.  Anderson,  business  man-  Earle  Sample  has  resigned  as 
ager  of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  advertising  manager  of  the  Ontario 
Daily  News,  has  been  elected  presi-  (Ore.)  Argus-Observer  to  become 
dent  of  the  Columbia  River  Shrine  manager  of  the  publication  and 


plant  of  the  Payette  (Idaho)  Inde¬ 
pendent-Enterprise. 


Bulletin,  has  received  the  Republic  Thomas  A.  Cloutier,  assistant  *  *  ♦  | 

of  Italy’s  Star  of  Solidarity  for  business  manager  of  the  Oswego  Hugh  Walls,  business  manager  | 
his  newspapers’  help  in  a  fund  (N.  Y.)  Palladium-Times,  has  been  for  the  McClatchy  Newspapers,  I 

raising  drive  to  aid  Po  Valley  appointed  business  manager.  Es-  and  Mrs.  Walls  are  on  a  two-  j 

flood  victims  in  1951.  ther  B.  Dalgaard,  national  adver-  week  holiday  in  Hawaii. 

♦  ♦  *  tising  manager  of  the  newspaper,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Francis  S.  Murphy  editor  and  has  been  named  secretary  Mrs.  Marian  William  has  been 

publisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  of  the  publishing  corporation.  Both  named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Times,  has  received  a  citation  from  positions  were  formerly  held  by  De  Lake  (Ore.)  News-Guard. 

the  Children’s  Cancer  Research  Edwin  M.  Waterbury.  Jean  Haile,  secretary  of  the 

Foundation,  Boston,  for  furthering  *  ♦  ♦  Oregon  Coast  Ad  Club,  has  been 

cancer  research.  Patrick  E.  Taggart,  business  named  secretary  for  the  paper. 

♦  ♦  *  manager  of  the  Waco  (Tex.) 

Carl  Murphy  of  the  Afro-Amer-  News.-Tribune  and  the  Waco  T_  *Vi« 
ican  Newspapers  was  honored  re-  Times-Herald,  has  been  elected  Hi  tHe  t.aitOnal  XtOOmS 
cently  at  a  testimonial  banquet  president  of  the  Waco  Chamber  of 

upon  completion  of  30  years  as  Commerce.  Al  Hirshberg  has  left  the 


paper,  has  been  named  secretary  Mrs.  Marian  William  has  been 
of  the  publishing  corporation.  Both  named  advertising  manager  of  the 
positions  were  formerly  held  by  De  Lake  (Ore.)  News-Guard. 
the  late  Edwin  M.  Waterbury.  Jean  Haile,  secretary  of  the 

♦  ♦  *  Oregon  Coast  Ad  Club,  has  been 
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president  of  the  Negro  newspaper 
group. 


ommerce.  Al  Hirshberg  has  left  the 

*  *  *  ^ports  staff  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 

William  H.  Goodman,  Jr.,  has  Post  to  devote  full  time  to  maga- 


*  ♦  ♦  been  named  classified  advertising  zine  and  book  writing. 

Roy  H.  Thomson,  president  of  manager  of  the  .*  *  * 

lomson  Dailies,  Toronto,  a  chain  Camden  (N.  J.) 

16  Canadian  daily  newsDaoers.  Courier-Post,  suc- 


Thomson  Dailies,  Toronto,  a  chain  Camden  (N.  J.) 
of  16  Canadian  daily  newspapers.  Courier-Post,  suc- 
will  be  a  candidate  for  a  seat  as  ceeding  Robert 
member  of  Parliament  in  the  forth-  F..  Tushingham, 
coming  Canadian  federal  election,  resigned.  Mr. 


resigned.  Mr. 
Goodman  has 
served  as  assistant 
classified  m  a  n  - 


Norman  Blake,  editor  of  the  served  as  assistani 
West  Virginia  News,  Ronceverte,  classified  man- 
W.  Va.,  was  elected  president  of  ager  since  Aug 
the  Greenbrier  county  alumni  of  ust,  1951. 

West  Virginia  University.  Frank  Addel 


Y 


Howard  Archer,  formerly  with 
newspapers  in  Indiana  and  Ala¬ 
bama,  has  joined  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times- 
Telegraph.  succeeding  Tyson 
Paine,  resigned. 


l/llCfrffrmAROuNP 
'  AT  A 

PtSTANCe  OP  4,000 
MILE6  au/eee 
TEKRA'S  SmCE 
sr/moNf 


Goodman 

Long  Beach 


Mary  E.  Zeitheim,  former! 
women’s  page  editor  of  the  San-  | 
dusky  (Ohio)  Register-Star-News,  | 
has  joined  the  women’s  page  staff 
of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
as  feature  writer. 


West  Virginia  University.  Frank  Addel-  —  , -  „ 

♦  *  *  man,  former  re-  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 

Hulbert  Taft,  president  and  tail  advertising  Goodman  feature  writer. 

publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  manager  of  the  Long  Beach  *  *  * 

Times-Star,  is  making  a  two-weeks  (Calif)  Press-Telegram,  has  be-  jqe  Roche,  formerly  a  reporter 

air  tour  of  the  Caribbean  islands  come  director  of  advertising  and  j-Qp  ^he  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her- 

with  Mrs.  Taft.  promotion  for  the  Honolulu  now  writing  a  biweekly  col- 

♦  ♦  ♦  (T.  H.)  Advertiser,  succeeding  the  ^mn  for  the  paper. 

Ray  Tassin  resigned  recently  as  late  Waldo  Houchin.  ♦  ♦  * 


Beginning  March  1 ! 


news  editor  of  the  Clinton  (Okla.) 
Daily  News  to  become  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Konawa  Leader  which 
he  and  his  wife  have  bought  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Poe. 

4>  *  * 

Mrs.  Etta  G.  Gallagher,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Laconia  (N.  H.)  Citi- 
zen  Publishing  Co.,  will  be  one  of 
three  persons  honored  at  the  an¬ 
nual  appreciation  dinner  of  the 
Laconia  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Feb.  23. 

*  *  * 

Fred  G.  Sappington,  editor  of 
the  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star, 
was  recently  initiated  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  member  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 


Albert  Knappe,  formerly  with 


Tom  Jones  has  joined  the  staff 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Your  readers 
will  sit  up 
and  beg  for 

/ 


On  the  Business  Side 

A.  H.  Soldwich,  a  member  of  \\  »  y  j-ea 

the  advertising  staff  of  the  Decorah  to 

(Iowa)  Public  Opinion  and  the  I  y  ter 

Decorah  Journal,  has  been  ap-  J  n 

pointed  classified  advertising  man-  lE 

ager  of  the  newspapers.  Elizabeth 
Brownlee  Kane  has  joined  the 
advertising  sales  staff.  ^ 

John  Carson  has  rejoined  the  211  W.  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago  6 
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by  George  Sixta 
—starting  March  2! 

If  you  hurry,  you  still  may  be 
able  to  Ret  in  on  the  debut  of  this 
Rreat,  new  daily  strip  and  Sunday 
paRe,  already  sold  on  siRht  to  more 
than  50  eminent  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers!  Rivets,  who  spent  his 
puppyhood  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ninR  Post,  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
best-known,  best-loved  doRs  —  and 
he’ll  work  like  a  doR  buildinR 
reader-interest  for  you.  Wire  today 
to  find  out  about  availability  and 
terms  in  your  territory! 


chica'go  sun-times 
_ 


The  amazing  and  immediate 
success  of  the  TWIN  EARTHS 
daily  strip  —  now  only  a  few 
months  old — created  a  demand 
for  a  Sunday  page  in  full  color 
I  of  this  action-packed  science- 
-  adventure  feature  that  is  "out 
!  of  this  world"! 

Phone,  wire  or  write 
for  samples  ami  rates 


UNITED  FEATURES 

??0falt  42niISt.,N(w  Uik.lA 


Harry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Personal 

continued  from  page  47 

of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press-Evening  News.  E.  J.  Slay- 
man,  City  Hall  reporter,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  go  to  Pampa,  Tex. 

*  *  * 

Al  Best  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 
after  resigning  from  his  position  as 
night  city  editor  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal-Herald.  He  pre¬ 
viously  was  state  editor  of  the  now- 
defunct  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  J.  Saunders  is  leaving 
as  Plainville.  Conn.,  reporter  for 
the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald 
after  25  years  to  become  the  news¬ 
paper’s  police  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Bates  D.  McClean,  United 
Press  staffer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Bureau  for  the  past  four  years,  has 

EDITOR  6.  PUBUSHER 

Tkt  Oldtn  PuUulur/  and  ddttnisir/ 
Semspaper  in  Amrrua 


joined  the  U.P.  Newark  bureau  as 
day  desk  man. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

M.  D.  Floren  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  the  John  Day  (Ore.) 
Blue  Mountain  Eagle  while  Pub¬ 
lisher  Elmo  E.  Smith  serves  in 
the  Oregon  legislature. 

*  n  n 

Julian  F.  Granger  has  resigned 
as  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  manager  for 
United  Press  to  join  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Knoxville  News-Senti¬ 
nel.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


1=L 


Granger 


‘*No  matter  how  rushed  we  get,  you’ll  have  to  read  more  than  the 
first  three  words  of  a  story  before  writing  the  head!” 


With  which  hai  bm  r  d  Th  t  !*  ^  iiuiii  ly  iiiuiiui: 

wubiithnd  March  active  duty  in  Korea  and  Japan.  Philip  Querido,  formerly  on  the  Lee  SMnii  has  rejoined  the 

March  i^;  FOTrthkttate.  Mar^  I,  1894;  In  Japan  he  was  executive  officer  foreign  staff  of  the  United  Press  in  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 

Febraan  and  Stripes  in  charge  of  New  York  and  Mexican  corre-  copy  desk  after  more  than  a  year 

Rwttered_  Contenti  cimyrighted  1952  by  all  editorial  policy.  spondent  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour-  of  active  duty  as  an  Air  Force 

Poblilhcf  Co.,  inc.  *  *  *  »*«/  Kac  i/\inAr1  tViA  moinr  Iajlicg  Dei  t  lioc 


William  J.  Fox,  former  night  Club  of  the  Buffalo  Fire  Depart- 

manager  of  Memphis  UP,  who  ment. 

has  just  returned  from  19  months  *  *  * 


rector  of  the  U.P.’s  new  Rhode 
Island  Bureau. 


Tbe  Eorroa  a  PuBLiaaEt  Co.,  Inc. 
JanEa  WticBT  BtowH 

_ _ Preiidtnl _ 

Crnfral  PuUuation  Ofues: 
Seventaenth  Floor,  Timet  Tower 
42iid  Se  and  Broadway,  New  York  34.  N.  Y, 
TtUpkanii; 


*  *  ♦  nal  and  Newsweek,  has  joined  the  major.  James  Bell  also  has  joined 

WaLiAM  Thomas  has  switched  copy  ^^esk  of  the  Montgomery  the  News  copy  desk,  and  Mrs. 

from  the  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily  (Ala.)  Journal  as  a  wire  copy  edi-  Jean  McD.  Plum  and  Barbara 

Leader  to  the  Anadarko  Daily  lor-  Sullivan  have  become  society  re- 

*  “  porters. 


News  as  news  editor.  He  succeeds 
Frank  Skinner,  now  in  the  infor- 


Finis  Mothershead,  with  the 


fSmt  ^  a*  Michigan  State  Associated  Press  bureau  in  Albu- 

College.  querque,  N.  M.,  since  1943,  has 

EJttor;_  jawaa  CoLLiHca^  Rat  ♦  *  ♦  reported  for  a  new  assignment 


I*  Mciw^V7"and'^M*™Er Jessie  L.  Armstead,  in  the  so-  with  the  AP  in  Denver,  Colo. 
Ntmi;  Jmub  b.  Rebhet,  Mmkttint  ciety  department  of  the  Hartford  •  *  * 

J*"*'^  HatLiTT,  (Conn.)  Courant  since  last  July,  Henry  S.  Matteo  has  res 


Mrs.  Corinne  Woodard  is  new 
food  page  editor  for  the  Roseburg 
(Ore.)  News-Review,  replacing 
Mrs.  Louise  Hayes,  who  is  now 
with  the  North  Bend  (Ore.)  News. 


Henry  S.  Matteo  has  resigned 


CiAtLia  T.  Stuakt,  Publishtr;  Lbacs  Lanet,  DCCn  assigned  tO  SUDUrDI 

A^rrtisint  Uanater;  Bebnadbttb  Boeeiee,  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  as  reporter. 
Pr^duftum  Manager:  Wm.  L. 

4^^*— Co^y-^f/diw;  Robert  P.  ♦  *  » 

e“e*i.t*b  ^  Dick  Connolly  has  joined  t 

Kou)|at.  CUssijud  Manattr. _  editorial  Staff  of  the  Bosu 

FErh'Er^  4.  o.  c.  ffiwrEi^  James  J.  Butlee,  (Mass.)  Post.  He  formerly  work 
1140  Ntttonal  Put,  BUt.,  TelephoDct.  _ _ _  /xt  ii  ^  ii 


has  been  assigned  to  suburban  from  the  United  Press  staff  at  the 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  as  reporter.  Albany,  N.  Y.  bureau  to  accept  a 


Dick  Connolly  has  joined  the  in^Germajiy 

editorial  staff  of  the  Boston 

(Mass.)  Post.  He  formerly  worked  .  George  T.  McConvu 


from  the  United  Press  staff  at  the  George  McLeod,  city  editor  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  bureau  to  accept  a  the  Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Daily  Review 
job  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Stars  for  the  past  two-and-a-half  years. 


(l^ass  J  Post  He  formerly  worked  George  T.  McConville  has  re- 
tor  the  Portsmouth  (N  H  )  Her-  tired  after  37  years  of  service  with  , 

s  fl/dSd  the  Y^rie  Network  New^^  the  Associated  Press  in  St.  Paul  building  reporter  for  the 

luriJ'SJSni::ki?:rATci^.  ServS  and  Minneapolis.  f Ka^  S^te  Journa  has 

(Ec»  t.  til  Td.  STstt  2-4898-99.  Geoece  A.  *  *  *  *  *  gone  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  join  the 

*  Pftfr  Vii  I  ANO  nolice  renorfer  ^^aff  of  the  World-Herald. 

Adtmistnt  kepatitntatm. _  VIRGINIA  ScHWARTZ  has  been  ,  reporter  ♦  ♦  * 

Buttau,  1046  Cemmarrial  Trust  named  assistant  society  editor  of  for  the  Waterhury  (Conn.)  Re-  -Tvj  nn  W  CN  »dv  I 

BUt.,IStka^  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  3,  ^  aa  ■  n  n  t  r:  publican,  has  joined  the  news  staff  Longvie 

Td.  Rittenhouic  44582.  Joeefb  W.  The  New  Mexican  in  Santa  Fe,  ^  Unvatt  ironn  i  tnnr  (Wash.)  Daily  News  sports  edi- 

r _ 51 _  succeeding  Mrs.  Ann  Clark,  now  )  tor  for  the  past  10  months,  has 

society  editor,  miss  Schwar^  has  'e  *  a  joined  the  staff  of  the  /I  nc/iorage 

Paet^  Coast  Adtertisine  Befreseruative:  Dvn-  Worked  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  riAvin  Wii  com  has  ioined  the  (Alaska)  Daily  Times  as  a  gen- 

mtaSaL^^mosfrlenflv^r.: 

Wiiskve  Blvd.,  Los  Anteles  5.  Td.  DUnkirk  magazine  and  most  recently  was  *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

HI?*- _ _ _ on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  now-  „ _ „ _ . _ _  _  Dave  Thomas,  formerly  with 


Peter  Villano,  police  reporter 


has  joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen. 

E  *  « 

Larry  Wilson,  city  hall  and 

federal  building  reporter  for  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal,  has 
gone  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  World-Herald. 

E  E  E 

Tyler  W.  Clark,  Longview 


tor  for  the  past  10  months,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Daily  Times  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 


,  .  . _  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  now-  howabh  RRnniF  ban  returned  tn  Dave  Thomas,  formerly  with 

tWoE,  Eutla^  O^e:  Allan  Delatone,  defunct  Santa  Fe  News.  .  the  Associated  Press  bureau  in  Al- 

tlanater,  19  Dorchester  Court,  Mustaell  Hill,  the  San  FranClSCO  (Calif.)  Chroni-  J"®  ASSOCiaieO  rreSS  DUreaU  in  Al 

, _  *  E  E  artist.  He  covered  the  N’  M.,  has  joined  the 

At^nie  deTEri^  C«nne.ter&p1f;  , f  ^as  ^‘^ff  of  the  Albuquerque  Journal. 

<34  Editor  a  Puburher  are  avRiUble  «t  the  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virgiman-Pilot,  been  a  staff  artist  for  Life.  Mr. 

has  been  appointed  to  the  position  Brodie  joined  the  Chronicle  in  Jean  Higgins,  home  economics 

p _ /  r-  - 1  . —  of  deputy  clerk  for  Norfolk  1935.  graduate  of  the  University  of 


PEriiroer/°FrEEce'°°  ^"^'**’ **’ ^*’**°*’  been  appointed  to  the  position 
ChErtE, M’em^ Aodit Bure.u oi arniiAtioB..  deputy  clerk  for  Norfolk 


PErii  Per),  FrEpct. _ 

CbErttr  Member  Aadit  Bureeu  of  CircuUtiooi. 
Member  AEaodEtEd  ButioeiE  PublicEtkMiE. 
Net  Peid,  iad.  ttEodt,  Nor.  3,  1951....18,4M 

Averw  rcacwEl  lor  7  yeeri . M.M% 

For  Sabicriptioo  Retet  iee  Pege  2 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES 
1  4  13  34  L  62 

Shet  Time  Timet  Times  TimcE  Timee 

1 M.  $416  $365  $330  $3M  $276 

Km-  336  1$6  186  176  166 

aM-  18$  116  105  100  00 

M-  86  76  70  $0  66 

PI.  60  43  30  84  33 


*  *  *  Archibald  McKay,  former  Ian-  page  staff  i 

D.wid  E.  Peugeot,  promotion  guage  instructor  at  the  University  Constitution 
editor,  and  Ernie  Gross,  a  City  of  Alabama,  has  joined  the  Mont- 
Hall  reporter  for  the  Buffalo  gomery  (Ala.)  Journal  as  court-  William 


Jean  Higgins,  home  economics 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  has  joined  the  woman’s 
page  staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 


(N.  Y.)  Evening  New’s,  and  Ed-  house  reporter 
WARD  W.  McCarthy,  Buffalo  * 

Courier-Express  City  Hall  reporter,  Tom  Gerbi 


William  H.  McMahon,  county 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press-Union  Newspapers,  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  engraved  cocktail  tray 


Courier-Express  City  Hall  reporter,  Tom  Gerber  of  the  Boston,  ceived  an  engraved  cocktail  tray 
received  “Best  of  the  Press”  awards  Mass,.  United  Press  bureau  has  in  recognition  of  his  support  and 
Feb.  10  from  the  Junior  Captains’  been  assigned  to  Providence  as  di-  promotion  of  agriculture. 
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In  the  Military  Service 

Pvt.  Elias  T.  Manos,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  City 
News  Bureau,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  news  division  of  the  Public  In¬ 
formation  section  of  Army  Forces, 
Far  East,  in  Yokohama. 

*  «  * 

Bat  Falk,  former  office  boy  in 
the  editorial  department  of  the 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  proof  room 
of  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
Tokyo. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Schottelkotte,  C/n- 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  reporter, 
who  started  as  a  copy  boy  in  1948, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Army 
at  Ft.  Meade.  His  brother,  Albert 
Schottelkotte,  another  Enquirer 
staffer,  recently  completed  similar 
service  at  Ft.  Knox  and  is  back  on 
the  job. 

*  *  * 


GEORGE 

WASHINGTON 


Great  Names  also  make  LOCALnews 


Wherever  Washington  dipped  his  quill  in  an 
inkhorn,  he  traced  veritable  word-pictures  that 
portrayed  his  life  and  personality  and  the  lives 
of  those  around  him. 


He  would  have  made  a  superlative  reporter  for  LOCALnews  Dailies  because 
he  believed  in  the  most  intimate  and  human  episodes  of  daily  life. 

In  his  letters  and  messages,  George  Washington  treated  the  great  tragedy  of 
War  and  the  humble  details  of  life  on  a  farm  or  a  village  with  equal  importance. 


Sharon  Myers,  formerly  with 
the  news  staff  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  WAF.  She  will  be 
stationed  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base. 


*  *  « 

Pfc.  Burt  M.  Halpern,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Cheektowaga  (N.  Y.) 
Times  editorial  department,  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  public  information  special¬ 
ist  with  the  Army  at  Ft.  Kobbe, 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

*  •  s 


PvT.  Richard  M.  Parres,  who 
worked  two  terms  in  the  news 
room  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade 
as  a  co-operative  student  from 
Antioch  College,  is  now  manning 
the  Public  Information  Office  at 
Second  Division  Headquarters, 
Rear,  in  Korea. 


Capt.  William  E.  Cleghorn, 
former  assistant  sports  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 
meritorious  service  as  chief  of  the 
news  division,  U.S.  Eighth  Army 
Public  Information  Section,  in 
Korea. 


*  *  * 


Capt.  Thomas  V.  O’Grady,  on 
leave  from  City  Court  reporting 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News,  recently  was  cited  twice  in 
two  days  by  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Army  for  “outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  of  duty  under  arduous  condi¬ 
tions”  as  a  senior  adviser  with 
ROK  engineer  troops.  He  soon 
will  return  to  the  U.S.  for  release 
from  active  duty. 

*  *  « 

David  Ustick,  circulation  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News,  has  left  the 
paper  for  basic  training  at  Fort 
Ord  after  his  enlistment  in  the 
Army, 

*  *  ♦ 


He  was  constantly  re-discovering  the  miracles  of  America. 


“*lt’s  about  time 
we  re-disco ver  America” 

So  writes  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  with  that  significant  affix,  "In  Ourselves.” 
And  then:  “This  struggle  cannot  be  won  by  settling  back  comfortably  .  .  .  there 
are  38th  parallels  all  over  the  world  .  .  .  it’s  about  time  we  took  stock  of  our¬ 
selves  .  .  .  we,  individually,  are  the  real  VOICE  OF  AMERICA.  Nothing  can 
save  us,  in  the  long  run,  but  a  return  to  the  dynamic  morality  of  our  forefathers 
.  .  .  the  realization  that  everyone  of  us,  every  day  and  everywhere,  in  all  we 
say  and  do  and  think,  must  bear  active  witness  to  our  belief  in  the  American 
ideal  and  be  willing  to  work  and  sacrifice  for  it.  It  is  about  time  for  every 
American  to  re-discover  his  role  as  a  frontline  fighter  in  Today’s  Holy  War  for 
Freedom.’’ 

LOCALnews  dailies  of  America  have  spent  many  years  of  public  service  in 
recording  the  march  of  events  through  the  medium  of  L(X!ALnews.  They  keep 
in  touch  with  the  pulse-beat  of  all  the  little  “White  Houses”  that  dot  the  nation. 

It  is  through  the  LOCALnews  dailies  that  fateful  decisions  will  come  to  be 
made. 

J.M.S.A.  is  proud  of  the  achievement  of  LOCALnews  dailies,  as  they  record 
in  true  fashion,  the  freedom  and  vigor  of  the  America  which  Washington  so 
deeply  loved, 

*  Excerpts  of  Mrs.  Hobby's  article,  a  copyright  of  1950  Cowlea 
Magazines.  Inc.,  and  Reprinted  by  permission  of  FLAIR 

The  JUUUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

400  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York  PLaza  5-1570 
New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Syracuse  •  Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh 


Lt.  Francis  J.  Brick,  former 
photographer  for  the  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republican,  has  been  as- 
■igned  as  a  photo  intelligence  of¬ 
ficer  to  Okinawa. 


“LOCALnews  DAILIES  basic  advertising  medium*' 
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CIRCULATION  in  Buffalo  is  the  j 
Sunday  Courier-Express,  reaching  ! 
77%  of  all  families  in  the  Metro-  ! 
politanarea — 2  out  of  3  in  the  great  i 
Western  New  York  8-County  | 
Market.  AndtheAIorwfMgCourier-  1 
Express  offers  you  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  coverage  of  Western  New’ 
\  ork’s  top  buying  families— those 
with  the  most  money  to  spend. 

COLOR  for  ADDED  POWER 

Full  ROP  color  daily  and  Sunday 
gives  your  message  still  greater 
impact  in  this  powerful  paper. 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

Western  New  York's 
Only  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 
RCPRISENTATIVES; 
SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 


Tk&Atew 


Morris  McGowan 

Advertising  Manager 

MIAMI  NEWS  RECORD 

MIAMI,  OKLAHOMA 

Writes: 

"Your  New  Ad-Builder  is 
the  best  and  most  economical 
service  we  have  ever  found  for 
(1)  Better  layouts,  (2)  EASI¬ 
ER,  FASTER  selling  to  our  ac¬ 
counts,  (5)  MORE  PRODUC¬ 
TIVE  advertising  for  our  ac¬ 
counts.  With  new  Ad-Builder, 
our  salesmen  give  advertisers 
local  layout  service  on  the  big 
agency  level!” 


MULTI-AD  SERVICES 
100  WALNUT  ST, 
PEORIA.ILLINOIS 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Robert  H.  Loeb,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Food 
and  Beverage  division  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Materials  Press,  New  York 
City.  He  was  formerly  food  and 
drink  editor  of  Esquire,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  with  the  New  York 
W  arid-  T  elegram . 

If  IP 

Jack  Clark,  veteran  public  rela¬ 
tions  official  in  Pan  American 
World  Airways’  Latin  American 
Division  headquarters  in  Miami,  is 
being  assigned  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  as 
public  relations  representative  for 
Brazil.  Before  joining  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican,  he  had  20  years’  experience 
on  various  newspapers.  He  served 
as  city  editor  of  both  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Ledger  and  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  joining  the  latter  in 
1924. 

if 

Mrs.  Laura  Vitray,  former 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and 
more  recently  in 
magazine  work, 
has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  articles  editor 
of  the  American 
Girl  Magazine. 
published  by  the 
Girl  Scouts. 

*  ♦  * 

Austin  Ham¬ 
el,  former  Mid¬ 
western  newspa¬ 
perman,  has  been  V  'tray 

appointed  to  the  public  relations 
staff  for  the  National  Association 
of  Waste  Material  Dealers,  Inc. 

*  * 

Barney  Gmo,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times  and  sports  director  of  Radio 
Station  KWKH,  has  joined  the 
firm  of  Robert  K.  Butcher  &  As¬ 
sociates.  Shreveport,  as  an  account 
executive. 

«  *  « 

Bernard  J.  Riley,  a  member  of 
the  Woonsocket  (R.  1.)  Call’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff  for  one-and-one-half 
years,  has  left  to  become  executive 
secretary  of  the  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  if 

Jack  Sitton,  editor  of  the  Carls¬ 
bad  (N.  H.)  Current-Argus  for  six 
years,  has  opened  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  in  Carlsbad. 

*  *  * 

Fred  I.  Jones,  assistant  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  editor  at  Purdue 
University,  has  resigned  to  become 
editor  of  the  Indiana  Farmers 
Guide  at  Huntington,  Ind.  Before 
joining  the  Purdue  staff,  he  was  re¬ 
porter  and  assistant  editor  of  the 
Peru  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribune  for 
more  than  three  years. 

if  if 

Ed  Rankin,  reporter  on  several 
North  Carolina  newspapers  and  re¬ 
cently  a  member  of  the  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  Burlington  Mills  in 
Greensboro,  has  been  appointed 
executive  secretary  to  Governor 
William  B.  Umstead. 


Leonard  J.  Kane,  who  started 
his  career  on  the  old  Danbury 
(Conn.)  Evening  News,  later  be¬ 
coming  city  editor  of  the  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Statesman,  has 
been  named  director  of  promotion 
for  the  Sonotone  Corp.,  Elmsford, 
N.  Y.  He  has  been  public  relations 
director  of  the  hearing  aid  firm 
since  1946. 

«  * 

Maurice  F.  X.  Donohue,  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman,  has  been 
named  acting  dean  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago's  downtown  adult 
education  center. 

*  *  « 

Howard  C.  Jordan,  Jr.,  assistant 
night  editor  for  the  Lewiston 

(Me.)  Daily  Sun,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  partnership  with  the  Fal¬ 
mouth  Publishing  Co.,  Manchester, 
Me.  The  firm  publishes  books  and 
other  literature  of  regional  inter¬ 
est. 

*  *  iti 

George  N.  Weimer,  advertising 
manager.  Orange  (Calif.)  Daily 

News  for  the  past  10  years,  has  be¬ 
come  city  administrator  for 
Orange.  He  is  a  former  Orange 
councilman  and  was  mayor  in 
1944  and  1945. 

*  if  iti 

Claude  Ramsey,  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  United  Press  in  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  with 
headquarters  in  Edinburg,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  public  relations 
firm  of  William  Kostka  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  Denver. 

*  *  * 

Maurice  Lungren,  editor  of  the 
Harlan  (Neb.)  News  -  Advertiser 
since  October,  1951,  has  become 
assistant  director  of  the  William 
Allen  White  Foundation  at  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

♦  ♦  * 

Claude  Warren,  former  state 
editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser,  is  currently  with  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
Army  Times  Publishing  Co.  in 
Philadelphia. 

*  *  » 

Stanley  A.  Matzke,  farni  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal 
for  six  years,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  staff  of  Station  KRVN,  Lex¬ 
ington. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lucien  D.  O’Kelley,  formerly 
on  the  advertising  staff,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  has 
been  named  general  manager  of 
the  C.  O.  Miller  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  department  store. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  H.  Walker,  who  has 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Raleigh 
and  Durham,  N.  C.,  and  with  the 
Associated  Press,  has  been  named 
field  representative  of  the  North 
Carolina  Chain  Store  Council.  He 
took  the  new  job  after  serving  as 
an  assistant  in  the  governor’s  of¬ 
fice  during  the  final  six  months  of 
Governor  Kerr  Scott’s  adminis¬ 
tration. 

*  * 

Dan  Gottlieb,  former  reporter 
for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
is  attending  the  International 


School  of  Human  Relations  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

*  *  * 

William  Falk,  ex-office  boy 
on  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo¬ 
cate,  is  now  on  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  Japan. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Charlotte  McIntyre, 
former  Neenah  reporter  for  the 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Daily  Post-Cres¬ 
cent,  is  now  with  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation’s  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  department  at  Neenah,  Wis. 

■¥  * 

L.  Rex  Buzan,  Jr.,  former  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  is  now 
associated  with  A.  B.  Smith  Chev¬ 
rolet  Co.,  Portland. 

#  *  « 

Charles  J.  Marx,  for  two  and 
a  half  years  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times,  has  joined  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  of  Pacific  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Agency’s  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  office. 

*  *  « 

Don  Coleman,  formerly  of 
WGN  public  relations  department 
and  previously  on  the  staff  of  the 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  publicity  director 
of  the  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Robert  H.  Short  has  resigned 
after  eight  months  as  news  editor 
of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News,  effective  Feb.  1,  to 
be  editorial  assistant  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Water  and  Electric  Board. 

«  *  * 

John  Smith,  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Sun  after  World  War  II 
and  before  that  financial  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  is  now 
engaged  in  real  estate  and  auto¬ 
mobile  salesmanship  in  Atlanta. 

*  *  « 

Robert  Larson,  who  has  been 
in  newspaper  promotion  work  in 
Ohio  recently,  has  returned  to 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  to  edit  the 
Stockman-Farmer,  replacing  Rich¬ 
ard  Hoyt,  who  has  moved  to 
Chicago.  Mr.  Larson  is  a  former 
circulation  manager  of  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  Eagle  and  Tribune. 

if  tit 

Joseph  Maloney,  formerly  in 
the  New  York  advertising  office  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  and  na¬ 
tional  ad  department  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  joined 
McCall’s  magazine  sales  staff  in 
the  Grocery  Store  Products  divi¬ 
sion. 

*  «  * 

Mitch  Angus,  sports  writer  for 
the  .San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  for 
more  than  14  years,  has  resigned 

to  become  executive  manager  of 

the  San  Diego  Convention  Bureau. 
*  *  * 

Merle  M.  (Doug)  Werner, 
United  Press  cables  writer  and 
former  foreign  correspondent,  has 
resigned  to  become  United  States 
press  attache  and  information  of¬ 
ficer  in  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
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Consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds  peak 
distribution  for  Baker's  Flavoring  Extracts 


Hack  in  Baker's  Flavoriiif'  Extracts  were 

available  in  most  of  the  grocery  stores  in  New 
England.  By  survey*  Baker's  had  dis¬ 

tribution  which  is  good  by  anyone's  standards. 

To  maintain  a  distribution  like  that  is  work 
enough  but  Baker’s  through  consistent  advertis¬ 
ing  raised  their  distribution  over  the  years  to  a 
new  high  of  87%  in  19.7-2. 

One  reason  why  any  product  inaki-s  gains  in  its 
distribution  is  because  it  is  in  demand.  Demand 
that  stems  from  consistent  advertising  in  a 
medium  like  New  England’s  local  newspapers. 


Here  is  an  advertising  medium  almost  impossible 
to  match  for  its  effectiveness  because  it  has  that 
great  personal  flavor  that  endears  it  to  its  read¬ 
ers.  The  local  appeal  of  New  England’s  popular, 
well-read  newspapers  makes  them  the  ideal 
vehicle  to  carry  your  advertising  message  because 
.New  Englanders  don’t  put  down  their  daily 
|)aper  until  every  line  of  print  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  digested. 

Get  to  know  these  great  salesmen  today.  You’ll 
never  stop  using  them. 


*  Survey  of  "Retail  Distribution  of  Grocery  Products  ’  itonfilrd 
by  the  New  Euglatid  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 


Sell  New  England 
with  newspapers 


MAINE — Bangor  Dally  Nawt  (M) 

VERMONT — Barra  Timas  (E),  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Fraa  Prats  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globa 
(MBE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (Sj,  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarprisa  t  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannis 
(E).  Fall  RIvar  Harald  Nawt  (E). 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
Nawt  (E),  Havarhill  Gaiatta  (E|, 
Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (MtE), 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw  Badtord 
Sunday  Standard-TImas  (S),  Naw 
Bedford  Standard-TImas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  PIttsflald 
Barkthira  Eagla  (E),  Taunton 
Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Nawt 
Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazatta  (MtE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Talagram  (S). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor- Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp- 
shire  Sunday  Nawt  (M.EtS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Watt  Warwick 
Pawtuzat  Valley  Dally  Timas  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Provl- 
danca  Journal  (M),  Providanea 
Journal  (S),  Woonsockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  —  Antonia  San¬ 
tinal  (E),  Bridgeport  Pott  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Talagram  (MtE), 
Bristol  Pratt  (E),  Danbury  Nawv 
Timas  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timas  (E),  Meriden  Racord-Jour- 
nal  (MtE),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
(E),  New  Haven  Ragistar  (EtS), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bullatin  and  Record  (MtE)  Tor- 
rington  Ragistar  (E),  Watarburv 
Republican  t  American  (MtE) 
Watarbury  Republican  (MtS). 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


96,000  Pix  Taken 
Weekly,  Survey  Shows 


'By  James  L  Collings 

If  you  have  ever  wondered  how 
many  pictures  are  made  in  a  week 
by  the  1,800  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
how'  many  staff  photographers 
there  are,  and  so  on,  perhaps  a  re¬ 
cent  photo  survey  conducted  by 
E&P  will  help. 

There  were  10  questions: 

1)  Do  you  employ  staff  pho¬ 
tographers?;  2)  Do  you  have  a 
darkroom?;  3)  How  many  staff 
photographers  do  you  employ?;  4) 
What  does  the  volume  of  pictures 
average  per  week?; 

5)  Who  owns  the  equipment 
used  by  staff  photographers?;  6) 
Do  photographers  read  Editor  & 
Publisher?;  7)  Do  you  employ  re¬ 
porter-photographers?;  8)  What  is 
the  average  weekly  picture  vo¬ 
lume?;  9)  Who  owns  the  equip¬ 
ment  used  by  reporter-photogra¬ 
phers?;  10)  Do  you  contemplate 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment? 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
dailies  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and 
the  response  was  good — more  than 
900  newspapers  filled  it  out.  In  a 
survey  of  this  sort,  of  course,  it’s 
impossible  to  obtain  exact  figures. 

However,  with  the  aid  of  per¬ 
centage  calculations  and  multiplica¬ 
tion  here  and  there,  you  can  arrive 
at  a  close  approximation  of  grand 
totals. 

For  example,  the  survey  dis¬ 
closed  that  of  908  papers  replying 
663  said  they  had  darkrooms.  It’s 
fair  to  assume,  then,  that  there 
would  be  about  1,325  darkrooms 
for  the  1,800  newspapers. 

Proceeding  on  this  basis,  and 
taking  one  question  at  a  time,  these 
are  the  conclusions: 

Question  No.  1.  Total  replies — 
908.  Have  staff  photographers — 
687.  No  staff  photographers — 210. 
No  answer — 11. 

Question  No.  2.  Total  replies — 
908.  Have  darkroom — 663.  Don’t 
have  darkroom — 213.  No  answer 
—32. 

Question  No.  3.  Total  replies — 
908.  Have  1,572  photographers, 
full  time  and  78  part  time.  No  an¬ 
swer — 362. 

Question  No.  4.  Total  replies — 
531.  Total  average  volume  per 
week — roughly,  34,957  to  37,391 
pictures.  No  answer — 377. 

Question  No.  5.  Total  replies — 
908.  Company  owned — 412.  Com¬ 
pany  and  photographer  owned — 58. 
Owned  by  photographer — 94.  No 
answer — 344. 

Question  No.  6.  Total  replies — 
908.  Read  E&P— 416.  Don’t  read 
E&P — 226.  No  answer — 266. 

Question  No.  7.  Total  replies — 
908.  Yes — 402.  No— 137.  No  an¬ 
swer — 332. 

Question  No.  8.  Total  replies — 


908.  On  newspapers  employing  re¬ 
porter-photographers,  there  is  an 
average  total  of  about  19,925.  No 
answer — 160. 

Question  No.  9.  Total  replies — 
908.  Company  owned — 313.  Re¬ 
porter  owned — 55.  Company  and 
reporter  owned — 41.  No  answer — 
499. 

Question  No.  10.  Total  replies — 
908.  Yes— 238.  No— 537.  No  an¬ 
swer — 133. 

The  approximate  figures  for  the 
1,800  newspapers  are  these: 

Photo  departments  .  .  .  1,374. 

Darkrooms  .  .  .  1,350. 

Have  staff  photographers  .  .  . 

I, 374. 

No.  of  staff  photographers  .  .  . 
4,150. 

No.  of  pictures  taken  weekly  by 
staff  photographers  .  .  .  90,387- 
96,736. 

Editor  &  Publisher  read  by  .  .  . 
2,513. 

Equipment  owned  by  company 
.  .  .  1,004  plants.  (The  terms  plants 
is  used,  as  many  newspapers  pub¬ 
lish  both  morning  and  evening  edi¬ 
tions  and,  obviously,  use  the  same 
photo  department  for  both  papers. ) 

Equipment  owned  by  photogra¬ 
pher  .  .  .  229  plants. 

Equipment  owned  by  company 
and  photographer  .  .  .  141. 

Newspapers  employing  reporter- 
photographers  .  .  .  1,078. 

Estimated  number  of  reporter- 
photographers  .  .  .  4,010. 

Number  of  pictures  taken  weekly 
by  reporter-photographers  .  .  .  7,- 
596-7,754. 

Equipment  owned  by  company 
.  .  .  725. 

Equipment  owned  by  reporters 
.  .  .  145. 

Equipment  owned  by  company 
and  reporter  ...  108. 

Immediate  purchase  prospects  . . . 
471. 

(Next:  a  summary  of  all  figures.) 

J.  J.  Dumherr,  58: 

Coloriul  Cameraman 

Joseph  J.  Durnherr  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
died  Feb.  13  at  the  age  of  58.  He 
was  dean  of  Rochester  cameramen. 

In  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  de¬ 
parted  photographer,  Howard  C. 
Hosmer,  city  editor  of  the  Times- 
Union,  had  this  to  say,  in  part: 

“No  newsman  in  Rochester  his¬ 
tory  perhaps  was  so  well  known  to 
so  many  people.  None  ever  put 
more  heart  and  joy  into  his  work. 
.  .  .  Joe  was  fabulous.  ...  He  was 
an  amazing  mixture  of  good 
humor,  native  talent  and  optimism. 
...  He  was  at  times  as  ingenuous 
as  a  school  boy.  But  the  great  and 
near-great,  the  sophisticated,  the 


literary,  the  notorious  fell  beneath 
his  charm. 

“.  .  .  He  got  into  fights  and  argu¬ 
ments.  He  ran,  slid,  climbed,  fell, 
stumbled  and  hurtled  himself  into 
events  that  made  the  news.  .  .  . 
Joe’s  language  was  almost  as  color¬ 
ful  as  he  was.” 

Mr.  Hosmer’s  eulogy  ran  four 
columns,  full  length,  on  page  9. 
It  was  illustrated  with  four  pictures 
of  Joe  in  characteristic  working 
poses.  Seldom  has  a  photographer 
gotten  such  a  sendoff. 

He  Says  Texas  Excels 
In  Sports  Pictures 

Add  boosts  for  Texas: 

“All  in  all,  I  think  you  have 
some  great  camera  artists  there 
and  I’ll  venture  to  say  that  no 
state  can  stack  up  its  sports  pic¬ 
tures  against  those  taken  in  Texas. 
It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  judges  that  the  sports  pictures 
were  outstanding.” 

Who’s  talking?  That’s  Donnell 
Culpepper,  news  editor  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  who  was  chief  judge  of  the 
Texas  APME  newsphoto  contest. 
(P.S.  Mr.  Culpepper  is  a  native 
Texan.) 

The  prize  winners  in  big-city 
and  small-city  competition: 

Spot  news  —  Bob  Bain,  Fort 
Worth  Star  -  Telegram,  and  Bill 
Thompson,  Paris  News;  news  fea¬ 
tures  —  Clarence  La  Roche,  San 
Antonio  Evening  News,  and  Don 
Hutcheson,  Abilene  Reparter- 
News;  sports — Hal  Swiggett,  San 
Antonio  Express,  and  Don 
Hutcheson;  features — ^Norm  Berg- 
sma,  Dallas  Morning  News,  and 
Clinton  W.  Kapus,  Abilene  Re¬ 
porter-News, 


CPPA  Aimounces  Short 
Course  in  Photography 

The  Carolinas  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  announces  this 
lineup  for  the  Southern  Short 
Course  in  Press  Photography,  Apr. 
9-11,  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill: 

“Pictures  with  Depth  and  Per¬ 
spective”  ...  Ed  Purrington  of 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

“What  Different  Lenses  Do 
Best”  .  .  .  Murray  Becker,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

“Photo  Retouching  and  Art 
Work”  .  .  .  Ben  Dalgin,  New  York 
Times. 

“Advantageous  Use  of  Portable 
Strob”  .  .  .  Howard  Hammersley, 
Jr.,  photographer  in  Roanoke,  Va. 

“Emphasizing  the  Center  of  In¬ 
terest”  ,  .  ,  Alfred  Delardi,  com¬ 
mercial  photographer. 

“The  Freelancer  Makes  a  Buck” 
.  .  .  Joe  Clark  of  Detroit. 

“Can’t  Shoot  It?  Sez  Who?” 
.  .  .  Joe  Costa,  King  Features. 

“Special  Photo  Tricks  and  Ef¬ 
fects”  and  “Simple  Rules  for  Col¬ 
or”  .  .  .  Dave  Eisendrath,  Jr., 
magazine  photographer. 

“Quality  Work  from  the  Basic 
Darkroom”  .  .  .  George  Karas  and 
Frank  Scherschel  of  Life. 


APME  Study 
Committees 
Reduced  to  4 

The  continuing  study  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  has  been  pared  down 
to  four  basic  committees  which 
will  report  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  AP  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation,  Nov.  3-7,  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  APME  president,  has 
announced  the  personnel  of  the 
study  groups  as  follows: 

General  chairman,  Vincent  S. 
Jones,  Gannett  Newspapers;  vice- 
chairman,  Frank  Eyerly,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

News  and  writing  —  Chairman, 
Coleman  Harwell,  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean;  domestic,  Murray  Powers, 
Akron  Beacon-Journal;  Washing¬ 
ton,  Paul  Swensson,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  and  John  Cauley,  Kansas 
City  Star;  foreign,  John  Colburn, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch;  sports, 
Frank  Knight,  Charleston  Gazette; 
E.  S.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis  News; 
and  Harold  Moore,  Utica  Observ¬ 
er-Dispatch;  business,  Michael  J. 
Ogden,  Providence  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin;  photos,  J.  Edward  Murray,  Los 
Angeles  Mirror. 

News  features — Chairman,  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Stone,  Seattle  Post-lntelli- 
gencer;  John  F,  Day,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal;  George  Shoals, 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle;  Jack  Thompson,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  and  Roderick  Watts, 
Houston  Chronicle. 

State  circuits — Chairman,  Claude 
S.  Ramsey,  Asheville  Citizen  and 
Times;  Merrill  Chilcotte,  St.  Joseph 
News-Press;  William  J.  Foote, 
Hartford  Courant;  Purser  Hewitt, 
Jackson  Clarion-Ledger;  Charles 
Hushaw,  Glendale  News  -  Press; 
Harold  Keenan,  Plainfield  Courier- 
News;  Robert  Schaub,  Decatur 
Herald  and  Review;  Tom  K.  Scho- 
waiter,  Crawfordsville  Journal-Re¬ 
view;  Miles  H.  Wolff,  Greensboro 
Daily  News. 

Freedom  of  information — Chair¬ 
man,  William  P.  Steven,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune;  James  S. 
Pope,  Louisville  Courier  •  Journal 
and  Times;  Howard  Qeavenger, 
Spokane  Chronicle;  Ed  Dooley, 
Denver  Post;  Wallace  Lomoe,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal;  Roger  Connolly, 
New  Haven  Register;  V.  M.  New¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  Tampa  Tribune;  Tom 
Reynolds,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and 
Richard  A.  Thornburgh,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

■ 

Stories  irom  Rhee 

Allentown,  Pa. — An  old 
friendship  with  President- Rhee  of 
Korea  is  paying  dividends  to 
John  T.  Cathers,  copy  editor  on 
the  Morning  Call.  Twice  in  re¬ 
cent  months  Mr.  Cathers  has 
written  to  Mr.  Rhee,  asking  his 
views  on  the  Korean  war,  and  he 
has  received  replies  that  have 
won  nationwide  play. 
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Published  by  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  New  York 


“THERE  ARE  NO  BEHER  PRESS  CAMERAS 
MADE  THAN  THE  PACEMAKER  GRAPHICS!” 


"The  fast,  synchronized  front  shutter  of  my 
Pacemaker  Graphic  enabled  me  to  freeze  the 
action  in  this  picture,"  says  Huoh  Morton. 


SAYS  FREE  LANCE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
HUGH  MORTON 

As  chairman 
of  the  South- 
ern  Short 
Course  in  Press 
Photography 
for  three  years, 

Hugh  Morton 

did  so  notable  a  job  that  in  1951 
he  was  awarded  the  N.  P.  P.  A. 
Merit  Award — the  third  time  the 
citation  liad  ever  been  presented. 

Only  31,  Hugh  has  been  a  pho¬ 
tographer  most  of  his  life.  He 
worked  his  way  through  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  by  free 
lancing  for  5  newspapers.  During 
^  orld  War  II,  the'  army  made 
him  a  combat  photographer,  and, 
while  taking  front  line  action 
shots  with  the  25th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  on  Luzon,  he  was  wounded 
and  received  the  Bronze  Star. 
Today,  he  free  lances  for  several 
North  Carolina  papers  and  does 
color  work  for  Life,  Collier’s,  and 
other  leading  national  magazines. 


Graflex  cameras  have  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  all  his  assign¬ 
ments,  and  he  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  dependable  perfor¬ 
mance  of  his  rugged  Pacemaker 
Graphic.  “I  use  nothing  but  Gra¬ 
flex  cameras,”  Hugh  says.  “I 
have  four,  and  there  are  no  bet¬ 
ter  cameras  made  for  my  work! 

*‘The  Pacemaker  Graphic,”  he 
continues,  “is  the  most  versatile 
camera  imaginable.  I  don’t  know 
of  any  job  it  can’t  handle.”  The 
excellent  pictures  on  this  page 
show  the  wide  use  Hugh  has  made 
of  his  Graphic.  This  versatility 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  nine 
out  of  ten  press  photographers 
use  Graphic  cameras. 

Today,  when  he  isn’t  taking 
pictures,  serving  on  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  or  serving  as 
president  or  chairman  of  state 
and  local  associations,  Hugh  can 
be  found  operating  one  of  North 
Carolina’s  j)riiicipal  scenic  attrac¬ 
tions  —  Grandfather  Mountain 
along  the  famous  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway. 


The  sharpness  of  this  close-up  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  double  eztenslon  bellows  and  9round 
glass  focusing  of  my  Pacemaker  Graphic." 
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"The  wonderful  advantage  of  my  Pacemaker  Graphic's  drop  bed  made  easy  work  of 
shooting  this  wide-angle  picture  of  Grandfather  Mountain,"  Hugh  says. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


A  Case  Study  of  Successful 
Public  Relations  Advertising 


195,000  ECAP  Mats  Ordered 
Since  Program  Started  in  '41 

By  Robb  M.  Winsborough 
Middle  West  Service  Company 


Necessity,  it  seems,  has  fathered 
nearly  as  many  public  relations 
programs  as  it  has  inventions  since 
the  early  30’s  — 
that  era  when 
public  confidence 
in  business  lead¬ 
ership  reached  an 
all-time  low.  But 
few,  if  any, 
depression  born 
programs  to  build 
good  will  have 
had  a  record 
equal  to  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Companies 
Advertising  Pro-  Winsborough 
gram.  Certainly,  none  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  use  of  advertising 
has  had  a  more  interesting  record. 
Now  in  its  12th  year,  it  is  well 
worth  careful  review. 

The  necessity  for  ECAP,  as  the 
Electric  Companies  Advertising 
Program  is  widely  called,  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  1941  by  one  of  its 
founders  this  way:  “.  .  .we  believe 
that  unless  a  majority  of  the  public 
is  sold  on  private  operation  of  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  we  will  lose  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  government  operation  no 
matter  what  kind  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  we  have  with  our  own  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  decision  is  going  to 
be  made  in  Washington  and  that 
action  will  be  greatly  influenced  by 
public  opinion.” 

The  federal  government  had  re¬ 
cently  introduced  TV  and  similar 
government  power  programs  which 
met  with  widespread  approval  by 
the  public  and  by  the  press.  The 
executives  of  several  private  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  companies  met 
in  Chicago  and  agreed  that  their’s 
was  a  national  problem  and  that 
they  must  answer  it  on  a  national 
level. 

To  carry  the  unified  voice  of 
the  electric  industry,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  (via  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.)  was  clearly  indicated  as  the 
best  means  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion.  It  has  these  advantages:  1)  It 
can  be  controlled;  2)  It  is  respon¬ 
sible;  3)  It  is  economical. 

However,  these  electric  company 
presidents  recognized  that  many  of 
them  would  want  to  go  further 
than  this  and  include  ECAP  mes¬ 
sages  as  a  part  of  their  own  com¬ 
pany’s  local  advertising,  so,  ECAP 
made  provisions  for  newspaper 
mats  and  radio  commercials  on 
suggested  ECAP  subjects. 

The  purpose  agreed  upon  was 


and  still  is:  “To  present  the  facts 
about  the  business  of  producing 
and  distributing  electricity  so  that 
the  people  may  become  better  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  public  benefits 
which  result  from  efficient  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  the  electric 
companies  of  America.” 

Objectives  growing  out  of  the 
purpose:  1)  To  improve  the  public 
attitude  toward  the  business-man¬ 
aged  electric  companies;  2 ) 
Through  such  improvement  of 
public  opinion,  to  discourage  fur¬ 
ther  government  encroachment  in 
the  electric  business. 

Next,  the  electric  companies  had 
to  decide  two  basic  questions:  1) 
Who  did  they  want  to  reach,  and; 
2)  What  did  they  want  to  say? 

The  first  question  was  relatively 
easy  to  answer.  They  wanted  to 
reach  all  eligible  voters  and  young 
people  about  to  become  voters.  A 
big  audience.  Within  it,  they  rec¬ 
ognized  a  smaller  group  of  influ¬ 
ential  people  who  represented,  for 
them,  a  special  audience.  *  It  in¬ 
cluded  editors,  educators,  ministers, 
lawyers,  legislators,  and  others 
having  special  influence. 

For  reaching  the  basic  audi¬ 
ence — the  electorate — they  deter¬ 
mined  that  nationally  circulated 
magazines  and  network  radio  were 
best  suited  for  the  job. 

They  decided  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  would  be  human,  calm  and 
reasonable.  It  would  be  based  on 
the  interests  of  the  reader  or  lis¬ 
tener.  It  would  be  factual,  and  the 
facts  would  prove  that  electricity  is 
a  big  value:  that  electric  compa¬ 
nies  are  good  citizens;  that  they 
give  good  service;  that  they  are 
constantly  expanding  and  develop¬ 
ing  to  give  still  better  service;  and 
that  the  electric  industry  is  not 
the  “power  trust,”  but  is  owned 
by  all  sorts  of  people. 

But  how  did  these  men  know 
that  their  plan  was  sound  or  that 
it  would  work?  They  had  to  an¬ 
swer  these  questions:  “Can  the  job 
be  done?  Can  we  actually  exert 
any  influence  that  will  help  us? 
Will  the  money  we  spend  do 
enough  to  justify  the  expenditure?” 

The  men  who  started  ECAP 
were  mostly  engineers,  and  they 
undertook  a  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  program  to  test,  scientifically, 
the  possibility  of  converting  unfa¬ 
vorable  public  opinion  by  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  facts. 

A  scientific  procedure  was  fol¬ 


lowed  on  a  national  scale.  Mis¬ 
information  was  found  concerning 
service,  rural  electrification,  rates, 
ownership  and  other  subjects. 
Magazine  advertising  was  prepared 
to  deliver  the  facts  about  these 
subjects.  ECAP  radio  commercials 
paralleled  these  efforts. 

Meanwhle,  the  companies  were 
keeping  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
public  opinion.  Starting  in  1943, 
ECAP  commissioned  the  Opinion 
Research  Corporation  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  to  conduct  public  at¬ 
titude  surveys  at  two-year  in¬ 
tervals.  These  surveys  covered  the 
entire  nation.  The  sixth  such  sur¬ 
vey  is  now  underway  and  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  published  about  mid¬ 
summer.  They  have  shown  definite 
improvement  in  favor  of  the  private 
companies. 

Using  percentage  figures  as  a 
basis  for  extension.  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Corporation  estimates  that 
approximately  8,000,000  fewer 
people  favor  some  sort  of  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  the  electric 
business  today  than  did  in  1943. 

From  the  1949  Survey,  the  elec¬ 
tric  companies  learned  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  public  had 
come  to  oppose  socialism — 69  per 
cent  said  socialism  would  be  a 
“bad  thing”  for  the  U.  S. 

But  people  did  not  recognize  the 
socialistic  implications  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  power  business.  For 
when  they  were  asked,  “should  the 
federal  government  produce  and 
sell  all  electricity  in  the  country?” 
only  46  per  cent  opposed  it. 

And  here  was  an  important  op¬ 
portunity.  Magazine  advertisements 
were  prepared  on  this  subject,  and 
many  of  the  radio  commercials 
were  patterned  upon  the  same 
theme  —  that  government  in  the 
electric  business  is  creeping  social¬ 
ism  at  work. 

The  response  was  tremendous. 

During  1950,  ’51  and  ’52  the 
campaign  bore  down  consistently 
on  the  creeping  socialism  story.  It 
was  attacked  and  criticized  by  pub¬ 
lic  power  proponents  in  high 
places.  But,  according  to  one 
ECAP  spokesman,  nobody  has 
been  able  to  criticize  the  program 
because  of  any  inaccuracy  or  any 
untruthful  statement.  It  has  also 
been  quoted  widely  and  has  at¬ 
tracted  numerous  important  allies 
to  the  side  of  the  electric  industry. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  electric 
companies  now  support  ECAP. 
These  companies  serve  nearly  60 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s  electric 
users. 

In  1953  ECAP  has  a  budget  of 
nearly  $2,000,000. 

One  unique  fact  is  that  every 
dollar  of  this  money — as  it  does 
every  year — goes  into  the  advertis¬ 


ing  effort.  ECAP  has  no  head¬ 
quarters,  no  offices,  no  executive  or 
traveling  secretary,  not  even  any 
letterheads. 

Nor  does  it  have  any  bosses.  It 
belongs  to  the  participating  com¬ 
panies  and  they  direct  it  in  meet¬ 
ings  to  which  all  participants  are 
invited.  In  this  regard,  what  was 
first  thought  of  as  a  weakness  of 
the  electric  industry — its  diversity 
— has  actually  emerged  as  a 
strength.  ECAP  includes  compa¬ 
nies  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  in 
towns  and  cities  of  all  sizes.  These 
companies  have  operating  heads 
who  are  confronting  practically 
every  situation  there  is  and  who 
have  had  experience  with  all  phases 
of  this  problem.  When  you  assem¬ 
ble  these  people  you  have  a  coun¬ 
seling  staff  that  could  hardly  be 
equaled.  No  decision  of  importance 
is  ever  reached  before  the  original 
thinking  has  been  hammered  out 
on  the  anvil  of  open  debate.  In  a 
nationwide  group  of  this  sort  this 
is  a  minor  miracle.  It’s  gone  on 
this  way  for  nearly  12  years  and 
no  one  man  or  group  has  gained 
control  of  ECAP  or  dominated  the 
discussion.  It’s  still  a  completely 
democratic  process. 

Participation  in  this  national 
program  has  undoubtedly  resulted 
in  stronger  local  programs  on  these 
same  issues. 

On  an  average,  three  newspaper 
advertisements  (in  various  sizes) 
are  sent  to  the  companies  each 
month.  One  of  these  is  usually  an 
adaptation  of  the  current  maga¬ 
zine  advertisement;  the  other  two 
are  specially  prepared  for  mat  serv¬ 
ice  use.  Since  1941,  396  advertise¬ 
ments  have  been  prepared.  And 
companies  have  ordered  over  195,- 
000  mats.  This  last  figure,  of 
course,  does  not  include  the  many 
advertisements  that  were  slightly 
revised  but  were  based  on  ECAP’s 
mat-service  messages. 

On  an  average,  eight  suggested 
radio  announcements  are  sent  to 
the  companies  each  month.  Some¬ 
times  more  than  this  number  are 
sent  when  special  occasions  or 
timely  events  warrant  special  mes¬ 
sages. 

But  membership  in  ECAP  has 
helped  local  efforts  to  a  greater 
extent,  perhaps,  than  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  these  mat  service  statistics. 
It  would  be  hard  to  calculate  how 
many  companies  have  been  able  to 
strengthen  and  improve  their  own 
local  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities  as  a  result  of  the 
discussions  and  experiences  they 
share  at  ECAP  meetings — where 
attention  is  focussed  on  problems 
of  advertising  and  public  relations 
currently  important  to  the  electric 
industry. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  public  relations  program 
of  advertising  has  contributed 
much  to  the  progress  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  industry — and  perhaps  to  all 
business  and  industry.  If  it  pursues 
its  course  with  vigor  and  courage 
— and  there  is  assurance  that  it  will 
— ECAP  can  be  expected  to  chal¬ 
lenge  and  exploit  even  greater  op¬ 
portunities. 
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jS)ur  guardians  of  quality  in  radio, 
television  and  recorded  music 


When  you  see  these  trade  marks  on  television  sets, 
radios,  “Victrola”  phonographs,  and  other  electronic 
instruments  you  are  assured  the  highest  quality- 
bom  of  research,  fine  engineering  and  craftsmanship. 

The  sun  never  sets  on  these  trade  marks,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  around  the  world  turn  to  them  with 
friendly  confidence. 

RCA,  as  the  pioneer,  continues  to  lead  in  every  major 
advance  ...  in  all  phases  of  television. 

RCA  Victor  has  made  radio  a  household  word  to 
millions  of  Americans.  “Victrola"  phonographs  have  ex¬ 
tended  great  music  from  the  concert  halls  to  homes 


everywhere  . . .  from  Broadway  to  Every  Street,  U.S.A. 

You  also  see  these  trade  marks  on  records  so  rich  in 
“living  presence”  that  artists  seem  to  be  performing 
in  your  home. 

Little  Nipper  and  the  familiar  phrase  “His  Master’s 
Voice”  have  appeared  on  recordings  made  by  the  world’s 
greatest  artists— for  more  than  half  a  century. 

These  same  high  standards  of  quality  make  NBC 
the  nation’s  leader  in  radio  and  television  broadcast¬ 
ing.  You  can  depend  on  RCA  and  RCA  Victor  trade 
marks  as  guardians  of  quality— sure  guides  to  finer 
performance,  dependability,  better  value  and  service. 


Radio  Corporation  of  America 


World  leader  in  radio — first  in  television 
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20  SECONDS  AFTER  start  of  acceleration  test,  1953  car  with  1953  gaso¬ 
line  pulls  far  ahead  of  same  model  car  using  1925  gasoline.  Trailing  hoth  new 
cars  is  an  automobile  of  the  twenties  fueled  with  1925  gasoline.  By  every  test, 
including  ton  mileage,  today’s  gasoline  proves  50%  better  than  1925  gasoline. 


1953  GASOLINE  is  an  outstanding  buy.  While 
general  living  costs  in  the  U.  .‘s.  have  jumped  52.2% 
since  1925,  gasoline  today  is  priced  about  the  same  as 
gasoline  was  then— only  the  taxes  are  higher. 


Runway  Tests 
Prove  Gasoline 
50%  Better 
Than  in  1925 

Priced  the  same  as  it  was  then, 
2  gallons  now  do  work  of  3 

Dramatic  automobile  tests  at  New  York  In¬ 
ternational  Airport,  “Idlewildr  prove  that  2  gal¬ 
lons  of  today’s  gasoline  do  the  work  3  gallons 
did  in  1925. 

Today’s  gasoline,  these  tests  show,  is  worth 
50  percent  more  by  every  measure  of  automo¬ 
bile  performance  and  economy  —  even  taking 
into  consideration  the  great  improvement  of  car 
engines  and  designs.  To  make  test  results  even 
more  remarkable,  today’s  gasoline  still  costs 
about  the  same  as  gasoline  did  in  1925  — on/y 
taxes  are  higher.  In  the  same  period  the  price 
of  most  things  you  buy  has  gone  up  sharply. 
This  increase  in  gasoline  quality  has  been 
the  direct  result  of  constant  competition  in 
every  branch  of  the  oil  industry.  Every  day,  oil¬ 
men  try  to  win  your  business  bv  doing  their 
jobs  better,  faster,  more  efficiently. 

That’s  why  you  get  the  finest  oil  products  at 
the  world’s  lowest  prices.  And  this  is  just  one 
way  you  benefit  from  the  .American  system  of 
free  competition  where  privately-managed  oil 
companies  have  a  chance  to  earn  a  profit  while 
serving  you. 

For  a  free  booklet  about  the  improvements 
in  today’s  gasoline.  “2=3,”  write  to  Oil  Indus¬ 
try  Information  Committee,  American  Petro¬ 
leum  Institute.  Box  60,  50  West  50th  St.,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

How  Preventive  PR  Is  Used 
By  Natural  Rubber  Bureau 


Points  Up  Continuity's  Value 
In  Newspaper  Advertising 

By  Groverman  B.  Payne 
Channing  L  Bete  Co.,  Inc. 


We  are  continually  trying  to 
make  the  point  that  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising,  for  best  results, 
should  not  be  used  just  to  meet 
a  crisis,  but  should  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  crisis. 

If  it  is  good  public  relations  to 
get  the  facts  to  the  right  people, 
then  the  best  time  to  do  it  is  not 
when  the  newspapers  are  filled  with 
controversy  and  conflicting  state¬ 
ments.  The  best  time  to  do  it  is  all 
the  time. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Natural 
Rubber  Bureau,  for  example. 

The  Natural  Rubber  Bureau  rep¬ 
resents  the  people  who  grow  natu¬ 
ral  rubber  in  Southeast  Asia,  chief¬ 
ly  in  Malaya.  Rubber  is  the  chief 
“cash  crop”  of  Southeast  Asia,  and 
the  U.  S.  is  the  principal  custom¬ 
er.  Natural  rubber  is  also  one  of 
America’s  most  vital  imports — the 
key  to  both  peacetime  and  military 
production. 

In  spite  of  this  mutual  interest, 
a  nationwide  survey  revealed  that 
there  was  little  understanding  in 
the  U.  S.  of  the  role  the  natural 
rubber  grower  was  playing  in  world 
trade  and  in  fighting  the  Reds  in 
Asia. 

The  story  was  a  complex  one  to 
get  across  to  the  American  people. 
Boiling  it  down  to  the  minimum, 
the  Natural  Rubber  Bureau  had  10 
facts  to  tell: 

( 1 )  Natural  rubber  is  important 
to  the  standard  of  living  of  every 
■American  (because  without  rub¬ 
ber,  he  would  revert  to  the  horse- 
and-buggy  mode  of  life)  and  to 
national  defense  (planes,  trucks, 
etc.). 

(2)  Over  90  per  cent  of  all 
natural  rubber  comes  from  South¬ 
east  Asia  (40  per  cent  of  it  from 
Malaya). 

(3)  Malaya  is  our  ally  in  the 
fight  against  Communism  (since 
1948  Malayans  have  been  fighting 
the  Red  terrorists  daily). 

(4)  Malaya  has  a  government 
much  like  our  own  (a  federation 
of  free  people). 

(5)  The  future  of  Malaya  de¬ 
pends  upon  our  continued  pur¬ 
chase  of  natural  rubber  (1,000 
large  rubber  estates  and  350,000 
independent  small  rubber  farmers 
rely  upon  Malaya’s  cash  crop. 

(6)  In  spite  of  their  fight 
against  the  Reds,  Malayans  have 
continued  to  produce  and  ship  us 
rubber. 

(7)  Natural  rubber  sells  on  a 
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free  market,  hence  fluctuations  in 
price. 

(8)  The  great  danger  in  the 
future  is  if  U.  S.  government 
policy  forces  natural  rubber  prices 
down  enough  to  cause  a  depres¬ 
sion  and  unemployment  in  Ma¬ 
laya  (an  invitation  to  the  spread 
of  Communism). 

(9)  There  are  many  new  ways 
for  rubber  to  serve  the  American 
public — in  rubber  cushioning,  rub¬ 
ber  roads,  etc. 

(10)  In  the  world  of  tomor¬ 
row,  rubber  can  be  an  important 
tie  between  the  East  and  W'est — 
to  cement  the  peoples  of  free  na¬ 
tions  together  in  peace  and  in 
prosperity. 

How  could  the  Natural  Rubber 
Bureau  best  go  about  getting  these 
ten  points  across  to  the  public? 

One  voice  alone  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  reach  and  convince  the  whole 
of  the  American  public.  What  was 
needed  was  many  voices — many 
spokesmen — speaking  on  behalf  of 
many  groups:  government  legisla¬ 
tors  speaking  for  world  peace  and 
prosperity  (“Point  IV,”  world 
trade,  interdependence  of  free 
countries);  government  agencies 
speaking  for  the  people  (fair  prices 
and  competitive  quality  in  basic 
raw  materials);  editors  concerned 
with  U.  S.  foreign  policy  and  free 
enterprise;  and  the  consumer  (in 
this  case  the  rubber  manufacturer 
and  the  buying  public),  desiring  a 
free  choice  of  products  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost. 

TTie  problem  then  of  the  natural 
rubber  producers  was  to  get  the 
facts  to  the  influential  persons  in 
these  interested  groups. 

The  only  sure  way  of  getting 
the  undistorted  and  unprejudiced 
facts  across  to  those  Americans 
who  determine  our  international 
and  economic  policies  —  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  editors  and  writers, 
industrial  executives,  and  other 
opinion  leaders — was  to  repeat  the 
facts  over  and  over  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  which  are  read  by  these 
people. 

Newspapers  were  chosen  as  a 
basic  medium,  because  with  news¬ 
papers  we  could  be  quite  selective, 
both  as  to  geographical  area  and 
type  of  audience.  We  knew  who 
the  people  were  and  where  they 
were — and  we  thought  we  could 
get  our  message  to  them  more 
quickly,  more  directly,  more  con¬ 
sistently  and  more  economically 
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through  the  pages  of  key  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  We  chose  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  in  the  belief  that  the 
newspaper  gets  more  attention  and 
has  less  competition  from  other 
sources — business,  television  and 
other  entertainment — on  that  day, 
but  principally  because  we  were 
able  to  place  the  Natural  Rubber 
Bureau  ads  in  special  Sunday  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  editorial  content 
was  closely  related  to  our  message 
— the  news  review  of  the  week, 
the  international  news,  and  edito¬ 
rials. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
message,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
us©  long-copy  ads.  And  the  story 
would  have  to  be  told  over  and 
over  again.  Making  long-copy  ads 
with  a  complicated  explanation 
palatable  enough  to  sustain  reader- 
ship  through  not  just  one  ad  but 
a  long  series  is  no  easy  under¬ 
taking,  as  any  copy  writer  knows. 
But  there  is  one  kind  of  copy 
which  the  reader  is  accustomed  to 
scanning,  studying,  often  reading 
in  spite  of  himself — it’s  news.  It 
was  decided,  therefore,  to  put  the 
natural  rubber  story  into  a  news 
format — a  typical  front  page  set¬ 
up,  with  the  copy  broken  up  into 
short  individual  stories,  large  and 
small  headlines,  pictures  and  boxes. 

Besides  having  the  interest¬ 
building  features  of  the  news 
style,  this  format  permits  great 
flexibility  in  content,  while  still 
preserving  a  continuing  identity, 
layout-wise,  through  the  use  of 
the  standard  masthead  throughout. 

Furthermore,  the  type  of  mate¬ 
rial  presented  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  presented  makes  it  a 
highly  acceptable  unit  to  appear 
in  those  sections  of  the  paper 
where  it  is  assured  of  a  good  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  from  the  type  of 
readers  to  whom  it  is  especially 
directed. 

It  sounds  like  a  magic  formula — 
it’s  not,  of  course.  There  are  diffi¬ 


culties  and  hazards  in  this  type  of 
set-up,  needless  to  say.  The  “news” 
label  on  the  ad  requires  that  the 
material  cannot  be  formalized  until 
the  last  possible  moment,  requiring 
a  tight  production  schedule. 

Since  the  natural  rubber  story  is 
primarily  one  of  news — the  situa¬ 
tion  changing  constantly  with  every 
fluctuation  in  the  price  of  rubber, 
with  every  new  announcement  of 
U.  S.  government  policy  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  scheme,  and  with  every 
new  maneuver  of  the  Reds  in  Asia 
— the  monthly  newspaper  space  be¬ 
comes  essentially  a  “communique 
from  the  front.”  Its  appearance  in 
newspapers  gives  the  message  an 
atmosphere  of  urgency. 

Consistent  use  of  the  space  each 
month  builds  familiarity  and,  it  is 
hoped,  a  sense  of  anticipation  in 
the  reader’s  mind — just  as  he  looks 
for  the  next  installment  of  a  serial 
story  to  learn  what  has  happened 
since  last  month.  The  main  head¬ 
line  each  time  is  designed  to  give 
as  much  “news  impact”  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  as  to  arouse  the  reader’s 
curiosity  about  new  developments. 
If  he  has  absorbed  some  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  preceding  month,  he 
wants  to  make  sure  that  he  keeps 
up  to  date  and  to  add  to  his  pre¬ 
vious  information  any  new  facts 
which  may  be  important  in  his 
thinking  or  talking  about  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Here  again,  the  “news”  theme 
helps  to  build  reader  interest,  for 
the  reader  thinks  of  the  ad  headline 
in  much  the  same  way  as  he 
thinks  of  the  headline  on  a  regular 
front  page  lead  story. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  pin 
down  results  of  an  advertising 
program  of  this  nature  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents  value.  The 
Natural  Rubber  Bureau  has  had 
national  surveys  of  public  opinion 
made  by  an  independent  research 
organization  to  determine  trends  in 
the  public  attitudes  toward  natural 
rubber  and  its  producers. 

In  addition,  several  of  the  news¬ 
papers  made  special  surveys  of 
representative  leaders  among  their 
own  readership.  Results  of  these 
surveys,  which  varied  considerably 
in  quality  depending  on  the  re¬ 
search  techniques  employed,  gen¬ 
erally  indicated  a  high  level  of 
readership  and  a  favorable  reaction 
to  the  natural  rubber  producer’s 
message. 

Reprints  of  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  been  used  for 
direct  mailings  to  special  lists  and 
have  produced  many  favorable  let¬ 
ters.  Each  advertisement  also  has 
carried  offers  of  booklets,  maps, 
and  films.  These  offers  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  thousands  of  requests  for 
material. 

The  most  convincing  evidence, 
however,  of  the  value  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  the  encouraging 
signs  of  greater  interest  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
natural  rubber  grower  of  Malaya  in 
the  American  press.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  this  should  go  to  the 
consistent  information  program  of 
the  Natural  Rubber  Bureau  in 
newspapers  each  month. 
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SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE  INTEGRATED  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 


NATIONAL  MINES  CORP. 

Supplies  high  grade  metallur¬ 
gical  coal  for  the  tremendous 
needs  of  National  Steel  mills. 


Where  Quality  Comes  First 


You  have  a  stake  in  what  the  steelworkers  are  doing  in 
Peter  Helck’s  illustration.  They  are  conducting  a  frac¬ 
ture  test — pouring  a  small  sample  of  molten  steel  which 
will  be  allowed  to  solidify  and  then  will  be  broken  and 
carefully  examined.  This  test  will  tell  them  what  still 
needs  to  be  done  to  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  churning, 
white-hot  steel  in  one  of  our  open  hearth  furnaces  to 
make  it  just  right  for  some  particular  finished  product. 

For  steel  is  a  material  that  is  precisely  made  to  specifi¬ 
cation  for  the  many  thousands  of  different  uses  in  which 
it  serves  you — from  tin  cans  to  automobiles,  .^nd  the 
fracture  test  is  only  one  of  many  ways  in  which  constant 
vigilance  is  exerted  to  maintain  high  and  uniform  quality. 

At  approximately  800  stations  in  our  steel  mills,  about 
one-tenth  of  our  employees  devote  full  time  or  part  time 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


to  the  analysis,  testing,  measurement  and  inspection  of 
steel  as  it  moves  in  the  stream  of  production  from  raw 
materials  to  the  shipping  floor.  At  each  station  the  steel 
must  meet  definite  and  rigid  standards  before  it  can 
pass  on  to  the  next  step  in  manufacture. 

And  in  our  laboratories,  scientists  and  technicians  work 
continually  not  only  to  maintain  the  highest  standards 
known  today  but  to  develop  steels  of  even  higher  quality 
and  greater  variety  for  tomorrow.  It  is  through  such 
care  that  steel  has  become  one  of  your  lowest-cost  and 
most  useful  servants. 

In  National’s  operations,  quality  always  has  come 
first.  That  is  one  reason  why  National  has  become 
one  of  America’s  largest  steel  producers — thoroughly 
integrated,  entirely  independent,  always  progressive. 


GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SERVING  AMERICA  BY  SERVING  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL  SniL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Houston,  Texas.  Warehouse 
and  distribution  facilities  for 
steeLproducts  in  the  Southwest. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


GREAT  LARES  SHEL  CORP. 

Detroi  t,  M  ich.  A  major  supplier 
of  standard  and  special  carbon 
steel  products  for  a  wide  range 
of  applications  in  industry. 


WEIRTON  SnEL  COMPANY 

Weirton,  W.  Va.  World’s  larg¬ 
est  independent  manufacturer 
of  tin  plate.  Producer  of  many 
other  important  steel  products. 


STRAN-SnEL  DIVISION 

Ecorse,  Mich,  and  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  Exclusive manufacturerof 
famous  Quonset  building  and 
Stran-Steel  nailable  framing. 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Producer  of 
iron  ore  from  extensive  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORP. 

Buffalo,  New  York.  Blast  fur¬ 
nace  division  for  production 
of  various  types  of  pig  iron. 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


Centennial  Promotion 
Boosts  Coast  Utility 

Newspaper  Schedule  Expanded 

To  Gain  Maximum  Impact  I?ons“acM 


Pharmaceutists 
Hear  Need  for 
Public  Relations 

YThe  pharmaceutical  industry  has 

fallen  far  behind  social  change, 
public  attitudes  and  the  temper  of 
the  American  people,  Philip  Lesly, 
The  centennial  program  pro-  Chicago  and  New  York  public  re- 
vided  P.G.&E.  with  an  excellent  lations  counsel,  last  week  told  the 
measuring  stick  of  its  public  rela-  American  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
tions  acceptance  after  the  first  100  facturers  Association,  central  mar- 


San  Francisco  —  Promoting  a  For  a  utility,  public  relations 
centennial  proved  well  worth  while  is  primarily  customer  relations, 
for  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  re-  P.G.&E.  maintains.  For  custom- 


„  .,.  ...  ,  ..  years.  The  results  were  5,000  keting  section. 

For  a  utility,  public  re  a  ions  npw>inar>er  clinnines  of 


inches  of  newspaper  clippings  of  Charging  that  the  industry  ap- 
news  items  pertaining  to  the  event,  pears  to  the  public  “as  a  mystery. 
These  came  from  the  250  weekly  remote  from  its  own  world,”  and 


'  .  L  j  •  r*A  4  1  IIW3V  ^aiiiv  iiv/iii  tiiw  TTvvivij  rCIIlUlC  liaill  llo  uwii  lu,  aiiu 

ports  the  leading  gas  and  electric  ers  the  advertising  copy  ranged  newspapers  in  the  is  held  in  “both  awe  and  uncer- 


power  utility  in  Northern  Cali-  from  the  nostalgic  to  the  futur 
fornia.  istic.  In  California,  the  develop 

Public  relations-wise,  the  100th  ment  of  jHJwer  as  a  tool  goes  bad 


company’s  area.  They  totalled  30  tainty,”  Mr.  Lesly  said;  “It  must 
.Stic.  In  California  the  develop-  p^g^s.  Richard  be  made  real  .  .  a  part  of  their 

^ n  Newell,  of  the  company’s  advertis-  lives  they  understand  and  appre 
to  the  hydraulic  mining  in  the  gold  •  ^ 


anniversary  caused  more  interest,  to  the  hydraulic  mining  in  tne  gold 
scored  more  points,  and  did  more  country.  Today  the  company  is  a 


ing  staff,  estimated. 

“They  are  important  because 


ciate. 

“This  is  a  job  you  must  do  your- 


gwd  than  the  expenditure  of  a  member  of  one  of  four  national  show  we  are  part  of  each  self.  The  medical  profession  can- 

billion  dollars  on  improvements  in  teams  engaged  m  studies  ot  atom-  community  we  serve,”  James  Me-  not  do  it  for  you.  The  doctors 

the  past  seven  years,  it  might  be  ic  power  under  an  authorization  P.G.&E.  News  Bureau  have  sold  the  public  on  their  con- 

said.  ‘  -  ’■ 


of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis-  chief,  observed.  Harry  McMasters  tributions  to  better  health  —  but 
»n,  the  advertising  showed.  Robert  Letts  of  the  news  staff  they  are  plagued  by  the  underlying 

Advantages  Shown  pointed  out  that  the  company  problems  of  practices  and  fees. 

Of  benefit  to  suppliers  of  gas  serves  the  press  with  all  genuine  “The  pharmaceutical  industry 


Robert  R.  Gros,  advertising  di-  sion,  the  advertising  showed. 


rector,  won’t  quite  go  along  with 
the  billion-dollar  comparison.  He 


Advantages  Shown 


can  imagine  the  nightmares  facing  j  electric  equipment  as  well  as  news  about  the  utility,  even  if  it  has  a  far  sounder  internal  situa- 

to  the  customers;  copy  contrasted  is  adverse.  tion,”  Mr.  Lesly  declared,  “but  it 

had  it  not  been  for  the  extensive  cooking  ranees  electric  lighting.  Theirs  had  been  a  busy  week,  lacks  acceptance  because  it  has  not 

ihl^^Ti^nnn^nnn  onn  heaters,  irons,  ’  and  refrigerators  A  pelican  had  flown  against  power  told  the  public  >ts  story.” 

the  51,000,000,000  total  just  this  today  and  yesterday.  liucs  and  blacked  out  a  commun-  Mr.  Lesly  called  upon  the  indus- 


tion,”  Mr.  Lesly  declared,  “but  it 
lacks  acceptance  because  it  has  not 


A  pelican  had  flown  against  power  told  the  public  its  story 


,  ,,  toda'v  and  vesterdav  lines  and  blacked  out  a  commun-  Mr.  Lesly  called  upon  the  indus- 

m<mth.  D^v-c  in  PQrh  aH  in  this  sprJps  itV-  A  ship  had  broken  an  impor-  try  to  “function  together  as  the 

But  the  centennial  promotion  Boxes  in  eacn  aa  in  inis  series  line  in  a  nearby  harbor.  High  entire  pharmaceutical  manufactur- 

did  show  just  what  the  utility  had  conipared  the  cost  of  operation  of  .  ^  mountains  a  water  wheel  ing  industry  of  America — as  the 
built  in  its  century  of  activity.  It  each  type  of  equipment  today  and  flown  into  pieces.  APMA — to  tell  your  glorious  story 

tested  thoroughly  the  policies  de-  when  it  was  first  introduced.  Ex-  Por^Soc  in  all  ways  available.  .  .  .” 

u,,  _ : _ _  act  ficiires  were  nrovided  after  Senes  of  Part*'*® 


Series  of  Parties 
Boosting  the  publicity  linage 


veloped  by  the  organization  ^et  figures  were  provided  after  !*enes  of  Parties 

Past  As  Springboard  considerable  research  it  was  ex-  Boosting  the  publicity  linage 

“P.G.&E.’s  centenLl  was  uti-  community  events  held 

li7crl  as  a  w  u  art  ranged  back  the  full  century  throughout  the  area.  These  took 

light  the  accLpShmentl  of  fhe  ^  f 

company  during  its  first  100  years,  from  Australia  or  use  in  Also  a  ravelling  show  roamed 

with  emnha.i.  California  s  first  gas  plant.  the  state  to  give  regional  present- 


Hiiman  Relations 

continued  from  page  7 


company  during  its  first  100  years, 
with  emphasis  on  the  pioneering 


the  state  to  give  regional  present-  pressed  into  special  service  as  well 


aspects  which  contributed  to  pro-  “The  centennial  provided  the  ations  at  community  and  employe  as  providing  apologies  for  those 
viding  good  service  to  custonrers  company  with  the  vehicle  to  tell  gatherings.  In  announcing  these,  inconvenienced  by  the  tieups. 
at  low  cost.  Oiir  its  whole  storv  of  public  service,  P-G.&E.  used  a  basic  clip  sheet  Also  in  this  type  of  emergency. 


at  low  cost.  Our  centennial  pro-  hs  whole  story  of  public  service,  P  G.&E.  used  a  basic  clip  sheet 
vided  an  excellent  vehicle  to  show  and  found  ready  acceptance  in  all  release,  mats  and  stories  plus  lo- 
that  the  company  had  done  an  channels  of  information,”  Mr.  cal  releases  tailored  to  each  corn- 
outstanding  job  in  its  service  area,  Gros  reported.  munity.  .  ,  .  , 

and  that  there  were  no  unserved  4-Month  Campaign  vf'V ** 

customers.  The  anniversary  advertising,  M.  Coleman  radio  and  TV  shows. 


release,  mats  and  stories  plus  lo-  top  executives  of  the  railroad 
cal  releases  tailored  to  each  com-  keep  within  reach  of  the  Southern 
munity.  Pacific  News  Bureau  desks  and 

A  centennial  book  of  Charles  are  readily  available  to  newspa- 
M.  Coleman,  radio  and  TV  shows,  pers  and  to  wire  services. 


“The  centennial  story  also  gave  prepared  by  BBD&O,  began  on  ^sters  and  the  use  of  a  company  “That  kind  of  service  pays,  Mr. 

the  company  an  opportunity  to  re-  the  last  day  of  August  and  con-  fi**"  suplernented  the  utility  s  pro-  Ingram  observes 
view  its  postwar  expansion  pro-  tinned  through  December.  The  gram  which  customarily  calls  for  ^e  company  s  public  relations 

gram  and  to  show  that  private  en-  schedule  varied  in  accord  with  advertising  budget  stressing  and  employe  relations  program 
terprise  is  capable  and  willing  to  the  company’s  facilities  available  newspaper  adver  ting.  gets  top-flight  direction  through  a 

do  the  ioh  of  «.rvino  th.  noint.  The  Centennial  brought  a  boun-  committee  composed  of  the  oper- 


do  the  job  of  serving  the  area,  at  different  points, 
however  big  and  costly  that  job  ' 
might  be,”  Mr.  Gros  said.  100  TEARS  EEFERIEICE 

Expansion  in  the  size  of  the  HMusaigtiiewitepoTOoftiuSiini 

customary  newspaper  advertising 
releases  was  among  the  moves 
made  to  give  the  widest  possible 
impact  to  the  centennial  story. 

Copy  went  to  the  300  weekly  and 
■daily  newspapers  in  the  company’s 
area. 

“100  Years  of  Experience”  was 
the  theme  stressed  in  the  adver- 
rising.  Releases  dealt  in  turn  with 
the  part  the  utility  had  played  in  It 

bringing  gas  illumination  and 
electric  power  to  its  area.  gr-  fS® 

Dressed  in  old  type,  ads  carried 
a  lamplighter  theme.  The  adver-  ri;  [■ 

tising  releases  showed,  in  a  com-  ^ 

plete  series,  the  utility’s  benefits 

to  home,  farm  and  community.  History  in  Ads. 


The  centennial  brought  a  boun-  committee  composed  of  the  oper- 
tiful  public  relations  harvest,  but  ating  vicepresident,  two  traffic 
that  is  because  of  100  years  of  vicepresidents,  the  general  audit- 
effort,  Mr.  Gros  stressed.  And  for  or  and  two  assistants  to  the  pres- 


P.G.&E.  the  public  relations  prob¬ 
lem  dates  back  to  the  beginning. 


ident.  Mr.  Ingram  is  chairman. 
“This  is  a  complete  organiza- 


as  recorded  in  the  San  Francisco  tion  job,  and  we’re  all  in  it  to- 


Daily  Alta  California  of  1852. 
Problem  of  1852 
Describing  the  first  gas  light 


gether,”  he  emphasized. 

840-Paper  List 

The  current  S.  P.  public  rela- 


_ 


illumination  of  San  Francisco,  the  tions  advertising  program  is 
early  day  newspaper  told  how,  in  scheduled  in  three  magazines  as 
celebration,  gentlemen  assembled  well  as  140  dailies,  including  a- 
“to  partake  of  a  collation  provid-  tional  editions  of  the  Wall  Street 
ed  for  the  occasion,”  adding:  Journal. 

“Mayor  Garrison  arose  to  Southern  Pacific  has  continu- 
speak,  and  before  he  had  uttered  ously  relied  on  newspaper  space 
three  words,  some  wag  below  had  as  the  backbone  of  its  campaigns, 
got  at  the  meter  in  the  house,  and  The  railroad’s  advertising  custom- 
turned  off  the  gas,  leaving  the  arily  appears  in  the  840  daily  and 
room  and  guests  in  total  dark-  weekly  newspapers  of  the  area 
ness.”  served  by  the  company’s  line. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  21.  1953 


me  miracles 
that  come 
in  cans 


Once  upon  a  time  oranges  were  rare, 
expensive  luxuries.  Only  the  richest 
kids  in  town  could  afford  them.  If  you 
were  lucky  you  got  one  a  year — in  the 
toe  of  your  Christmas  stocking. 


Today,  millions  enjoy  healthful  orange 
juice  packed  in  cans.  The  vitamins  and 
minerals  you  get  this  way  are  just  one 
example  of  an  everyday  miracle  of 
modem  living  that  everyone  takes 
pretty  much  for  granted. 

What  brought  about  this  miracle — 
and  many  others  like  it?  The  answer 
is  simple.  It  was  yovir  demand  for  bet¬ 
ter,  more  appetizing,  more  healthful 
foods  of  all  kinds.  These  demands 
were  met  by  American  business  (in¬ 
cluding  American  Can  Company),  de¬ 
voted  to  bringing  you  better  products 
at  lower  cost. 

Satisfying  your  needs  has  created 
thousands  of  jobs  in  farming,  food 
processing  and  distribution.  It  has  re¬ 
quired  a  lot  of  research — which  has 


produced  better  and  more  convement 
food  containers.  It  has  increased  and 
stabilized  farm  income.  It  has  even 
meant  higher  property  values  in  some 
areas. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  hard  for  you  to  go 
through  a  single  day  without  enjoying 
many  of  the  benefits  that  have  re- 
svdted  directly  from  the  activities  of 
the  calming  and  can-making  indus¬ 
tries  in  your  State. 

The  35,000  American  Can  Company 
people  are  proud  of  their  part  in  this 
story  of  industrial  progress.  Your  firee 
choice  in  buying  more  and  more  of 
what  you  need  in  cans  has  enabled 
them  to  perform  many  miracles  in  the 
past — and  to  promise  even  greater 
things  in  the  future. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  m 


CONTAINERS  .  .  .  to  help  people  live  better  * 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

Continuity  of  PR  Ads 
In  Plant  Cities  Vital 

By  Howard  W.  Allen 

Director  oi  Public  Relations.  Johns-Manville  Corp. 


I  Johns-Manville  believes  that 
I  the  public  has  two  sets  of  opin- 
I  ions  about  business  organizations. 
One  set  of  opinions  relates  to  the 
company’s  products  and  services: 
the  other  to  its  public  acts  and 
its  operating  policies.  Most  com¬ 
panies  need  both  legs  to  stand  on. 
In  J-M  it  is  the  primary  job  of 
the  sales  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing  department  to  sell  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services.  Our  public  re¬ 
lations  department  concentrates 
on  the  company’s  public  acts  and 
on  interpreting  to  the  public  the 
social  and  economic  results  of  the 
company’s  operations, 
j  Continuous  paid  newspaper  ad¬ 

vertising  at  locations  where  we 
operate  plants  or  mines  has  been 
an  important  part  of  our  over-all 
community  relations  program 
since  public  relations  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  basic  responsibility  in 
Johns-Manville  more  than  15 
years  ago. 

Made  Long  Strides 
!  In  these  years  of  continuous 

I  community  advertising  Johns- 
I  Manville  has  made  long  strides 
I  in  creating  a  better  understanding 
I  of  the  company’s  public  acts  and 
;  policies  among  housewives, 

I  school  teachers,  professional  peo- 
I  pie,  clergy,  town  officials,  em- 
I  ployes  and  the  public  at  large. 

I  We  know  this  is  true  because 
j  our  friends  and  neighbors  in  the 
22  communities  in  the  United 
!  States  and  Canada  where  we 
j  have  plants  and  mines  keep  tell- 
I  ing  us  so.  And  just  to  double- 
j  check,  we  made  a  Daniel  Starch 
I  readership  and  opinion  survey. 

{  This  survey  revealed  that  our 
;  adverllisements  are  highly  read; 
j  they  have  succeeded  in  conveying 
j  news  about  J-M  to  the  residents 
of  plant  cities;  the  residents  of 
I  these  plant  cities  are  not  only  fa- 
'  vorably  impressed  by  and  inter- 
j  ested  in  the  J-M  advertisements 
I  but  recognize  that  the  basic  pur- 
j  pose  of  these  messages  is  to  keep 
them  informed  rather  than  to  sell 
I  products. 

j  Because  of  the  continuity,  of 
j  our  public  relations  advertising 
i  throughout  the  years,  we  believe 
it  has  become  an  established  and 
I  accepted  channel  of  communica- 
I  tion  between  Johns-Manville  and 
•  those  who  live  in  the  many  com- 
I  munities  where  our  plants  and 
I  mines  operate. 

;  As  a  result,  no  question  is  ever 
j  raised,  to  our  knowledge,  about 
i  the  believability  of  this  advertis- 
ing. 

1  Thus,  this  regular  channel  of 
I  communication  is  of  real  impor¬ 


tance  in  our  day-to-day  associa¬ 
tions  with  any  community  where 
we  operate.  It  helps  create  an 
atmosphere  of  common  under¬ 
standing  which  begets  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  workings  of 
our  economic  system.  This,  in 
turn,  contributes  to  more  efficient 
operation  of  the  Johns-Manville 
enterprise. 

Can  Present  Issues 

Of  particular  importance,  too, 
is  the  fact  that  during  those  occa¬ 
sional  periods  of  controversy  or 
misunderstanding  at  any  one  lo¬ 
cation,  the  company  can,  through 
this  established  channel  of  com¬ 
munication,  present  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  to  a  readership  which  is 
accustomed  to  looking  to  J-M  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  facts. 

I  say  this  with  complete  humil¬ 
ity.  After  all,  one  must  always 
remember  that  continuity  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising  means 
nothing  (rather  it  can  easily  bring 
hell-fire  down  upon  your  head) 
if  the  ads  are  not  honestly  pre¬ 
sented  and  based  on  truth.  That 
is  a  fundamental  maxim  in  our 
shop. 

When  Johns-Manville  inaugu¬ 
rated  community  public  relations 
advertising,  the  company  got  the 
job  started  by  calling  in  Don 
Herold  to  do  the  copy  and  illus¬ 
trations.  It  was  decided  to  have  a 


down-to-earth  homespun  theme 
patterned  after  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures  rather  than  di<q)Iay  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Each  ad  in  the  first  series  was 
in  the  form  of  two  letters;  one 
letter  asking  a  question  from 
“John  Q.  Public,”  the  other  letter 
answering  the  question  as  it  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  particular  plant  or 
mine  to  which  the  question  was 
addressed. 

One  particular  example  from 
this  series,  “8,000  Men  On  A  Va¬ 
cant  Lot,”  gained  rather  wide  at- 
tion.  It  explained  in  simple  terms 
what  the  8,000  men  and  women 
then  working  for  Johns-Manville 
(there  are  21,000  now)  would 
have  to  do  if  they  all  turned  up 
on  a  vacant  lot  and  decided  to 
start  a  business.  Without  any  ef¬ 
fort  or  prior  knowledge  on  our 
part,  the  ad  was  reproduced  in 
toto  on  the  editorial  pages  of  at 
least  two  newspapers  far  removed 
from  any  community  in  which  we 
had  a  plant. 

After  a  reasonable  period,  a 
change  of  pace  was  in  order.  The 
new  ads  simulated  the  front  page 
of  a  newspaper. 

Pace  Changed  Again 

Then  the  pace  was  changed 
again.  A  new  series,  known  as  the 
“J-M  Smokestack,”  adapted  the 
technique  of  the  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  and  in  many  instances  we 
were  given  a  guaranteed  position 
so  that  the  “J-M  Smokestack”  be¬ 
came  a  regular  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture. 

When  it  seemed  wise  to  change 
pace  again,  two  types  of  adver¬ 
tisements  were  used.  One  type 
was,  again,  a  question  and  an¬ 
swer  series,  utilizing  display  ad¬ 
vertising  format  and  cartoon  il¬ 
lustrations  to  answer  basic  ques¬ 


Honesty  still  best  policy. 


tions  asked  of  us.  The  other  type, 
captioned  “One  Minute  News 
from  Johns-Manville,”  is  editorial 
in  style.  This  type  we  have  used 
up  until  now. 

At  present  we  are  once  again 
considering  a  change  of  pace. 

We  know  that  continuity  of 
of  public  relations  advertising  in 
plant  and  mine  communities  is 
all-important. 

We  are  beginning  to  wonder, 
however,  about  how  often  we 
should  change  our  pace. 

There  are  five-over-all  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Johns-Manville  public 
relations  advertising  program: 

1.  To  create  an  atmosphere 
encouraging  improved  employee 
morale  and  increased  production 
at  lower  cost. 

2.  To  cultivate  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  we  hope 
will  win  community  backing  in 
stabilization  of  employee  rela¬ 
tions;  to  support  J-M’s  position  in 
times  of  controversies  such  as 
strikes  or  threatened  strikes  and 
to  uphold  J-M’s  views  in  discus¬ 
sions  of  joint  plant  community 
civic  problems. 

3.  To  acquaint  thought  leaders 
in  the  community  with  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  which  enable  J-M 
to  give  economic  support  to  the 
community  through  payrolls, 
taxes,  contributions,  local  pur¬ 
chases,  etc.,  to  provide  jobs,  to 
supply  needed  products  and  serv¬ 
ices  and  to  earn  a  reasonable 
profit. 

4.  To  demonstrate  by  our  ac¬ 
tions  the  importance  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  system  and  the  necessity  for 
its  preservation. 

5.  To  stimulate  interest  of  the 
members  of  the  community  so 
they  will  seek  job  opportunities 
at  J-M,  buy  J-M  products,  and 
invest  in  J-M  securities. 

These  are  the  objectives  of  all 
our  public  relations  activities  in 
J-M — not  just  the  objectives  of 
our  plant  community  newspaper 
advertising  campaign. 

My  subject  here  does  not  en¬ 
compass  the  entire  range  of  the 
public  relations  responsibility  in 
Johns-Mansville.  However,  I  feel 
(Continued  on  page  65) 


W.  E.  PLAYFAIR  Gcft)  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  receives  the 
annual  citation  of  the  American  College  ^blic  Relations  Association, 
District  I,  from  Milton  Schlagenhauf,  director  of  public  relations.  North¬ 
eastern  University,  for  “honest  and  understanding  interpretation  of 
American  education  .  .  ”  The  annual  meeting  of  District  I,  made  up 
of  the  New  England  States,  was  held  February  10-12  at  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
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Better  Highways  Coming  Out  off  the  Cold  Room 


This  Arctic-clad  worker  is  removing  concrete  speci¬ 
mens  from  a  cold  room  in  the  Portland  Cement 
Association  laboratories  near  Chicago.  The  tops  of 
the  specimens  were  covered  with  water  and  the 
specimens  frozen  at  —20  degrees  F.  Now  salt  will  be 
sprinkled  on  the  ice  and  the  specimens  thawed.  Then 
the  punishing  cycle  will  be  repeated  day  after  day. 

Since  1936  thousands  of  such  tests  have  been 
made  to  learn  the  effect  on  concrete  pavement  of 
freezing-thawing  action  and  ice-melting  salts. 

The  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  “air-entrained”  concrete  for  pavements 
subjected  to  applications  of  salt  for  ice  and  snow 
removal.  This  concrete  contains  billions  of  micro¬ 
scopic  air  bubbles  p)er  cubic  foot.  These  bubbles 


provide  built-in  expansion  chambers  that  relieve 
the  destructive  pressure  exerted  by  freezing  water. 
Thirty  states  now  specify  air-entrained  concrete 
for  all  new  concrete  highways,  11  others  for  some. 

This  is  just  one  of  hundreds  of  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Portland  Cement  Association  to  find 
more  durable,  lower-annual-cost  concrete  for  use  in 
hot  and  cold  climates,  at  high  and  low  altitudes,  in 
earthquake  and  hurricane  zones,  cities  and  farms. 

Our  research  findings  are  made  public  quickly  and 
freely  through  our  field  engineering  service  and  edu¬ 
cational  programs.  All  this  activity  is  made  possible 
by  the  voluntary  financial  support  of  the  Portland 
Cement  Association’s  69  member  companies,  a  list 
of  which  will  be  supplied  free  upon  request. 


DEPT.'A2e-80  3  3  WEST  GRAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  10,  ILLINOIS 
A  ootioaol  oraanizotioB  to  imorove  and  extend  the  uses  of  Portland  cement  ond  concrete  through  scientific  reseorch  ond  engineering  RoM  woric 
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Wines  To  Direct 


Planned  Newspaper  Ads  Key 
To  G  E  s  Plant  City  Relations 


Success  of  Program  Held 
Dependent  on  Employes 

L  R.  Boulware 

Vicepresident,  Employe  &  Plant  Community  Relations 
General  Electric  Co. 

Planned  advertising  in  the  by  unions  to  do  what  the  Corn- 
newspapers  where  our  plants  are  pany  believes  to  be  wrong,  and 
located  has  been  an  important  that  we  especially  will  not  con- 
part  of  our  Employe  and  Plant  nive  with  unions  to  force  our  em- 
Community  Relations  Program  ployes  into  closed  or  union  shops 
for  the  past  several  years.  or  other  forms  of  compulsory 

In  our  newspaper  advertising,  unionism, 
however,  as  in  all  other  commu-  “Profit,  Enemy,  or  Friend"  and 
nications  prepared  for  employes  “Two  Kinds  of  Work" — explain- 
and  community  neighbors,  we  try  ing  to  employes  and  neighbors 
to  adhere  to  a  few  fundamental  how  the  profit  motive  is  the  driv- 
rules.  ing  power  of  our  free  society. 


ing  another  month.  (Which  was 
the  sensible  procedure  we  had 
been  recommending  right  along.) 

My  only  reason  for  mentioning 
this  affair  is  that  we  didn’t  like 
what  we  thought  was  going  on — 
and  we  used  newspaper  ads  to 
state  our  case. 

What  we  did  and  said  may  not 
have  had  the  slightest  effect  on 
the  result — but  the  point  is  we  got 
back  alive  and  with  any  bad  plans 
for  us  at  least  put  off. 

In  our  efforts  to  prepare  ads  for 
our  neighbors  in  the  communities, 
we  have  certain  statistical  data  to 
supplement  and  support  our  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  work. 

Reach  Employe’s  Neighbor 

We  are  convinced  that  a  plant 
community  relations  program  is 


Fisher  Body's  PR 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  James  E. 
Goodman,  vicepresident  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  and  general  manager 
of  the  Fisher  Body  Division,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
James  P.  Wines  as  general  director 
of  Fisher  Body’s  public  relations 
and  advertising. 

Mr.  Wines  succeeds  William  S. 
McLean,  who  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  due  to  illness. 
Mr.  McLean,  associated  with 
Fisher  Body  since  1927,  has  been 
general  director  of  its  public  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising  division. 

He  joined  Fisher  Body  in  De¬ 
cember,  1945,  as  assistant  general 
director  of  Fisher  Body’s  public 
relations  and  advertising  division. 
For  twelve  years  previous  to  that 
Mr.  Wines  was  with  the  Kudner 
Agency,  Inc.,  on  the  Fisher  Body 
account. 

have  a  pension  plan?  Answer: 
75%  of  the  neighbors  did  not 
know.  Comment:  G.  E.  Plan  first 
started  in  1912. 

•  2.  Question:  Does  G.  E.  have 


First,  we  aim  to  do  right  vol¬ 
untarily  in  the  balanced  best  in¬ 
terests  of  our  employes,  share 
owners,  customers  and  community 
neighbors,  and  then  use  all  forms 
of  communications  to  have  our 
efforts  publicly  known. 

Second,  tell  the  truth  in  our  ads 
regardless  of  who  has  to  be  con¬ 
tradicted. 

Third,  assume  our  responsi¬ 
bility  for  learning,  and  helping 
our  employes  and  neighbors  to 
learn,  the  arithmetic  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  way  of  life — and  then  to 
encourage  others  to  go  forth  and 
do  likewise. 

Fourth,  never  advertise  for  the 
sake  of  filling  space. 

The  Main  Purpose 

The  main  purpose  of  our  Em¬ 
ploye  and  Plant  Community  Re¬ 
lations  Program  is  to  do  our  best 
always  in  bettering  jobs  along 
lines  our  employes  want  them  im¬ 
proved,  and  likewise  to  do  our 
best  in  bettering  our  performance 
as  corporate  and  individual  citi¬ 
zens  in  our  communities  along 
lines  our  neighbors  desire  and  ap¬ 
prove. 

As  an  aid  to  this  program,  here 
are  some  of  the  subjects  covered 
in  our  newspaper  ads: 

“The  Bunk,"  telling  employes 
and  neighbors  the  facts  about 
hidden  taxes. 

“What  Is  Communism"  and 
“How  to  Stop  Communist  Dom¬ 
ination  of  Unions"  —  telling  em¬ 
ployes  and  neighbors  the  dangers 
of  communism  and  particularly 
hew  communists  seek  to  get  and 
keep  control  of  labor  unions. 

“How  Does  General  Electric 
Feel  About  Unions?"  and  “Free¬ 
dom  and  Force"  —  making  clear 
to  employes  and  neighbors  that 
General  Electric  is  not  “union 
busting’’  but  will  not  be  forced 


Hard-Hitting  Ads 

We  rely  on  straight-forward, 
hard-hitting  newspaper  advertising 
to  marshal  employe  and  public 
opinion  when  we  face  crises.  Last 
year,  for  example,  we  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  Washington  where  we 
had  a  then  typical  union  shop  and 
exorbitant  wage  case  that  had 
been  through  perfunctory  bargain¬ 
ing  and  perfunctory  local  media¬ 
tion.  We  rightly  or  wrongly 
thought  the  unions  and  their 
friends  in  government,  in  cahoots, 
were  heading  us  into  perfunctory 
national  -  level  mediation  after 
which  we  would  probably  get  the 
then  standard  treatment  from  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  —  fol¬ 
lowed  by  whatever  was  the  politic¬ 
ally  expedient  or  possible  form  of 
seizure  if  we  didn’t  give  in. 

We  opened  with  a  telegram  to 
the  Federal  Mediation  Service 
firmly  stating  our  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  fair  and  impartial  medi¬ 
ation  in  view  of  statements  already 
made  by  one  prominent  member 
of  the  Mediation  Service  about 
this  particular  case.  We  published 
this  telegram  in  full  page  ads,  and 
followed  it  up  with  press  releases 
and  other  full  page  ads  saying 
what  we  thought — with  no  holds 
barred.  We  had  full-page  ads  for 
every  issue  of  every  morning  and 
evening  paper  for  as  long  as  we 
would  be  kept  there.  These  ads 
ran  not  only  in  the  Washington 
papers,  but  Cincinnati  as  well,  be¬ 
cause  the  plant  involved  was  our 
Jet  Engine  Plant  in  Evendale, 
Ohio,  (outside  Cincinnati)  and 
after  all  our  policy  is  to  keep  our 
community  neighbors  informed 
too,  through  newspaper  ads. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day 
we  were  sent  home — with  no  de¬ 
cision,  to  be  sure,  but  with  in¬ 
struction  to  resume  local  bargain- 


strongly  dependent  upon  a  suc¬ 
cessful  employe  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  For  example.  General 
Electric  believes  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  develop  good  working 
conditions,  pay  good  wages,  pro¬ 
vide  steady  jobs,  and  keep  em¬ 
ployes  informed  of  Company  aims 
and  objectives.  We  learned  that 
we  have  to  carry  this  information 
into  the  community  so  that  friends 
and  neighbors  of  employes  are 
also  aware  of  General  Electric’s 
aims  and  objectives. 

We  found  from  surveys  that 
each  employe  mixes  regularly  out¬ 
side  the  plant  with  approximately 
50  people — members  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  his  immediate  neighbors,  his 
church,  civic  groups,  etc.  What 
the  employe  says  about  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  his  job  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Company  necessarily 
influence  the  opinions  formed  by 
his  neighbors  in  the  community. 
More  importantly,  our  surveys  re¬ 
veal  that  what  this  group  of  50 
people  says  and  thinks  about  the 
Company  and  its  products  neces¬ 
sarily  modifies  or  strengthens  the 
opinions  held  by  employes. 

Special  Programs 
A  number  of  our  plants  use 
specially  planned  community  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  to  make 
known  their  aims  and  objectives 
to  their  neighbors  in  the  commun¬ 
ity.  We  learn  from  periodic  sur¬ 
veys  that  it  is  not  enough  for 
G.  E.  to  be  a  good  “corporate 
citizen,”  but  that  the  Company 
must  “speak-up"  and  make  known 
its  aims  and  objectives  to  the 
friends  and  neighbors  in  the  plant 
communities.  For  example,  the 
following  questions  were  asked  in 
surveys  taken  in  communities 
where  no  extensive  community 
advertising  program  existed: 

•  1.  Question:  Does  G.  E. 


Group  Life  Insurance?  Answer: 
61%  did  not  know.  Comment: 
G.  E.  Plan  first  started  in  1920. 

•  3.  Question:  Does  G.  E. 
have  a  Savings  Plan?  Answer: 
75%  did  not  know.  Comment: 
G.  E.  Plan  first  started  in  1917. 

•  4.  Question:  Does  G.  E.  con¬ 
tribute  to  Community  Institutions? 
Answer:  82%  did  not  know. 
Comment:  G.  E.  has  always  con¬ 
tributed  to  worthwhile  civic  proj¬ 
ects. 

•  5.  Question:  Does  G.  E. 
have  Hospitalization  for  employ¬ 
es?  Answer:  55%  did  not  know. 
Comment:  G.  E.  Plan  first  started 
in  1902. 

I  mentioned  that  we  had  no  ac¬ 
tive  communications  or  commun¬ 
ity  relations  plans  in  effect  where 
these  surveys  were  conducted. 

Lists  Answers 

Now  I  would  like  to  list  the 
answers  to  these  same  questions 
received  in  a  community  where 
we  had  in  effect  an  extensive  Em¬ 
ploye  and  Plant  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  Program  (with  emphasis  on 
a  strong,  well-planned  communi¬ 
cations  program): 

Do  you  happen  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  G.  E.  provides  its  employes 
with: 

— a  pension  plan? 

. 90%  answered  yes 

— a  savings  plan? 

. 74%  answered  yes 

— group  life  insurance? 

. 77%  answered  yes 

— hospitalization  insurance? 

. 85%  answered  yes 

— suggestion  award  system? 

. 86%  answered  yes 

Ads  Paid  Off 

The  large  percentage  of  affirm¬ 
ative  answers  proved  again  that 
an  investment  in  a  comprehensive 
{Continued  on  page  67) 
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3  Out  of  4 
Firms  Used  PR 
Plans  in  '52 

Three  out  of  four  of  the  best 
managed  companies  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  active  public 
relations  programs  during  1952, 
according  to  Dale  O’Brien,  author 
of  the  article  on  public  relations 
in  the  forthcoming  1953  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Book  of  the 
Year. 

Mr.  O’Brien,  partner  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  of  Howard  G. 
Mayer  and  Dale  O’Brien  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Los  Angeles  and  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Public  Relations  Man¬ 
agement  Corporation,  cited  figures 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Man¬ 
agement  showing  that  three- 
fourths  of  312  “excellently  man¬ 
aged”  companies  surveyed  had  a 
policy-level  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive  or  a  separate  public  re¬ 
lations  department.  Twenty  per 
cent  employed  outside  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel,  he  added. 

Four  Principles 

The  survey  was  cited  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  four  public  relations 
principles  on  which  Mr.  O’Brien 
said  business,  and  particularly  big 
business,  had  been  able  to  reach 
agreement  by  1952.  These  four 
principles  were; 

1)  Every  business  organization 
influences  public  opinion  simply 
by  virtue  of  existing;  2)  the  in¬ 
fluence  should  be  constructive  be¬ 
cause  business  success  and  the 
public  interest  coincide;  3)  To 
merit  public  support,  business 
must  do  the  right  thing  and  com¬ 
municate  knowledge  of  its  action 
to  the  public;  4)  Public  relations 
is  as  vital  to  management  as  en¬ 
gineering,  production,  sales,  or  ad¬ 
ministration. 

In  addition  to  the  Institute  of 
Management  Survey,  Mr.  O’Brien 
also  cited  a  report  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America  as 
evidence  of  the  application  of  the 
four  principles  and  a  rise  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  activity  to  profession¬ 
al  status. 


Johns-Monville 

continued  from  page  62 


that  one  additional  comment  is 
not  amiss. 

Two  Basic  Facts 

Our  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  tries  to  keep  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  J-M  executives  at 
our  New  York  headquarters  and 
at  our  many  other  locations  in 
the  USA  and  Canada  these  two 
basic  facts  as  they  apply  to  the 
press: 

1.  We  buy  advertising  space  to 
present  our  point  of  view  exactly 
as  we  want  to  present  it. 

2.  We  work  with  press  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  every  way  we  can  to 
give  them  the  information  they 
want  for  their  news  columns. 

Johns-Manville  releases  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  press  solely  on  the 
basis  of  its  possible  news  value 
as  indicated  by  previous  press  in¬ 
terest.  These  generally  deal  with 
such  subjects  as  periodic  financial 
figures,  company  expansion,  new 
product  development  and  similar 
subjects  in  which  editors  have 
previously  expressed  interest. 

Generally,  however,  our  time  is 
mainly  occupied  in  answering 
queries  which  the  press  origin¬ 
ates. 

For  this  reason,  a  press  rela¬ 
tions  manual  has  been  prepared 
by  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  for  use  of  J-M  executives 
throughout  the  company.  The 
manual  points  out: 

“It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a  reporter’s  only  purpose  in  com¬ 
ing  to  you  is  to  get  a  story  for  his 
paper.  That’s  the  thing  at  which 
he  is  trained,  just  as  you  are 
trained  in  your  field.  The  facts, 
accurately  and  honestly  present¬ 
ed,  are  your  best  means  of  gain¬ 
ing  and  keeping  the  goodwill  of 
the  newspaper  and  giving  the 
public  a  reliable  picture  of  your 
company’s  activities  and  interest. 

“If  you  are  queried  about  a 
controversial  subject  in  which  the 
company  is  interested,  confine 
yourself  to  presenting  the  com¬ 
pany’s  side  of  the  case,  fairly  and 
honestly.” 


Radar  fire  control  systems  for 
the  Navy's  guns 


Electronic  controls  for 
guided  missiles 


Radar  bombing  systems  for 
the  Nation's  planes 


Automatic  firing  controls  for 
anti-aircraft  guns 


Toi  Sa||^...SeeuAiti|...De()ensex 


The  Boll  Telephone  Laboratories,  the  Bell 
System’s  research  organization,  and  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  its  manufactur- 
inf?  unit,  have  Iteen  called  upon  to  handle 
more  than  a  hundred  projects  for  the  U.  S. 


The  Public  Relations  Society 
reported  that  its  membership  in¬ 
creased  in  five  years  from  600  to 
1.400  and  its  chapters  from  six 
to  24,  Mr.  O’Brien  said. 

He  quoted  a  report  of  the 
PRSA  Commission  on  the  Social 
Sciences  which  stated  that  the 
commission  had  found  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  172  social  scientists  that 
a  person  must  have  need  for  facts 
and  be  hospitable  to  them  before 
he  accepts  them  and  makes  use  of 
them. 

The  commission  also  found 
that  only  a  relatively  small  group 
of  the  population  is  exposed  to 
“virtually  everything”  in  the 
channels  of  communication,  and 
about  five  per  cent  “appear  to  be 
isolated”  from  such  channels. 


Carroll  to  Direct 
Doremus  News 

William  H.  Long,  Jr.,  president, 
Doremnus  Company,  New  York 
advertising  and  public  relations 
firm,  announces  appointment  of 
Robert  F.  Carroll  as  director  of 
the  firm’s  New  York  news  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  member  of  the  agency’s  staff 
since  1948,  Mr.  Carroll  joined 
Doremus  from  the  public  relations 
staff  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  he  was 
a  special  agent  for  the  FBI  and 
before  that  was  associated  with 
the  New  York  Times. 


Department  of  Defense.  (Four  are  shown 
al)ove.)  Tlie  projeets  cover  re.seareh,  develop¬ 
ment,  engineering  and  manufaeture,  including 
the  very  important  Sandia,  New  Mexico, 
project  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Today,  as  always,  the  unique  skills,  experi¬ 
ence  and  teamwork  of  Bell  System  people  are 
at  the  service  of  the  Nation. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Local  to  serve  the  community. 
Nationwide  to  serve  the  Nation. 
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‘Operations’  Key  to 
Telephone  Advertising 

New  Haven,  Conn. — Most  peo¬ 
ple  accept  the  fact  that  a  tele¬ 
phone  company  constitute.s  a  na¬ 
tural  monopoly.  Yet  the  Tele¬ 
phone  companies  have  not  been 
content  to  hide  behind  this  fact. 

On  the  contrary,  a  continuing 
public  relations  program  has  been 
maintained  over  the  years  by 
American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  and  the  individual 
companies  that  comprise  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Take,  for  example,  the  public 
relations  activities  of  the  Southern 
New  England  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  which  operates  in  most  of 
Connecticut,  and  which  last  month 
ran  1,200-line  ads  (via  Batten, 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 

Boston)  in  every  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  within  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut  to  mark  its  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  (see  cut). 

“We  consider  all  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  and  its  effect  on  our  over¬ 
all  operation  as  public  relations 
advertising,”  Wesley  W.  Peters, 

Southern  New  England  Telephone 
Company’s  General  Advertising 
Manager  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week. 

“Institutional  advertising,  as  the 
phrase  is  commonly  accepted,  is  a 
luxury  we  cannot  afford.”  he  said. 

“We  have  too  many  jobs  for  our 
advertising  to  perform.  Since  the 
act  of  telephoning  is  a  mutual  one, 
our  ads  must  educate  both  the 
sender  and  the  receiver  of  a  call 
on  the  many  ramifications  that 
comprise  the  telephone  service  we 
sell.” 

SNET’s  general  advertising, 
which  absorbs  60  per  cent  of  its 
space,  stresses  many  subjects  such 
as  party  line  cooperation,  service 
aid  suggestions,  research  for  econ¬ 
omies  and  employe  performance. 

These  ads  run  in  all  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  The  local  ads, 
representing  40  per  cent  of  the 
budget,  are  beamed  at  specific 
community  or  communities,  and 
emphasize  service  aid  (how  to  dial 
properly,  opening  of  new  business 
office,  directory  closings,  etc.), 
new  construction,  employment, 
ojjen  house,  change  of  telephone 
numbers,  and  conversion  to  the 
dial  system.  These  ads  vary  in 
size  from  200  to  500  lines. 

Other  Media 

SNET  supplements  its  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  with  direct  mail, 
radio  and  television  spots  for  spe¬ 
cial  events,  car  cards  in  buses, 
telephone  booth  cards,  and  special 
purpose  booklets. 

Public  relations  in  the  telephone 
industry  in  general  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  pinpoint.  Main  reason 
seems  to  be  that  with  SNET,  as 


SNET  Passes  a  Milestone 

well  as  the  entire  Bell  System, 
public  relations  is  not  a  separate, 
specialized  function  or  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  is  regarded  as  being  part 
of  the  daily  job  of  every  tele¬ 
phone  man  and  woman.  In  the 
Bell  System  there  are  more  than 
600,000  employes.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  them  are  assigned  du¬ 
ties  in  a  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment,  yet  every  one  of  them  has. 
a  public  relations  responsibility. 

This  means  that  the  operator 
who  handles  calls  does  so  pleas¬ 
antly  and  helpfully,  as  well  as 
promptly  and  efficiently.  It  means 
that  the  installer  who  puts  in  the 
telephone  is  considerate  of  the 
housewife’s  wishes  as  to  when  she 
wants  him  to  do  the  job.  how 
quickly  he  does  it,  how  helpful 
he  is  in  suggesting  the  most  con¬ 
venient  place  for  the  phone  to  be 
installed,  how  thoroughly  he  cleans 
up  the  small  amount  of  dirt  or 
litter  that  might  result  from  his 
work.  It  means  that  the  cashier 
in  the  business  office  who  accepts 
the  customer’s  payment  does  so  in 
a  friendly  and  pleasant  manner. 

“Our  ideas  of  public  relations.” 
Mr.  Peters  told  E&P,  “go  beyond 
the  way  each  employe  does  his  as¬ 
signed  telephone  job.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  public  reputation  tele¬ 
phone  people  enjoy  in  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  work  and 
live.” 

Mr.  Peters  pointed  out  that  the 
public  relations  teaching  activities 
are  really  part  of  the  work  of 
teaching  operators  to  be  good 
operators,  installers  to  be  good 
installers  and  casihiers  to  be  good 
cashiers.  Therefore,  he  feels,  a 
large  part  of  the  public  relations 
material  is  contained  in  the  train¬ 
ing  and  operating  instructions  for 
all  departments  of  the  business. 

“All  this  is  not  meant  to  imply 


that  we  carry  on  no  formal  public 
relations  work,”  Mr.  Peters  said. 
He  pointed  to  the  ads  in  news¬ 
papers.  booklets,  pamphlets,  par- 
•icipation  in  AT&T’s  Telephone 
Hour  on  radio,  and  SNET's  own 
employe  magazine. 

“But  these  various  informational 
media  by  themselves,”  he  said, 
“fall  far  short  of  telling  the  whole 
story  of  public  relations  in  the 
telephone  business.  They  are 
largely  reminders,  or  practical  il¬ 
lustrations.  of  the  broad  prin¬ 
ciples.” 

First  Exchange 

Telephone  service  for  Con¬ 
necticut  began  in  a  small  office 
of  the  District  Telephone  Co.  of 
New  Haven  on  January  28,  1878. 
There,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
21  telephone  subscribers  were  con¬ 
nected  into  a  commercial  exchange 
through  which  each  one  could  call 
any  other. 

SNET  of  today  is  a  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  this  first  exchange. 
From  that  small  enterprise  has 
grown  the  organization  which  to¬ 
day  serves  855,000  Connecticut 
telephones,  handling  nearly  four 
million  calls  a  day  and  employing 
the  services  of  9,200  employes. 

Good  Press  Relations 
Raymond  A.  Coring,  SNET’s 
general  information  manager,  who 
heads  up  employe  information  as 
well  as  the  company’s  news  activ¬ 
ities,  feels  that  SNET  enjoys  good 
press  relations. 

Mr.  Coring  is  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  having,  over  the  years, 
been  with  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican  and  Union,  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Sunday  Journal,  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  Prior  to 
joining  SNET,  he  was  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Haven  Register. 

Because  he  is  an  ex-newsman, 
Mr.  Coring  knows  what  constitutes 
legitimate  news  and  tries  to  main¬ 
tain  a  local  flavor  in  all  news  re¬ 
leases  to  Connecticut’s  newspapers. 

“Through  our  local  managers, 
we  try  to  give  the  press  what  it 
wants,  when  it  wants  it,”  Mr. 
Coring  declared.  “What’s  more, 
we  try  to  anticipate  the  needs  of 
the  local  press  and  go  all-out  to 
inform  it  on  storm  damage,  dial 
conversions,  central  office  equip¬ 
ment  additions  as  well  as  supply 
local  data  on  personnel  changes.” 

Mr.  Peters,  who  finds  newspa¬ 
pers  a  “top  medium”  for  getting 
across  SNET’s  story,  said  that  the 
company  is  now  engaged  in  con¬ 
ducting  two  tests  of  its  newspaper 
ads.  One  test,  now  under  way  in 
the  Hartford  Times,  is  trying  out 
a  one-panel  ad  against  a  three- 
panel  ad  in  terms  of  depth  reader- 
ship.  The  other  test  pits  Tuesday 
insertions  against  Saturday  inser¬ 
tions  and  is  being  made  in  the 
New  Haven  Register. 

“Our  advertising  is  thoroughly 
integrated  with  the  work  of  our 
operating  departments,”  Mr.  Peters 
concluded.  “For  providing  a  con¬ 
stantly  improving  service  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  keynote  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program.” 


Auto  Dealers 
Cited  for  Best 
PR  Programs 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  —  The 
.J6th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation,  was  the  background  this 
week  for  the  distribution  of  silver 
plaques  and  citations  recognizing 
the  most  notable  1951-52  public  re¬ 
lations  performances  among  state 
and  local  dealer  associations. 

The  National  Association  has 
pioneered  public  relations  con¬ 
sciousness  within  the  retail  auto¬ 
motive  industry  and  NADA’s  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Committee  this  year 
established  an  annual  public  rela¬ 
tion  competition. 

“The  Annual  Public  Relations 
Award  Competition,”  says  NADA 
Public  Relations  Committee  Chair¬ 
man  George  F.  Zeismer,  “gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
outstanding  public  relations  ef¬ 
forts  which  are  so  apparent 
throughout  the  country.  These  ef¬ 
forts  of  state  and  local  associations 
are  accomplishing  much  for  the 
new  car  dealers  through  the  nation 
and  deserve  not  only  the  recogni¬ 
tion  to  be  given  by  the  awards 
but  they  merit  the  deepest  appre¬ 
ciation  of  every  new  car  and  new 
truck  dealer  in  the  country.” 

Silver  plaques  were  awarded  the 
New  York  State  Automobile  Deal¬ 
ers  Association,  and  the  Akron  Au¬ 
tomobile  Dealers  Association. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  award¬ 
ed  the  Automobile  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Alabama,  and  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Automobile  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation  (state  associations);  also 
to  the  South  Bend-Mishawaka  Au¬ 
tomotive  Trade  Association  and 
the  Cleveland  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  (local  associations). 

Special  recognition,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  judges,  in  the  form 
of  citations  were  presented  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Automobile 
Dealers  Association,  the  Iowa  Au¬ 
tomobile  Dealers  Association  and 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Automobile 
Dealers  Association. 

At  the  further  request  of  the 
judges,  special  citations  were 
awarded  The  Philadelphia  Automo¬ 
tive  Trade  Association  for  “a  par¬ 
ticularly  meritorious  and  skillfully 
developed  community-wide  event 
in  its  50th  Anniversary  (Celebra¬ 
tion.”  Also  to  the  Connecticut  Au¬ 
tomotive  Trades  Association  for 
its  “effective  and  meritorious  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Program”  in  a  non¬ 
partisan  program  of  free  transpor¬ 
tation  to  the  polls  as  part  of  their 
statewide  program  to  get  out  the 
vote. 


Heads  Agency's  PR 

Judith  (Cortada  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publicity  director  of  the 
Wexton  Advertising  Company, 
New  York  City.  Miss  Cortada 
was  formerly  trade  news  editor 
of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company. 
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General  Electric 

continued  from  page  64 

communications  program,  with  a 
newspaper  advertising  campaign 
as  an  important  element,  will  pay 
off  in  community  knowledge  and 
acceptance.  In  this  community, 
we  have  something  similar  to  a 
controlled  experiment  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  effects  of  an  Employe 
and  Plant  Community  Relations 
Program.  This  campaign  was  in¬ 
itiated,  in  part,  by  a  1948  opinion 
survey  which  showed  that  the  role 
played  in  the  community  by  the 
Company  was  appreciated,  but 
that  there  was  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  attitudes  as  well  as  in  the 
amount  of  information  the  com¬ 
munity  received  about  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

Recently,  we  conducted  a  fol¬ 
low-up  survey  to  determine: 

1.  Whether  community  attitudes 
had  improved  since  1948?  and 

2.  If  so,  can  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  be  given  the 
credit? 

Not  all  of  the  data  has  been 
examined,  but  we  are  uncovering 
some  vital  information  which  will 
guide  us  in  our  future  advertising 
campaigns. 

Important  *7001’ 

Of  this  much  we  are  certain. 
First  of  all,  we  have  to  do  right 
voluntarily  in  the  balanced  best 
interests  of  employes,  share  own¬ 
ers,  customers  and  community 
neighbors.  Then  we  have  to  use 
all  of  the  techniques  of  mass  com¬ 
munication  to  be  sure  that  our 
aims  and  objectives  are  known. 
Newspaper  advertising,  planned 
and  prepared  to  meet  specific  ob¬ 
jectives,  can  continue  to  be  an 
important  “tool”  of  management 
in  this  program. 

Finally,  General  Electric  does 
not  make  any  claims  that  a  com¬ 
munity  advertising  program  and 
a  strong  well-planned  community 
relations  program  will  eliminate 
trouble.  We  do  feel,  however, 
that  if  trouble  appears,  and  an  in¬ 
vestment  has  been  made  in  a 
planned  community  relations  pro¬ 
gram  (with  emphasis  on  good  ad¬ 
vertising  techniques),  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  come  out  of  the  trouble 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time  with 
the  community  neighbors  having 
a  much  better  understanding  of 
our  aims,  policies,  and  objectives. 
■ 

Data  on  Financial  PR 
Counsel  Now  Ready 

The  first  National  Directory  of 
Financial  Public  Relations  Coun¬ 
sel  is  being  distributed  by  Finan¬ 
cial  World  as  a  part  of  its  recent 
study  of  the  “Shareholder  Rela¬ 
tions  Policies  of  1,000  Industrial 
Companies.” 

Edited  by  Weston  Smith,  survey 
director  of  the  national  weekly 
magazine,  this  geographical  listing 
provides  the  names  of  100  coun¬ 
sellors  of  84  firms  handling  one 


or  more  of  the  several  phases  of 
financial  public  relations,  ranging  | 
from  financial  publicity  and  the 
preparation  of  corporate  annual  i 
reports  to  financial  community ; 
liaison  and  proxy  solicitation. 

The  directory  reveals  that  61 
financial  public  relations  firms  are 
active  in  New  York,  while  there 
are  four  in  California,  eight  in  Il¬ 
linois,  one  in  Michigan,  two  in 
Missouri,  four  in  Ohio  and  five  in 
Pennsylvania. 

■ 

Kienzle  Heads  Up 
Borden's  PR  Division 

Appointment  of  George  J. 
Kienzle  as  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  public  relations  was  announced 
this  week  by  Norval  D.  Goss, 
president,  Borden’s  Dairy  &  Ice 
Cream  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
chairman  of  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany’s  Mid-West  District. 

Mr.  Kienzle,  at  one  time  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  has 
been  associated  with  Borden’s  for 
eight  years.  He  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  at  New  York  in  1945.  There 
he  headed  employe  communica¬ 
tions  activities  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  and  served  as 
director  of  press  relations.  In 
1948  he  returned  to  Columbus  as 
director  of  public  relations  for  the 
Midwest  District. 

Graduated  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  1932  Mr.  Kienzle 
did  graduate  work  at  Princeton 
Seminary  before  joining  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch.  He  left  this 
newspaper  to  become  Ohio  night 
editor  for  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Kienzle  is  a  member  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  honorary  fraternity  and  is 
president  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  Columbus. 

■ 

Tobin  Joins  Mathes'  PR 

Andrew  J.  Tobin  has  joined  the 
public  relations  and  publicity  di¬ 
vision  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  as  a  staff  executive. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Mathes,  Mr. 
Tobin  worked  with  Charles  Bru-  j 
nelle  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and,  I 
before  that,  for  General  Electric  | 
Co.  in  Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  i 
and  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

■ 

Krcik  Joins  Burnett  , 

Jean  Morrison  Krcik  has  joined 
Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  as  a  mem- 1 
ber  of  the  agency’s  New  York  j 
public  relations  staff.  She  will  be 
in  charge  of  all  women  service 
publicity.  Mrs.  Krcik  was  former¬ 
ly  with  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
and  General  Foods  Corp. 

■ 

Copies  Re-Appointed 

The  European  Travel  Com¬ 
mission  has  re  -  appointed  The 
Caples  Company,  New  York  City, 
to  handle  its  publicity,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising  account  for 
1953.  First  newspaper  ad  drive  of 
the  year  is  breaking  this  nronth 
with  full-page  space. 


(Advertisement) 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Pretty  “Foxy”  Terrier 

Talking  about  dogs  the  other  night 
— and  Sandy  Johnson  topped  every¬ 
thing  off  with  a  tall  story  about  his 
fox  terrier,  “Boscum.” 

According  to  Sandy,  ''Comes  bird 
season  and  that  dog  won’t  stir  if  I 
take  down  my  rifle.  Same  if  it’s  deer 
season  and  I  go  for  my  shotgun— /le 
won’t  move,  but  he’s  scratching  at  the 
door  if  I  so  much  as  look  at  my  rifle!” 

One  day,  Sandy  decided  to  fool  him. 
He  took  down  both  his  shotgun  and 
his  rifle— and  swish,  Boscum  was  on 
his  way!  So  Sandy  put  the  guns  back 
and  took  out  his  fishing  rod.  He  went 
outside  and  there  was  Boscum— dig¬ 
ging  like  crazy  for  worms! 

From  where  I  sit,  a  dog  that  can 
outguess  humans  is  as  rare  as  a  hu¬ 
man  that  can  outguess  other  humans. 
For  instance,  I  like  a  glass  of  beer 
with  lunch  but  I  wouldn’t  think  of 
pouring  you  one  without  first  asking. 
Everybody  has  preferences— and  it’s 
finding  out  what  they  are  and  respect¬ 
ing  them  that  keeps  freedom  from 
"going  to  the  dogs.” 
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Syndicate  Package 
For  Editor  and  Readers 


Looking  Ahead 


eas 


School  Supplement 
Develops  Readers 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  —  Many 
youths  get  their  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  habits  by  becoming  interested 


Most  newspapers  run  c^en-  school  news  written 

dars  of  what  is  going  to  hap-  themselves  and  schoolmates. 


pen  around  That  leads  them  into  other  parts 

week  ahead.  The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  paper  and  they  become 


Last  November,  when  John  N. 
Wheeler  of  Bell  Syndicate  dis- 


H' oriel  Magazine  section  ran  dates  “enthusiastic  readers,"  according 
of  things  from  Jan.  16  through  jj  survey  made  at  Toms  River, 


tant  to  many  newspaper  readers,  t.  Subscribers  called  in  to  J.  high  school. 

Metro  Sunday  Comics  has  this  “thank  you”  because  they  tuI  . . " 


cussed  syndicate  promotion  at  the  in  mind  in  its  promotion  which  22  were  wondering  what  would  be 
Boston  meeting  of  the  National  characters  out  of  the  strips  pop  up  going  on  to  entertain  relatives 


The  survey  was  reported  by  Jill 
M.  Hance,  student  reporter,  in  the 
Asbury  Park  Press  which  has  pub- 


Newspaper  Promotion  Associa-  at  you  on  a  stage  when  you  open  when  they  came  a  month  or  two  lished  a  school  news  section  each 
tion.  he  drew  fire  from  the  as-  it.  This  is  an  attention-getting  igter.  The  column  can  easily  be  since  1929  In  recent  vears 

sembled  PMS.  »l,.-»^_H:rr,or.c,.r.nol  fVl-it  - j  __J  1 - f - f -  •.  .  ^ 


three-dimensional  promotion  that  clipped  and  kept  for  reference. 


The  burden  of  their  complaint  practically  brings  to  life  its  title, 
was  that  syndicates  generally  ad-  “The  Sales  Force  That  Stands  Up 


dress  their  promotion  to  manag-  and  Sells.”  It’s  a  promotion,  of 


Write  On  Lent 

The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier¬ 


ing  editors  to  make  a  sale  of  a  course,  selling  comics  advertising,  ^^p^ess  during  Lent  will  publish 


syndicate  feature — and  then,  hav¬ 
ing  sold  it,  fail  to  follow  through 
with  promotional  material  the 


and  a  good  one,  too.  special  series  of  Lenten  prayers  lectures  each  week  in  the  partici- 

Space  in  the  Sunday  comics  and  thoughts,  written  by  students  pating  schools,  many  of  which  de¬ 
sections,  incidentally,  is  fine  for  in  Buffalo  and  Western  New  vote  one  day  a  week  in  college 


it  has  developed  into  an  eight-page 
tabloid  on  Saturday.  All  the  news 
and  pictures  are  prepared  by  stu¬ 
dents  from  14  schools. 

A  representative  of  the  Press 


promotion  manager  can  use  to  newspaper  promotion  when  you  York.  Grade  and  high  school  preparatory  English  classes  to  the 


sell  the  feature  to  the  papers  (.^n  get  it.  Ed  McClanahan,  pro-  children  whose  work  is  published  study  of  journalism  under  Press 


readers. 

This  is  not  a  new  complaint. 
Promotion  managers  have  made 


motion  manager  of  the  Omaha  will  receive  Bibles  from  the  morn-  aaspices. 


(Neb.)  World-Herald,  uses  it  on 
a  fairly  regular  basis — 18  half- 


ing  newspaper. 


It  before.  But  if  the  syndicates  ^nd  six  full  pages  last  year,  goy  Scout  Contest 

Tr»ll/^vx/  fni»  TiottArn  crf»t  tnic  \1/^<>L'  »■_.  _r  _  j _ * 


The  Toms  River  survey  showed 
that  more  than  150  students  be¬ 
came  regular  newspaper  readers 


follow  the  pattern  set  this  week  ^ost  of  these  were  devoted  to  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  has  by  first  being  attracted  to  the 


u.,  -  -  . -  — -  *  me  e^incinnuu  iwiiio;  rose  iius  ''j  ■■■” 

thtt  wHi^  promotion.  some  to  car-  ^  contest  in  which  the  Boy  Scout  school  supplement. 


LTonge?'"^  recruitment.  writing  the  best  news-letter  will  be  ■ 

At  hand  is  a  beautiful  brochure  p_-_»  Stuff  assigned  to  cover  the  big  S^m  JsJew  PreSS  Dedicated 

nut  out  hv  KFS:  to  a  now  ffontFagebtuH  Jamboree  near  Los  Angeles,  which  ^ 

^tr  n  “Ih^Hoirfof  inHot  iono!“  THERE  are  probably  a  thousand  begins  in  March  and  is  to  con-  On  174th  Anniversa 

^Cfor.  r»,-oi  o  It  .-oftoin  ■  o  different  ways  a  newspaper  can  tinue  all  summer.  The  winner’s  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — The  Eli 


by  Stan  Drake.  It  contains 


On  174th  Anniversary 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. — ^The  EUza- 


stand  on  its  head  to  attract  atten-  expenses  to  and  from  California  heth  Daily  Journal  dedicated  its 


=  »  A»““ad™r,.l'nr-.U„ase  win  ..  by 


•  tu  •  u  u;  I  gains,  and  every  one  effective, 

plaining  the  nev.  strip  by  Ward  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 

Greene,  KES  editor.  .i,»  fwo„t 


Photo  Mystery 


new  five-unit  Gass  Headliner  press 
Feb.  17  on  the  174th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  newspaper. 


It  introduces  the  characters  in  C«zcrie  replated  the  front  page  j^p  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-  The 


the  strip  in  a  counle  of  naces  of  ^  devoted  it  star’s  “What’s  My  Name”  contest  Kollock,  who  founded  the  papers 

top-notdi  drawing,^  and  then  pre-  >952  advertis-  will  offer  readers  a  total  of  $13,-  Predeceswr,  the  New  Jersey  Jour- 


cpntc  tHp  fir^t  coiirtlc  of  of  ^  H  '  ■  *  ■  © 

the  strip  so  that  vou  set  a  orettv  probably  surprised  to  photos  of  masked  celebrities.  ' "onor  of  starting  tne  new 

good  idea  of  the  storv  and  its  ^  newspaper’s  linage  jhree  clue-names  are  printed  with  pres.s  went  to  Geoffrey  Crane,  6, 

gain  pitch  could  be  told  so  inter-  each  picture,  one  correct.  First  and  his  brother,  Jonathan,  3,  sons 
If' we  were  an  editor  in  the  A  big  nod  to  Angelo  Di-  p^ze  is  a  $5,200  sedan,  plus  of  Robert  C.  Crane,  Journal  editor 


ing  accomplishments.  Advertising  975  jj,  awards  for  identifying  84  P®b.  16,  1779. 


The  honor  of  starting  the  new 


good  idea  of  the  story  and  its 


market  for  a  strip  of  this  kind, 
we  think  this  brochure  would  sell 
us.  The  promotional  material 
that  comes  along  with  this  pack¬ 
age  would  clinch  the  sale. 

Here’s  what  you  get:  a  photo- 


Bernardo,  the  P-G’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  director. 


$1,000  cash  to  pay  Uncle  Sam; 
second  prize,  a  $3,023  convertible 


and  publisher. 

The  new  press,  feature  of  a 


Result  Stuff  are  200  awards. 

For  a  caption  that’s  really  in-  ■ 

triguing,  it’s  hard  to  beat  this  one  Miller  Promoted 


and  $500  cash.  Altogether  there  $750,000  ^  improvement  program. 


graph  of  Stan  Drake  and  a  good  ^  self-mailer  from  the  Los 


*  2()0  awards  weeks 

",  but  its  dedication  was  timed  to 

r-11  T»_  _  1  J  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 

llller  Fromoted  .-Vol.  l.  Numb,  l”  of  the  Journal. 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  General  Man-  -pbe  new  press  is  housed  in  an 


.  .  ,  ,  “  T.  ”  4npplp<!  Framinpr  “More  about  * , ne  new  press  IS  nouseo  in  an 

biographical  sketch  of  him  that  valley  that  floats  on  a  river'”  Associated  Press,  has  annex  to  the  Journal  building 

can  be  used  as^  IS  and  makes  fine  f lo Vto  announced  the  appointment  of  originally  occupied  in  1924. 

reading;  a  handful  of  radio  spots;  "  J^^t  torces  you  to  open  up  and  manager  ■ 


and  a  whole  series  of  ads  to  use 
in  the  paper — good  ads,  too,  em¬ 
ploying  excellent  drawings,  fine 


read  what’s  inside — a  letter  from 
an  advertiser,  testifying  to  the 
effectiveness  of  a  16-page  color 


Philip  H.  Miller  as  sales  manager 
for  Wide  World  Photos  Division. 
He  joined  AP  in  1941  as  a  photo 


R&T  Produces 


salesman  from  the  staff  of  the  lowa  Farm  Film 


design,  and  good  copy.  They  are  section  for  a  real  estate  de-  york  Times.  Jack  Simon, 


provided  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  and  AP  newsman  of  seven  years,  was  Dointine  oiit  the  advantaces  of 

all  that  needs  be  done  is  to  insert  The  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star  Mr.  Miller’s  assistant.  farm  market  has  been 

the  name  of  your  paper.  There  gathers  up  three  stories  of  ,  .f  u  market  Has  been 

are  also  repro  proofs  of  extra  art  Bood  advertising  results  enjoyed  w  .  rrilir-  produced  by  the  general  advertis- 

the  promotion  manager  can  use  “sers  of  its  display  space  and  New  Art  CritlC  mg  _  d  e  p  a  r  t  m  e  n  t  of  the  Des 


Des  Moines,  Iowa  —  A  film 


the  promotion  manager  can  use  (’V 


in  anything  he  does  himself. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  superla 


puts  them  out  in  a  folder  simply 
captioned.  “Bigger  ’n  Better  Re¬ 


named  Mr.  Miller  s  assistant.  jf,g  farm  market  has  been 

.  produced  by  the  general  advertis- 

N©W  Art  Critic  ing  department  of  the  Des 

Chicago — Kenneth  Shopen,  art  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 


live  promotion.  KFS  deserves  a  suits  for  Your  Advertising  Dol- 
big  hand  for  this.  We  hope  other  l^rs.”  Sure  to  be  read. 


instructor  at  the  University  of  The  color  film  is  titled  “The 
Illinois  —  Navy  Pier,  has  been  Rich  Iowa  Farm  Market." 
named  art  critic  of  the  Chicago  ■ 

Daily  News.  He  succeeds  the  late  Gilmor©  in  Austlia 
Clarence  Bulliet. 


syndicates  will  follow  suit. 


And  in  Memphis  Tenn.,  the 


Reader  promotion  of  this  kind  Commercial  Appeal  scores  with  a 
also  makes  good  material  for  the  folder  suitably  captioned  and 


advertising  sales  force  of  a  news-  suitably  illustrated  to  “Picture  a  PtGSS  Aichiv© 


Appointment  of  Daniel  F.  Gil¬ 
more  of  New  York,  as  United 
Press  Bureau  Manager  in  Vienna 


paper  to  use.  It  is  newspaper  pro-  Complete  Sell-Out”  in  which  you  Hartford,  Conn.  —  A  $5,000  and  chief  correspondent  for  Aus- 


motion  that  has  the  element  of  read  how  Golden’s  Young  Home-  grant  from  the  Gannett  Founda-  tria  was  announced  this  week.  He 
drama  in  it.  The  fictional  lives  makers  Shop  sold  out  completely  tion  will  help  to  establish  a  Press  succeeds  Russell  Jones,  who  is  tak- 


and  adventures  of  strip  characters  the  pictures  it  advertised  just  Archive  at  Wesleyan  University,  ing  a  radio  post  assignment  in 


are  pretty  real  and  pretty  impor-  once  in  the  paper. 


Middletown,  Conn. 


Germany. 
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winner 


Frankly,  this  is  an  ad  about  the  great  sales  qualities 
of  Pennsylvania’s  hometown  newspapers.  But  we 
can’t  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Pennsylvania  could  have  the  best  read,  best  edited, 
most  liked  newspapers  in  the  world — but  it  wouldn’t 
make  a  bit  of  difference  to  you  unless  the  market  they 
serve  was  worth  advertising  to. 

Lend  your  ears  to  just  a  few  words  about  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  market  place.  During  1952 — and  this  despite  a 
costly  steel  strike— bank  debits  in  23  reporting  cities 
ran  $99,087,000,000;  building  contracts  awarded 
amounted  to  $1,064,000,000;  department  store  sales 


Pennsylvania 


less  than  1%  off  1951  which  was  highest  ever  recorded; 
factory  payrolls  averaged  $75,546,000  per  week;  ordi¬ 
nary  life  insurance  sales  ran  $1,338,089,000  and  racked 
up  a  new  record.  We  could  go  on  and  on  with  facts 
to  prove  that  this  is  one  of  the  world’s  richest  markets. 

Now  we’re  back  at  the  beginning.  The  most  reward¬ 
ing  way  to  reach  this  market  is  via  Pennsylvania's 
wonderful  hometown  newspapers  because  the  bulk  of 
Pennsylvania’s  population  lives  and  works  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  of  under  100,000  City  Zone 
that  are  served — so  well  served — by  these  newspapers. 

Try  them.  You’ll  be  delighted  with  the  results. 


has  more  daily  newspapers  ,  .  . 
than  any  other  State  .  .  . 

newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  .  .  . 


beaver  falls  news-tribune  |E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  (E)  • 
COATESVILLE  RECORD  |£)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M) 
•  INDIANA  GAZEHE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY 
ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT 

GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  |E). 
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SYNDICATES 


For  the  Ladies:  Columns 


From  NEA, 

By  Erwin  Knoll 

Newspaper  readers  on  the  dis- 
laff  side  get  all  the  best  of  it  in 
new  features  announced  this 
week. 

NE. \  Service  is  restyling  and 
revamping  its  women's  page  pro¬ 
gram.  women’s  editor  Gaile  Du¬ 
gas  has  announced.  Two  new  fea¬ 
tures  have  been  added  to  the 
NEA  Full  Service  package:  a 
“Better  Homemaking’’  column  by 
Kay  Sherwood  and  an  illustrated 
etiquette  feature,  “Manners  Make 
Friends."  In  addition.  Gaynor 
Maddox  is  adding  a  cross-country 
emphasis  to  his  daily  food  news 
and  recipe  column,  which  will 
now  be  called  “American  Menu,” 
and  other  women’s  page  features 
will  be  given  a  fresh  presentation. 
Jean  Mooney,  NEA’s  director  of 
women’s  services,  will  increase  her 
women’s  page  consultant  work 
during  1953. 

The  “Better  Homemaking”  col¬ 
umn.  for  three-a-week  release,  will 
offer  text  and  illustrations  on  fur¬ 
nishing,  decorating,  sewing,  cook¬ 
ing,  child  care,  remodeling  and 
other  home  improvement  subjects, 
along  with  new  product  news. 
The  author,  an  NEA  women’s 
page  byliner  for  many  years,  is 
now  a  wife  and  mother. 

“Manners  Make  Friends,”  a 
daily  one-column  feature,  will 
spotlight  pointers  on  courtesy  or 
personality-building. 

NF. A  Service  is  also  expanding 
the  newsfeature  end  of  women’s 
coverage.  Patti  Simmons  in 
Washington,  Rosette  Hargrove  in 
Europe  and  other  NEA  byliners 
will  supply  illustrated  stories  from 
the  women’s  point  of  view. 


KFS  Strip 


From  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  comes  word  of  a  new  comic 
strip  with  special  appeal  for  wom¬ 
en  readers.  "The  Heart  of  Juliet 
Jones,”  scheduled  for  daily  re¬ 
lease  beginning  March  9,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  family  strip,  with 
characters  as  warm  and  human 
and  alive  as  the  neighbors  next 
door”  by  KFS  editor  Ward 
Greene. 

The  idea  for  a  “poignant  love 
story”  in  comic  format  has  been 
under  consideration  at  KFS  for 
several  years.  At  one  time  the 
late  Margaret  Mitchell,  author  of 
"Gone  With  the  Wind.”  consid¬ 
ered  writing  the  strip.  The  cre¬ 
ator  finally  settled  on  is  Stan 
Drake,  32,  whose  experience  in¬ 
cludes  drawing  for  pulp  maga¬ 
zines  and  advertising  agency  work. 
His  strip  “will  be  drawn  as  mag¬ 
nificently  as  ‘Rip  Kirby’  is,”  Mr. 
Greene  says. 

Classic  Features  Oilers 
Weekly  Book  Review  Page 

Classic  Features,  a  new  syn¬ 
dicate,  has  been  organized  at  434 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

First  feature  offered  is  “The  Lit¬ 
erary  Journal,”  a  complete  week¬ 
ly  book  page,  to  be  ready  for  first 
release  in  mid-March. 

“The  Literary  Journal”  will  fea¬ 
ture  special  articles  and  reviews 
by  noted  literary  names.  Each 
release  will  include  enough  ma¬ 
terial  to  fill  a  standard  Sunday 
page,  a  several-page  section  com¬ 
plemented  with  advertising,  or  a 
week’s  supply  of  daily  book  col¬ 
umns. 


When  wedding  bells  rin^ 


—  the  dinner  hell  can’t  he  far  behind!  Food  is 
something  that  interests  everybody  every  day.  The 
busy  bride,  young  couple,  apartment  homemaker,  and 
family  chef  get  fresh  ideas  and  guidance  from  the 


Dail^  dish 

by  Nancy  Dorris... who  presents  a  dinner  menu,  single  recipe, 
and  easy  directions  in  her  popular  food  feature,  taking  only  about 
100  lines  a  day.  She  tests  every  recipe  on  her  family— before  public 
performance.  Drawing  75,000  letters,  her  food  column  builds 
•circulation  as  well  as  appetites,  has  a  steady  seven  day  appeal.  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Chicago  'Fribune^JVeu?  York  JYetrs 

Xvtmm  BulltUnOt  Yorh 
^gaatCaWC  TrtbuH^  Toirmr,  Chtrago 


In  addition  to  text,  glossy  pho¬ 
tos  will  be  supplied. 

Reviews  in  “The  Literary  Jour¬ 
nal”  will  have  a  conservative  po¬ 
litical  orientation.  Among  review¬ 
ers  scheduled  to  participate  are 
John  Shamberlain,  editor  of  the 
Freeman;  Ralph  deToledano,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Newsweek  and 
co-author  of  “Seeds  of  Treason”; 
Irwin  Edman,  essayist  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  philosophy  at  Columbia 
University;  William  Henry  Cham¬ 
berlain.  columnist  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  books  on  Soviet  Russia;  Bur¬ 
ton  Rascoe.  literary  and  drama 
critic,  and  Max  Eastman,  political 
commentator. 

Classic  Features  offers  to  co¬ 
operate  with  subscribing  newspa¬ 
pers  in  local  promotion  of  “The 
Literary  Journal,”  and  plans  oc¬ 
casional  special  issues,  including 
an  expanded  Christmas  Book  Edi¬ 
tion.  A  special  service  for  re¬ 
viewing  books  of  local  interest  is 
also  offered. 

Edward  M.  Case,  editor  of  the 
syndicate,  plans  to  consider  other 
types  of  text  features  for  syndica¬ 
tion  when  the  book  page  is 
launched,  he  told  Editor  &  PuB- 

TISHER. 

News  and  Notes 

Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Bergman  was 
among  those  killed  in  the  crash 
of  an  airliner  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  Feb.  1 5.  Her  first  husband 
was  the  late  Billy  DeBeck,  who 
created  the  “Popeye”  strip  for 
King  Features  Syndicate.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  Mrs.  Bergman  had  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  annual  presentation 
of  the  National  Cartoonist  So¬ 
ciety’s  Billy  DeBeck  Award  for 
outstanding  cartooning. 

*  *  * 

George  Matthew  Adams,  writ¬ 
ing  in  his  syndicated  “Today’s 
Talk”  column,  last  week  recalled 
his  experiences  selling  newspaper 
features,  and  quoted  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst:  “My  opinion  is  that 
when  editors  begin  to  get  tired  of 
I  a  feature,  the  public  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  like  it.” 

*  *  « 

:  In  Batavia,  Ohio,  jurors  in  a 

murder  case  recently  protested 
that  a  “no  newspaper”  ban  was 
making  it  impossible  for  them 
to  keep  up  with  the  comics.  Time 
magazine  reported.  The  judge 
then  instructed  bailiffs  to  clip  out 
the  comics  and  distribute  them 
daily. 

■ 

Addington  on  Paper 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  Harold  T. 
Addington,  assistant  professor  at 
the  Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism  who  wa.s  recently 
named  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Syracuse  Herald  -  Journal 
I  and  Herald  -  American  (Sunday) 
as  an  editorial  writer.  He  has 
I  taken  a  leave  of  aKsence  from  his 
1  teaching  duties. 

EDITOR  S  PU 


Greenspun  Case 

continued  from  page  13 

mented  later,  “one  must  be  able 
to  understand  the  newspaper  situ¬ 
ation  as  it  exists  in  the  city  of  Las 
Vegas.  We  have  been  living  with 
it  for  some  two  or  three  years  and 
we  felt  that,  while  the  judge’s  de¬ 
cision  was  completely  in  violation 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  we  went 
along  simply  because  it  was  our 
opinion  that  the  ends  of  justice 
would  be  met  if  we  abided  by 
the  ruling. 

“We  didn’t  like  it,  but  under 
the  existing  circumstances  it  was 
about  the  only  thing  we  could 
do.” 

Despite  the  secrecy  injunction, 
word  leaked  out  that  Mr.  Green- 
spun  received  a  sum  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $85,000.  He  had  sued 
for  $225,000  in  an  anti-trust  ac¬ 
tion  based  on  the  cancellation  of 
resort  advertising  which  he 
charged  was  a  boycott  conspiracy. 

Col.  William  Roberts,  plain¬ 
tiff's  attorney,  said  the  settlement 
was  “very  satisfactory.” 

Senator  McCarran  issued  a 
statement  in  which  he  denied  giv¬ 
ing  anything  for  the  settlement. 
He  said  he  considered  the  sudden 
end  of  the  lawsuit  “an  open  ad¬ 
mission  by  the  plaintiff  that  the 
charges  which  he  brought  against 
me  during  the  campaign  were  en¬ 
tirely  unfounded.” 

Judge  Foley  dissolved  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  which  had  re¬ 
stored  cancelled  advertising  .ic- 
counts  to  the  Sun. 

■ 

Burck  Denies  Charge 
Of  Ex-Red  Accuser 

Ciiic.AGO  —  Jacob  Burck,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist,  denied  attending  executive 
committee  meetings  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  and  of  seeing  Paul 
C Touch,  an  admitted  ex-Commu- 
nist,  at  any  New  York  Commu¬ 
nist  meetings. 

Mr.  Crouch,  in  turn,  was  un¬ 
able  to  identify  Mr.  Burck  at  the 
hearing  being  held  in  connection 
with  the  government’s  action 
seeking  to  deport  the  cartoonist 
on  grounds  that  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party. 

1  he  hearing  was  adjourned 
Feb.  1 2  to  give  Mr.  Burck’s  at¬ 
torney  two  weeks  to  file  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  discretionary  relief, 
which  if  approved  by  the  hearing 
officer,  would  permit  Congress  to 
allow  the  cartoonist  to  remain  in 
the  country. 

■ 

Kemsle’y  Scholar 

Toronto  —  Kenneth  B.  Smith. 
3 1  -year-old  reporter  on  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Spectator,  is  awarded  the 
seventh  Kemsiey  Scholarship  in 
journalism.  He  will  spend  a  year 
in  Britain  gaining  experience  in  the 
various  offices  of  the  Kemsiey 
newspapers. 
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(Utah)  Deseret  Sews  and  Tele¬ 
gram  was  cited  for  the  outstanding 
editorial. 

Mentions  were  given  to  David 
Taylor  Marke.  AP:  Harrison  W. 
Fry,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 
Bulletin:  and  .^lan  Barth,  IVash- 
ington  Post. 


Education  Writers 
And  Papers  Cited 

)JiS  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  Three 

_  A  Used  newspapers  and  six  staff  writers  on 

one  in  the  dailies  received  plaques  or  certifi- 
morc  than  cates  from  the  Education  Writers 
-day  period.  Association  here  this  week  for  out- 
Indianapolis  standing  contributions  to  the  prog- 
ipolis  News,  fcss  of  education  writing, 
in  the  huge  A  report  on  education  in  the 
ing  at  the  United  States,  written  by  Fred 
M.  Hechinger  and  Judith  Christ, 

1  car  dealers  won  the  No.  1  award  for  the  New 
00  worth  of  York  Herald  Tribune  for  the  best 
merchandise  single  article  of  1952.  Jeanne 
Rogers,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 

-  got  honorable  mention. 

For  the  outstanding  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  Benjamin  Fine,  New  York  _ 

Times,  and  Ann  Brunner,  Royal  Georgia  Peach 
Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune,  were  Atlanta,  Ga. — Sport  fans  of  the 
cited.  Atlanta  Constitution  have  no  trou- 

The  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald-  ble  finding  the  four-page  sports 
Times  was  cited  for  interpreting  section  every  morning.  It’s  printed 
education,  and  the  Salt  Lake  City  on  peach-colored  paper. 


2  Texas  Dailies 
Get  Citations 
For  Poll  Drives 


Dallas — Two  awards  for  Com¬ 
munity  Service  were  given  by  the 
Texas  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  to  newspapers 
which  conducted  successful  voter 
education  campaigns. 

The  winners: 

Amarillo  Daily  News,  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  boosted  precinct  con¬ 
vention  attendance,  poll  tax  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  November  vote. 

Houston  Post,  for  three  special  H©ads  LaUTGl  Club 
sections  published  to  inform  and  Hartford,  Conn.  —  J,  Jeremiah 
arouse  citizens  in  conn^tion  with  publisher  of  the  Connecti- 

their  political  responsibilities.  State  Journal,  has  been  elected 

The  Houston  Chronicle  was  president  of  the  Laurel  Club,  or- 
given  second  prize  and  honorable  ganization  of  reporters  covering 
mention  went  to  the  Tyler  Courier-  the  State  Capitol.  He  succeeds 
Times-Telegraph,  Paris  News  and  Jack  Zaiman,  Hartford  Courant. 

Waco  Times-Herald,  _ 

News  Prizes 

Recipients  of  first  prizes  in  news 

writing  contests  were:  ^ 

Spot  news — Blair  Justice,  Fort  lew-  . . '***w,- 

Worth  Star-Telegram,  and  Ed  ^  v  ^ 

Wishchamper,  Abilene  Reporter-  \  ^ 

News;  news  features — Jean  Walsh.  \  m 

Wichita  Falls  Record  News,  and  / 

Ross  Davis.  Odessa  American;  ^  / 

short  features — Fred  Tripp,  Ama-  |||^  I  ^  '4  '  / 

rillo  Daily  News,  and  Madeline  ^  M  ^ 


16  Color  Pix  in  Row 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  The  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  recently  completed  a 
series  of  16  page  one  full  color  pic¬ 
tures,  promoting  a  high  school 
beauty  contest.  Each  picture,  which 
measured  three  columns  wide  and 
approximately  47  picas  deep,  was 
taken  by  John  Morgan. 


3,000  Visit  Plant 
At  Tallasossee 

Tallahassee,  Fla.— Nearly  3,000 
persons  attended  the  open  house  of 
the  Tallahassee  Democrat,  mark¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  the  new  build-  _ 

•ng  and  the  installation  of  new 
presses  and  equipment.  /x 

Varied  promotional  techniques  I  \ 

were  employed,  including  a  special  y  h 

Sunday  edition  with  descriptions  / 

of  all  phases  of  newspaper  produc- 
tion;  U.  S.  Bonds  were  awarded 
for  tlK  oldest  copies  the  Demo- 
in  the  possession  readers; 
special  guided  tours  the  plant 
held  for  four  days  with  the 
‘lop  brass”  as  the  guides. 
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this  Trade  Mark  means  PERFECTION 
in  PERFORMANCE  as  well  as  in  Name. 


IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 

The  World’s  Leading  Brand  of  Communication  Papers 


'  V  - 


Sex  Case  Appeal 

continued  from  page  15 

Schreiber  on  Feb.  13.  “It  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  this  court  to 
preserve  freedom  of  the  press.  We 
want  to  get  news  at  the  source. 
It  is  the  people's  right  to  be  in¬ 
formed  and  it  is  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  that  the  people  may  know 
what  is  going  on  in  a  criminal 
court.  The  statutes  provide  that 
sittings  of  the  court  be  public.” 

“Eight  months  ago  the  District 
.\ttorney  commenced  investigation 
of  immorality  and  his  assistants 
have  issued  many  statements 
about  this  Jelke  case  and  there 
hJN  been  no  indication  that  any¬ 
one  was  revolted  by  so-called  sa¬ 
laciousness,”  asserted  J.  Howard 
Carter,  counsel  for  the  New  York 
News.  Mr.  Carter  termed  the  ex¬ 
clusion  “unprecedented,  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  illegal  and  unenforce¬ 
able.”  He  charged  Judge  Valente 
set  himself  up  as  a  censor  to  de¬ 
cide  what  the  public  might  read. 

“This  could  be  a  forerunner  of 
star-chamber  proceedings  and  it 
constitutes  an  encroachment  on 
civil  rights.”  warned  Mr.  Carter. 
“Courts  are  under  constitutional 
mandate  to  conduct  trials  in  pub¬ 
lic.  This  is  a  frontal  attack  on 
the  right  to  publish  news  of  court 
proceedings.” 

Charles  Henry,  counsel  for  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  INS,  ar- 

Fairchild's  Scan-a-Van 
Is  New  Traveling  Show 

The  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver 
show  has  gone  on  the  road  in  a 
$25,0000  mobile  demonstrator 
called  the  Scan-a-Van. 

The  Scan-a-Van  and  its  crew  are 
equipped  to  instruct  a  newspaper 
on  the  complete  process  from  pic¬ 
ture  taking  through  printing  the 
scan-a-gravings.  The  28-foot  truck 
is  a  self-contained  newspaper 
photography  and  scan-a-graving 
department  in  105  square  feet  of 
space. 

The  equipment  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  400,000  square  inches  of 
scan-a-graving  per  year  based  on  a 
37-hour  week  during  which  the 
machines  are  not  operating  20  per 
cent  of  the  time. 

Norman  Emerson,  a  former 
press  photographer  and  Scan-a- 
graver  operator  for  the  Barre  (Vt.) 
Times,  is  captain  of  the  Scan-aVan. 
Speaheading  the  operation  on  the 
East  Coast  is  W.  C.  Douglass,  east¬ 
ern  sales  manager.  Other  members 
of  the  Scan-a-Van  crew  are  Fair¬ 
child’s  Jack  LafTerty,  Carroll  Aber¬ 
nathy,  Bill  Alley,  and  customer 
engineers  in  the  service  areas. 

■ 

2  Join  HAS 

Chicago — Keith  J.  Hovorka  and 
William  H.  Thomas,  both  until  re¬ 
cently  with  Cosmopolitan  maga¬ 
zine,  have  joined  the  Chicago  sales 
staff  of  Hearst  Advertising  Service. 


gued  that  Judge  Valente's  order 
went  beyond  any  power  of  law 
and  that  the  discretion  of  the 
court  was  exceeded. 

“It  is  an  unjust  charge  that  the 
press  would  shock  its  readers,” 
Mr.  Henry  observed.  “The  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  sacrificed  for 
a  flimsy,  speculative  contention.” 

Mr.  Marvin  Berger  appeared 
for  the  New  York  Post,  and  E. 
Douglas  Hamilton  filed  a  brief 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  Ernest  Cuneo,  counsel  and 
president,  represented  NANA, 
setting  forth  that  it  does  not  wish 
to  cover  evidence  in  the  trial  but 
seeks  to  have  the  court’s  doors 
opened  on  constitutional  grounds. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  D. 
Denzer  represented  Judge  Valente 
in  the  hearing.  His  brief  and  an 
exhibit,  a  picture,  were  ordered 
impounded  by  Justice  Schreiber. 
Mr.  Denzer  offered  proof  that 
testimony  and  exhibits  in  the  trial 
have  dealt  with  sodomy,  one  of 
eight  crimes,  the  trial  of  which 
may  be  closed  to  press  and  public 
in  New  York  State. 

Justice  Schreiber  ruled  that 
Judge  Valente  had  the  legal  power 
to  issue  his  exclusion  order  but 
whether  he  acted  properly  or  wise¬ 
ly  was  a  matter  for  an  appellate 
court  to  decide.  Likewise,  he  said, 
an  appellate  court  would  be  the 
one  to  pass  on  the  question  if 
raised  by  the  defendant  in  a  move 
to  reverse  conviction.  The  defend¬ 
ant  was  not  a  complainant  in  the 

Shopper  Cuts  Down 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Portland 
Shopping  News  has  cut  down  to 
once-a-week  after  free  distribution 
twice  a  week  for  a  dozen  years. 
It  will  be  printed  at  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian  plant  on  a 
web  press  acquired  from  Metro¬ 
politan  Printing  Co.  here. 

■ 

$100,000  in  Dimes 

Hartford,  Conn. — ^The  WTIC- 
Hartford  Courant  Mile  O’  Dimes 
established  an  all-time  record  in 
its  recent  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis.  In  an  18-day  campaign 
more  than  $100,000  was  raised. 
Contributions  are  still  pouring  in. 
■ 

First  Negro  on  Staff 

Detroit — The  Detroit  Free 
Press  hired  a  Negro  staff  reporter 
last  week.  He  is  Collins  C. 
George,  who  for  eight  years  has 
worked  for  the  Pittsburgh  Cour¬ 
ier.  He  holds  degrees  from  How¬ 
ard,  Harvard  and  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

■ 

Union  Vetoes  Pay  Hike 

In  a  recent  referendum,  members 
of  the  International  Stereotypers’ 
and  Electrotypers’  Union  approved 
a  special  assessment  to  keep  the 
General  Fund  above  $250,000  and 
rejected  a  proposed  10  per  cent 
salary  boost  for  officers. 


application  before  him.  Justice 
Schreiber  noted. 

“The  papers  submitted  by  the 
respondent  in  the  present  applica¬ 
tion  establish  that  the  trial  court’s 
expectation  that  the  testimony  at 
the  trial  would  be  steeped  in  filth 
was  well  founded,”  the  judge  said. 

He  called  attention  to  Section  4 
of  the  Judiciary  Law  and  traced 
the  development  of  the  doct/ine 
of  exclusion  in  certain  classes  of 
cases  to  the  point  where  the  Ju¬ 
dicial  Council  of  the  state  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  Legislature  to  in¬ 
clude  sodomy  in  an  amendment 
enacted  in  1945.  The  Justice  also 
recited  that  a  precedent  case  was 
one  involving  the  charge  of  ex¬ 
tortion  but  where  evidence  of 
sodomy  was  introduced. 

Taking  up  the  press  freedom 
angle.  Justice  Schreiber  pointed 
out  that  the  guaranties  set  forth 
in  the  first  10  amendments  are 
not  binding  upon  the  state’s 
courts. 

“The  provision  of  Article  1, 
Section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  New  York  that,  ‘no 
law  shall  be  passed  to  restrain  or 
abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or 
of  the  press’  obviously  guarantees 
only  the  free  and  unrestricted 
right  to  disseminate  knowledge  or 
information  possessed  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  the  press,”  he  stated. 

“It  does  not  purport  to  confer 
upon  the  public  or  the  press  a 
constitutional  right  of  access  to 
all  places,  whehter  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  with  the  object  of  securing 

Spends  7  Days  in  Jails 
To  Report  Conditions 

San  Francisco  —  Emil  Flick 
was  his  name.  He  was  arrested 
twice  and  poked  into  two  differ¬ 
ent  county  jails.  He  was  just  an¬ 
other  prisoner.  Then  Flick  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Pierre  Salinger,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  reporter  since  1942, 
roamed  California’s  middle  val¬ 
leys.  He  visited  prison  officials, 
asking  opinions,  discussing  prob¬ 
lems  and  seeking  points  of  view. 

Prisoners  and  prison  officials 
discovered  later  that  Emil  Flick 
actually  was  Pierre  Salinger. 

A  copyrighted  series  told  of 
conditions  and  practices  observed 
by  Mr.  Salinger  during  seven  days 
he  spent  in  two  jails.  A  Merced 
County  jury  ordered  an  investi¬ 
gation. 

■ 

Spence  Joins  AW 

Charles  Spence,  formerly  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  of  the  San  Fran- 
visco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulletin,  has 
joined  the  American  Weekly  as  As¬ 
sistant  Circulation  Promotion 
Manager. 

■ 

Heads  Press  Corps 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  John  Paget, 
International  News  Service,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Association. 


information  for  purposes  of  pub-  f 
lication.  The  rights  to  freedom  of  ^ 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press 
were  not  intended  to  destroy  all 
rights  of  privacy  and  secrecy. 

“The  claim  that  petitioners  are 
being  deprived  of  their  property 
rights  in  violation  of  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution  is  also  predicated  upon 
the  false  assumption  that  peti¬ 
tioners  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  be  present  at  all  trials  and  ob¬ 
tain  for  publication  purposes  all 
the  information  disclosed  in  such 
trials.  No  such  constitutional 
right  exists.  Petitioners’  only  right 
is  that  given  by  Section  4  of  the 
Judiciary  Law.  The  decisions  re¬ 
lied  upon  by  petitioners  relate 
to  restrictions  upon  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  material  in  the  possession 
of  the  publisher,  not  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  right  to  attend  trials  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  information. 

“This  court  is  in  wholehearted 
accord  with  the  eminent  desir¬ 
ability  that  all  trials,  except  in  the 
rarest  of  instances,  be  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  public  view  and  to 
the  checks  upon  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  action  which  result 
from  the  limelight  of  publicity.  7 
The  present  applications,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not,  as  observed  at  the 
outset  of  this  opinion,  legally  per¬ 
mit  this  court  to  substitute  its  own 
views  as  to  whether  the  Jelke  trial 
should  be  public  or  secret  for 
those  of  the  trial  court  conduct¬ 
ing  that  case.” 

Farm  Page  Award 

Anderson,  S.  C. — F.  E.  Coxe, 
president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation 
District  Supervisors,  presented  an 
Award  of  Merit  to  Dr.  A.  B. 
Bryan  for  the  Anderson  Daily  In¬ 
dependent’s  service  to  soil  conser¬ 
vation.  Dr.  Bryan,  former  Clem- 
son  agricultural  editor,  is  director 
of  farm  pages  for  the  Independent. 

■ 

Heads  Cincy  Office 

Roy  Alderman,  vicepresident 
and  board  member,  McCann-Er- 
ickson,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  agency’s  Cincin¬ 
nati  office,  it  was  announced  last 
week  by  Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident. 

■ 

4  Kent  Scholarships  * 

Kent,  Ohio  —  Four  freshman  - 
scholarships  to  the  Kent  State  ^ 
University  School  of  Journalism 
are  being  sponsored  by  the  Canton 
Repository,  Warren  T  r  ib  tint 
Chronicle,  Kent  Courier-Trihunt 
and  Ravenna  Evening  Record. 

■ 

Elected  to  Board 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  —  Charles 
Staab,  circulation  director,  and  ^ 
John  E.  Kern,  composing  room 
employe,  have  replaced  two  Ports¬ 
mouth  Steel  Company  represent¬ 
atives  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc. 
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Chesapeake  Workshop  Reporter  Cleared 
Project  Is  Approved  Toronto- Angela  Burke,  To- 

Raitimore  Md  —  The  Chesa-  reporter,  was  ac- 

Baltimo^  mu.  1  ne  cn«a  Kitchener.  Ont.,  on  Feb. 

peake  Association  of  the  Asso-  7,  -  ,  r  i! 

Led  Press  approved  preliminary  !  ‘  charge  of  obstructing 

plans  this  week  for  a  news  work-  J"  connection  with  the 

fhop  at  which  Baltimore  and  An-  ‘heft  of  a  diary  of  17-year  old 
napolis  AP  editors  would  meet  '^hose  death  Kitch- 

wiih  telegraph,  state,  city  and  P«''ce  were  investigating, 

sports  editors  to  discuss  the  edit-  Judgment  on  the  charge  of  the 
ing,  writing  and  reporting  of  wire  ‘heft  of  the  diary  was  reserved.  It 

was  testified  that  the  dead  girl  s 
Fomer  Gov.  William  Preston  landlady  gave  permission  to  the 
Lane,  Jr.,  president  and  publisher  [cporter  to  search  a  room  and  to 
of  the  Hagerstown  Herald-Mail  I’orfow  l^c  diary  and  some  pic- 
Company,  was  elected  president  of  lures, 
the  Chesapeake  Association  and  ■ 

Norman  E.  Harrington,  Easton  Style  Help  Cited 

Star-Democrat,  was  elected  presi-  SvnAriisF  N  Y  _ This  citv’s 

dent  of  the  Maryland  Press  Asso-  retailers ‘gave  a  plaque  last 

ciation.  week  to  Alice  F.  Keegan,  wom- 

Neil  H.  Swanson,  executive  edi-  of  the  Post-Standard, 

tor  of  the  Siinpapers,  was  host  at  Syracuse 

the  joint  banquet  of  the  two  press  ^  j^ily 

gr^ps.  • .  *  r  .1.  features.  Miss  Keegan  has  super- 

1,-;  i?‘i.  vised  semi-annual  Style  Show.s. 

University  of  Maryland  challenged  attendance  of  14,000  was  re- 
the  press  to  do  a  reporting  job  so  .  ,  P  .  ,,  a  show 

that  “we  understand  ourselves  well  .  . 

,  .  I  .  .u  based  on  the  Coronation  theme, 

enough  to  sell  ourselves  to  other  e  . 
peoples  and  understand  other  peo-  ^  were  sponso 

pies  so  they  will  understand  us.”  _  j  t*  i-  r*  J 
Top  honors  in  the  MPA  contest  HSCOrCl  PollO  rUnd 
for  excellence  went  to:  Lynn,  Mass. — Contributions  to 

Maryland  Gazette-Glen  Burnie  the  March  of  Dimes  in  the  Great- 
News,  at  Annapolis,  above  4,000  er  Lynn  area  where  the  Item  cir- 
circulation;  Harford  Democrat,  at  culates  this  year  totalled  a  record 
Aberdeen,  3,000-4,000  class,  and  $40,000  and  were  directly  respon- 
Takoma  Journal,  at  Takoma  Park,  sible  for  a  $20,000  increase  in 
under  3,000  class.  gifts  in  all  of  Essex  County,  ac- 

■  cording  to  a  letter  received  by 

N.  Y.  Weeklies  Elect  Publisher  Ernest  W.  Lawson  from 

SvRAriisF  N  Y  _ Hiihprt  n  Arthur  J.  Jannell. 


Now 

it  pays  to  go 
Blatchf  ord ! 


more 


With  costs  shooting  upward,  you  don’t  want  to  overlook 
any  item  on  which  you  might  save  money. 

Take  your  metal  stock,  for  example.  If  its  operation 
is  costing  you  too  much,  now’s  the  time  to  switch  to 
Blatchford  Metal. 

With  Blatchford  you  get  a  clean,  solid  cast.  That’s 
because  Blatchford  Type  Metal  melts  smoothly,  flows 
freely,  molds  sharply. 

With  Blatchford  you  get  type,  slugs,  and  plates  that 
are  true  to  the  mold.  Blatchford  has  the  fluidity  to  “get” 
all  detail  in  the  mat  or  matrix. 

With  Blatchford  you  get  long,  steady  press  runs. 
Blatchford  Metal  has  the  strength  and  toughness  to 
stand  up  under  rugged  treatment. 

What  does  this  add  up  to . . .  and  mean  to  you? 

It  adds  up  to  fewer  imperfect  casts,  fewer  machine 
and  press  stoppages.  It  means  your  staff  and  costly 
equipment  can  operate  to  capacity. 

It  means,  with  Blatchford  on  the  job,  you  get  maxi¬ 
mum  production  at  lowest  cost.  Buy  Blatchford  and 
get  top  metal  performance. 

Free  chart  for  re-melt  rooms  tells,  step  by  step, 
how  to  keep  metal  “healthy”  and  cut  dross  loss  with 
Blatchford  Type  Metal  Flujc.  Just  write.  Box  EP-2,  the 
office  nearest  you  for  “Re-melt  Chart.” 


fVave  was  elected  president  of  the  Cook  Book  Popular 
New  York  Press  Association  Oakland.  Calif.— A  compilation 

(weeklies)  at  the  annual  meeting  of  recipes  by  the  Oakland  Tri- 
nere  last  week.  He  succeeds  Mason  hune’s  home  economics  editor  has 
Rossiter  Smith  of  the  Gouverneur  proven  popular  and  a  recent  count 
Tribune.  showed  only  700  copies  remaining 

■  from  a  10,000  edition  of  “A  Book 

23  Get  Service  Pins  on  California  Cookery.” 

Frederick,  Md. — Co-publishers  ___  ,  .  ,  t 

Robert  E.  Delaplaine  and  William  Weekly  for  London 
T.  Delaplaine  presented  gold  scr-  Toronto — Plans  are  nearing 
vice  pins  to  23  employes  of  the  completion  for  the  publishing  of 
News  and  Post  at  the  annual  a  weekly  in  London,  England,  by 
company  dinner.  Fifteen  received  Roy  H.  Thomson,  president  of  the 
25-year  emblems;  four  35-year  Thomson  Dailies.  The  weekly  will 
emblems;  and  four  40-year  em-  contain  Canadian  news  sent  from 

the  Thomson  dailies  in  Canada. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 
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for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 
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Walter  E.  Wines  Consultant 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Blatchford  Co.;  New  England:  National  Lead  Co. 
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Blatchford 

IS  the  NATIONAL  name 
for  dependable  metal . . . 

‘E.g.  r. ».  p»t.  Off. 
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Hoyt  Declares 
'McCarthyism' 
Press  Problem 

Lawrence,  Kan.  —  The  judg¬ 
ment  and  conscience  of  editors  are 
under  the  severest  test  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  journalism.  Pal¬ 
mer  Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Denver  Post,  said  in  the  fourth 
annual  William  Allen  While  me¬ 
morial  lecture  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  Feb.  11. 

The  speech  was  part  of  a  day¬ 
long  celebration  of  the  birth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  famed  Kansas 
editor. 

“Men  with  a  grievance  against 
fellow  men  are  ignoring  the  courts 
of  law  to  spread  their  charges  with 
despicable  recklessness  under  the 
protective  cloak  of  congressional 
immunity,”  Mr.  Hoyt  said.  ‘They 
are  challenging  editors  ...  to  re¬ 
examine  their  consciences.” 

A  synonym  for  irresponsible 
charges  is  “McCarthyism,”  Mr. 
Hoyt  said.  He  said  the  term  also 
was  a  description  of  an  era  “in 
which  the  charge  becomes  more 
important  than  the  trial,  the  proof, 
or  the  acquittal.” 

“The  modem  form  of  McCar¬ 
thyism," 'Mr.  Hoyt  declared,  “was 
made  important  by  the  senator 
from  Wisconsin,  Joseph  E.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  who  has  substituted  news- 


Net  Earnings 

Chicago — Net  earnings  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  were 

$863,207  for  the  year  ended  Dec. 
31, 

This  was  a 
from  the 

$1,204,602.  The  latter 
wise 

965  from 

“While  our  earnings  lower 
recent  years,  due  to  the 
difficult  economic  conditions  pre- 
vailing  in  the  field  of  newspaper 
publishing,  we  are  most  encour- 
FIRST  YEAR  as  a  daily,  after  aged  over  the  growing  acceptance 
136  years  as  a  weekly,  are  marked  of  the  Daily  News  by  readers  and 
by  the  Steuban  (N.  Y.)  Advocate,  advertisers  alike,”  slated  John  S. 
Business  Manager  C.  S.  Roberts  Knight,  president  and  publisher, 
blows  out  candle  on  birthday  cake  jn  ' 
while  Mrs.  Hazel  Eaton,  cashier, 
and  L.  J.  Clark,  ad  manager,  wait 
for  their  slices. 


his  report  to  stockholders. 

Reduce  Funded  Debt 
Fotal  revenue  increased  $373,- 
048  in  1952,  but  this  gain  was  off¬ 
set  by  a  jump  in  operating  costs 
of  $997,443,  Mr.  Knight  said.  “The 
greater  costs  resulted  from  in¬ 
creases  not  only  in  newsprint 
prices  of  $10  a  ton  on  July  1,  1951 
language  dailies — La  Prensa  of  San  similar  anrount  on  June  15, 

Antonio  and  La  Opinion  of  Los  *9.52.  but  airo  in  labor,  supplies 
Angeles — was  honored  as  the  40th  services,  he  explained, 

anniversary  of  La  Prensa  was  cele-  Long  term  indebtedness,  how- 
brated  last  week.  ever,  was  reduced  last  year  by 

A  scroll  signed  by  business  and  $1,150,000,  as  compared  to  a  re- 
civic  leaders  and  local  officials  was  duction  in  the  funded  debt  by 
presented  to  Mr.  Lozano  at  a  testi-  $1,500,000  in  1951.  At  the  end 
monial  luncheon.  Later  he  was  of  1951,  the  Daily  News  owed 
host  to  La  Prensa’s  staff  of  46  and  $2,000,000  on  its  long  term  debt, 
other  invited  guests  at  a  dinner.  Total  debt  remaining  is  $850,000. 

A  5%  stock  dividend  and  a  cash 
dividend  of  25  cents  per  share 
were  paid  on  Dec.  10  to  stock¬ 
holders.  Working  capital  has  been 
reduced  by  $422,650. 

Praises  John  Barry 
Mr.  Knight  commented  on  the 
retirement  of  John  H.  Barry,  for¬ 
mer  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  now  serving  as  honor¬ 
ary  chairman  of  the  board.  “It 
was  under  Mr.  Barry’s  efficient 
management  during  the  last  eight 
years  that  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Inc.,  made  such  remark¬ 
able  progress  in  reducing  total 
obligations  of  $12,800,000  in 
1944  to  only  $850,000  in  short 
term  notes  by  December  31, 
1952,”  he  said. 

Advertising  linage  was  down 
slightly  from  1951,  but  the  dollar 
volume  was  up  1.8  per  cent  due 
to  increases  in  rates.  The  News 
carried  18,372,395  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  compared  to  18,978.983 
in  the  previous  year. 

The  Monday-though-Friday  net 
paid  daily  average  circulation  was 
546,981  as  compared  with  550,- 
522  in  1951. 

The  Saturday  circulation  aver¬ 
age,  at  10  cents  per  copy  of  the 
Saturday  Triple  Streak  edition, 
was  535,004,  a  gain  of  2,473  over 
last  year’s  figure. 


Libel  Priority  Bill 

Albany,  N.  Y. — A  bill  before 
the  Legislature  would  give  prior¬ 
ity  during  political  campaigns  to 
libel  suits  involving  candidates. 
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Now  He'll  Be  Artist 

Atlanta.  Ga.  —  Grant  Allen, 
dean  of  the  Atlanta  Journal’s  news 
art  staff,  has  been  retired  from  the 
job  he  has  held  for  40  years.  In  re¬ 
tiring  he  enters  upon  a  new  career 
at  the  age  of  67.  He  will  paint 
portraits. 


Heads  SDX  Chapter 

Houston,  Tex. — A.  Pat  Dan¬ 
iels,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Houston  Retail  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 


Full  Depth  Sharp  Mats 
Stretch  of  Mats  Eliminated 
Non-Buckling  Impressions 
Produces  Better  Printing  Plates 
Powerful  Rolling  Mill  Effect 
Straight  Line  Pressure  Adjustment 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  Thruout 

Ideal”  in  Efficiency 

and  Ease  of  Operation 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY*  SEND  FOR  BOOKUT  15-1 
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CAKBURETOIIS  •  BURNERS  •  FIRE  CHECKS  •  ATMOSPHERE  B  INERT  CAS  GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE  DRYERS*  METAL  MELTING  UNITS  •  SINGEING  EQUIPMENT •  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


itt  anil  Ernest  V.  Heyn,  the  AW's 
top  executives.  Several  days  later 
luncheon  guests  received  an  ad¬ 
vance  copy  of  the  first  American 
weekly  with  a  split  of  champagne 
by  special  messenger. 

Skillern  Drug,  Dallas’  largest 
chain,  developed  the  American 
Weekly  Sundae  and  held  a  con¬ 
test  among  soda  fountain  attend¬ 
ants  to  see  who  could  sell  the 
most.  The  Times  Herald  donated 
the  prizes. 

Printers,  on  their  own  volition, 
put  AW  teasers  on  all  outgoing 
ad  proofs,  later  changed  their 
lines  to  direct  promotion  of  the 
magazine.  Caps,  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  carriers,  blossomed  out 
on  everybody  from  President 
John  W.  Runyon  and  General 
Manager  Jim  Chambers  to  the 
elevator  girls. 
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KEMP  10  TON  OVAL  POT 
installed  by  the  Montreal 
La  Presse  to  replace  old  oil 
underfired  pots. 


PUBLISHER  SAVES  56%  ON 
CASTING  COSTS  WITH  NEW 
KEMP  OVAL  STEREO  POT 


By  installing  Kemp  equipment,  this  Canadian  publisher 
reduced  his  cost  per  plate  from  3.34c  each  to  1.46c... a 
56*,  c  saving.  Fuel  savings  amounted  to  $18.5.83  per  month 
during  the  first  twelve  months.  Also  by  casting  at  a  faster 
rate  with  less  spoilage,  overtime  costs  have  been  slashed 
substantially — $4,000  were  saved  in  the  first  year. 

IMPROVED  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Casting  room  temperatures  have  declined  ftom  an  aver¬ 
age  of  100-105  degrees  to  80  degrees  or  lower.  And  in¬ 
stead  of  drossing  3  times  a  week  as  formerly,  dressing  is 
now  done  once  a  week  with  a  66*,  o  reduction  in  dross 
losses.  Another  case  where  Kemp  Engineering  delivers 
the  goods  in  terms  of  dollars  saved  for  its  customers. 
Why  not  find  out  how  Kemp  can  save  you  money,  too? 


IMMERSION  MELTING  POTS 


for  technical  information  and  factt  on  how  we 
can  hetp  you  with  your  melting  problemt,  write, 

THE  C.  M.  KEMP  MFG.  CO. 

405  E.  Oliver  St.,  Baltimer*  2,  Md. 
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Col.  McCormick 
Cites  Value  of 
Legal  Training 

Chicago  —  Illinois  judges  and 
lawyers  paid  tribute  last  week  to 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  for  his  outstanding  service 
to  causes  of  freedom  and  justice. 
He  received  a  plaque  prepared 
by  Chicago  and  Illinois  State  Bar 
association  members. 

Speakers  cited  his  coverage  in 
the  fight  to  repeal  the  Volstead 
(prohibition)  Act;  against  the 
Minnesota  “gag”  law,  an  attempt 
to  silence  public  criticism  by  in¬ 
junction;  and  to  upset  the  mon¬ 
opoly  case  against  the  Associated 
Press  in  1944. 

In  accepting  the  plaque,  Col. 
McCormick  paid  tribute  to  the 
value  of  a  legal  education  and 
reviewed  the  litigation  in  which 
the  Tribune  had  fought  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  He  stated  in 
part: 

“The  first  great  case  was  Ford 
vs.  Tribune  Company  where 
Howard  Ellis  started  his  legal  ca¬ 
reer. 

“The  case  of  City  of  Chicago 
vs.  Tribune  was  a  vital  case.  That 
was  the  first  case  in  which  the 
freedom  of  the  press  from  gov¬ 
ernment  coercion  was  ever  tried 
in  this  country. 

“The  Minnesota  case  was 
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Sa\  e  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  St 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 
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2621  West  54lh  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  California 


Ternporary  paper  shortage  may 
limit  our  ability  to  serve  you  now.  I 
But  please  write  for  samples  any-  ■ 
way.  Press  time  is  available.  ' 

NAME  .  I 

ADDRESS  .  I 


FOUNDERS  of  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  (1921)  re¬ 
ceived  testimonials  at  recent  annual  meeting  in  Waco.  President  Ray 
L.  Powers,  right,  presents  scrolls  to  Ward  C.  Mayborn,  left,  publisher 
of  the  Sherman  Democrat,  and  A.  E.  Clarkson,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Houston  Post. 


much  more  serious.  The  state  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  rascals 
who  had  intimidated  the  large 
newspapers. 

“Only  a  little  editor  of  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper,  named  Near, 
fought  it.  A  law  was  passed 
to  permit  the  court  to  enjoin  a 
newspaper,  shut  it  up  for  scandal¬ 
ous  matter. 

“The  Supreme  Court  of  Minne¬ 
sota  affirmed  it.  It  was  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  that  decision 
presented  by  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  court  has  been  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  all  judicial  decisions  on 
freedom  of  the  press  since  then. 

“I  think  the  Tribune’s  success 
in  an  editorial  way  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  editors 
who  have  run  it  for  most  of  its 
existence  were  both  lawyers.  We 
have  tried  to  be  honest.  We  have 
tried  to  be  patriotic.  We  have 
tried  to  be  nonpartisan  where 
nonpartisanship  should  exist  as  in 
the  judiciary.” 

■ 

Boston  Post  Sends 
Kelso  to  Washington 

Boston — John  Kelso  is  the  new 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Boston  Post. 

He  is  a  36  year-old  native  of 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  a  seven- 
year  Post  newsman. 

Beginning  his  career  on  the 
Haverhill  Gazette,  he  went  to  the 
Associated  Press  Portland,  Me., 
bureau.  After  army  service  he 
joined  the  Sunday  Post  staff  in 
1945.  He  visited  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  Italy  and  Greece  in  1951 
for  a  special  Post  series. 

The  Boston  Post  reports,  a 
weekly  radio  program  originating 
in  Washington,  will  feature  Mr. 
Kelso  in  interviews  with  persons 
prominent  on  the  Washington 
scene.  The  programs  will  be  car¬ 
ried  over  direct  lines  to  Boston, 
but  may  originate  occasionally  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 


General  Praises  Ads 
In  Civil  Defense  Tests 

The  12th  and  13th  New  York 
State  newspapers  to  produce  a 
“Civil  Defense  Emergency  Edition” 
were  cited  this  week  in  letters  of 
commendation  sent  to  their  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  by  Lieut.  Gen. 
C.  R.  Huebner,  State  Director  of 
Civil  Defense.  The  newspapers 
were  the  Honeoye  Falls  Times,  a 
weekly,  and  the  Ogdensburg  Jour¬ 
nal,  daily. 

An  interesting  sidelight  of  the 
development  of  the  papers  in  the 
Westchester  County  group  and  the 
Ogdensbiirg  paper  was  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  sponsoring  civil  defense 
advertising  from  merchants,  and 
urging  recruitment  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  local  organizations. 
The  tie-in  was  commented  upon 
favorably  by  General  Huebner, 
from  the  viewpoint  that  this  ac¬ 
tion  by  leading  advertisers  added 
increased  impetus  to  the  public 
support  of  civil  defense. 

■ 

Nieman  Fellowship 
Selectors  Named 

Cambridge,  Mass.  —  Harvard 
University  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  three  newspapermen 
to  serve  on  the  Selecting  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Nieman  Fellowships  in 
Journalism  for  the  academic  year 
1953-54. 

They  are  Ralph  McGill,  edi'or, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution;  Paul 
Miller,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Ciannett  Newspapers  and  editor  of 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Tiines- 
Lnion;  and  William  A.  Townes, 
editor.  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  News. 
Mr.  Towne.s  is  a  former  Nieman 
Fellow. 

■ 

TTS  Line  Extended 

Toronto — The  Canadian  Press 
on  Feb.  1  began  transmitting 
news  by  teletypesetter  to  15  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  nine  in  Quebec.  The  TTS  re¬ 
port  now  goes  to  74  newspapers. 


5V2-C0L  Pages 
Effect  Saving 
In  L.  A.  Mirror 

Los  Angeles — The  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  has  taken  to  squeezing  five 
and  one-half  columns  into  some  80 
of  its  tabloid  pages  every  week  and 
it  figures  the  newsprint  saving  at 
$1,000  weekly. 

The  Mirror’s  space-saving  de¬ 
vice,  the  idea  of  Managing  Editor 
Ed  Murray,  was  made  possible  by 
the  recent  reduction  of  column 
widths  to  WVi  picas  plus  the  fact 
that  the  Mirror  and  the  standard¬ 
sized  Times  use  some  press  equip¬ 
ment  in  common. 

The  result  was  that  the  Mirror 
found  itself  with  3%  inches  of  gut¬ 
ter  and  margins  on  every  two  page 
sheet  because  the  width  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror’s  sheet  is  set  by  the  unchanged 
Times  length. 

Three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Murray 
began  experimenting  with  various 
methods  of  using  this  wasted  space, 
beginning  first  by  using  the  full 
column  of  white  space  left  in  the 
center  spread. 

Next  he  used  the  space  in  the 
gutters  for  promotion  ads,  then  be¬ 
gan  experimentally  to  set  feature 
columns  a  column  and  a  half  wide 
and  run  them  over  into  the  gutter. 

“The  first  week  we  tried  it  we 
didn’t  get  any  comment  from 
readers  at  all,”  said  Mr.  Murray. 
“I  don’t  think  the  average  reader 
could  tell  the  difference.” 

The  5 '/$ -column  pages  are  used 
only  on  feature  and  other  pages 
which  remain  relatively  unchanged 
throughout  all  editions.  And  the 
wide  pages  always  run  on  the  left 
in  the  front  half  of  the  paper  and 
on  the  right  in  the  back.  Then  if 
the  type  happens  to  run  over  the 
fold,  the  reader  can  easily  slip  the 
pages  a  fraction  of  an  inch  so  that 
he  can  see  the  type. 

Mr.  Murray  said  the  paper  is 
considering  increasing  the  use  of 
the  wider  type  page  with  the  help 
of  high  shrinkage  mats.  Until  this 
is  tried,  he  said,  they  will  make  no 
attempt  to  use  the  extra  half  col¬ 
umn  for  advertising. 

9-Col.  Page  in  Vermont; 
Classified  Set  in  10 
Biiri.ington,  Vt. — The  Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press  published  its  first 
nine-column  edition  Feb.  9,  a  date 
determined  by  newsprint  supply. 
The  classified  section  is  10  col¬ 
umns. 

By  using  a  71-inch  roll,  for 
which  its  press  was  originally  built, 
the  press  printing  area  is  now  be 
used  to  its  full  capacity  in  the  nine- 
column  form,  increasing  present 
press  capacity  by  12 Vi  per  cent. 
The  new  standard  1 1  Vi  em  column 
width  is  in  use,  with  three  point 
column  rules  as  before. 

According  to  David  W.  Howe, 
business  manager,  the  mechanical 
changes  necessitated  by  going  from 
a  64  to  71  inch  roll  were  made 
over  60  days  at  a  moderate  cost. 
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Gov.  Donnelly 
Lauds  Service 
Of  E.  L.  Ray 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — When  the  Ad-’ 
vertising  Club  of  St.  Louis  hon¬ 
ored  E.  Lansing  Ray,  publisher, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
St.  Louis  dohe-Democrat,  on  Feb. 

17,  Gov.  Phil  M.  Donnelly  assist¬ 
ed  presentation  of  a  plaque  and 
delivered  the  keynote  speech. 

Governor  Donnelly  pointed  out 
that  this  month  marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Ray's  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Globe-Democrat. 
Mr.  Ray’s  career  began  in  1903  as 
an  advertising  salesman.  He  be¬ 
came  publisher  in  1918. 

Governor  Donnelly  declared: 
“Great  newspapers  like  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  other 
■staunch  newspapers  throughout 
the  nation  have  contributed  much 
to  the  cause  of  clean  and  honest 
government.  To  them  we  owe  an 
everlasting  debt  of  gratitude.  A 
good  press  and  good  government 
go  hand  in  hand.” 

He  voiced  personal  praise  of 
.Mr.  Ray.  saying: 

“The  steps  that  have  led  up¬ 
ward  to  Mr.  Ray’s  eminence  in 
the  newspaper  field  have  not  been 
strewn  with  roses.  He  has  reached 
the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  of  his 
profession  only  because  he  has 
labored  mightily  to  be  there  and 
richly  deserves  to  be  where  he  is. 

“Through  intensive  study,  strict 
application  to  duty,  and  a  wiling- 
ness  to  assume  and  discharge  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  he  has  achieved  suc¬ 
cess  and  won  acclaim  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries  for  his  abilities  as  a 
business  executive,  and  as  a  news¬ 
paper  manager  and  publisher. 

“During  this  half  century  the 
life  and  works  of  E.  Lansing  Ray 
have  been  clasely  interwoven  with 
this  great  and  powerful  metropoli¬ 
tan  publication.  Its  history  has 
been  his  history,  its  objectives 
have  been  his  objectives;  its  tri¬ 
umphs  and  reverses  have  been  his 
triumphs  and  reverses.  Outside 
of  home  and  family,  it  has  been 
his  entire  life  and  he  has  given 
to  it  his  best  efforts,  his  unwaver¬ 
ing  loyalty,  his  unselfish  devotion.” 

■ 

Clarence  Shearn, 

Hearst  Lawyer,  Dies 

Clarence  J.  Shearn,  83,  formerly 
counsel  to  the  late  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  and  a  former  Justice 
of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  died  Feb.  10. 

Mr.  Shearn  worked  as  a  reporter 
while  studying  law.  During  his 
association  with  Mr.  Hearst  he  be¬ 
came  his  legal  crusader  in  many 
legal  wars  against  coal  and  food 
combines.  During  that  period,  in 
1910,  he  ran  unsuccessfully  for 
Governor  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hearst  appointed  Mr.  Shearn 
a  voting  trustee  to  reorganize  the 
Hearst  publishing  and  business 
holdings  in  1938. 
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Timely  gifts  (including  watch)  are 
hers  for  32  years  of  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times  as 
Mary  McKee  retires  from  wo¬ 
men’s  editorship.  Co-publisher 
John  Mead,  Jr.  makes  presenta¬ 
tion  and  kind  remarks. 

R  &  R's  Watson 
Lists  Benefits 
Of  Dailies'  Ads 

Robert  M.  Watson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan  advertising  agency,  gave 
newspapers  a  pat  on  the  back  and 
some  suggestions  this  week  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter.  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

He  listed  seven  advantages  to 
advertising  in  newspapers.  The 
first  of  these,  he  said,  is  that  an 
advertiser  can  pick  those  locali¬ 
ties  where  people  can  and  will 
buy  his  product.  The  second  is 
that  newspaper  ads  get  quick  re¬ 
sults  and  the  advertiser  can  learn 
the  effectiveness  of  his  promotion 
in  a  matter  of  days. 

Mr.  Watson  asserted  that  the 
third  advantage  lies  in  the  dailies' 
ability  to  do  merchandising.  Said 
he,  “In  fact,  an  ad  in  a  newspaper 
almost  merchandises  itself.”  He 
listed  broad  and  penetrating  mar¬ 
ket  coverage  as  the  fourth  advan¬ 
tage  and  said  that  perhaps  the 
most  important  plus  factor  in 
newspaper  advertising  is  flexibil¬ 
ity.  Here,  he  said,  the  advertiser 
can  hit  the  most  potential  mar¬ 
kets  at  the  right  time  and  can  use 
practically  any  size  space  he 
wants  as  well  as  get  position  in 
the  paper  and  change  the  pattern 
of  his  advertising  at  any  time. 

Sixth,  the  manufacturer  can 
take  advantage  of  climate  and 
local  conditions.  The  seventh  ad¬ 
vantage,  he  reminded,  is  that  ad¬ 
vertising  tests  can  be  had  through 
such  practices  as  split-run  copy. 

He  asked  for  more  and  better 
market  research  by  more  papers, 
better  reproduction  by  most  dail¬ 
ies  and  more  ROP  color. 

Mr.  Watson  concluded  by  say¬ 
ing  “Dailies  have  proven  values. 
\ou  have  excellent  tools  for  sell¬ 
ing  newspapers.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  all  this  material 
and  ability?  You’re  on  your 
own.” 

February  21,  1953 


Griffin  Wins 
Howe  Award 
For  Editorial 

Boston — John  H.  Griffin,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Boston  Post, 
received  the  third  Amasa  Howe 
award  for  “the 
best  newspaper 
writing  of  public 
significance  dur¬ 
ing  1952”  at  the 
Boston  Press 
Club’s  award 
banquet  this 
week. 

The  award 
honors  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  Globe 
reporter  who 
died  at  41,  suf¬ 
fering  from  leukemia. 

Mr.  Grilfin  won  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  of  last  Sept.  5  which  replied 
to  politicians  who  had  complained 
of  the  Post’s  activities  during  “pen¬ 
sion  grab  scandals”  and  other  sud¬ 
denly  exposed  legislative  activities. 

James  B.  Reston,  diplomatic 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  made  the  presentation  and 
pointed  to  the  winning  editorial  as 
a  perfect  example  of  the  value  of 
thoughtful,  correct  and  timely  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  news. 

Pointing  out  that  the  public 
does  not  always  know  when  a 
newspaperman  makes  an  error  in 
fact.  Mr.  Reston  explained  that 


members  of  the  trade  always 
know.  “Thus,  it  is  especially  sig¬ 
nificant  when  a  newspaperman  is 
singled  out  for  honor  by  his  col¬ 
leagues,”  Mr.  Reston  declared. 

More  than  900  persons  crammed 
the  hotel  ballroom  for  the  banquet. 
Press  Club  President  Rudolph  Elie 
of  the  Herald  was  toastmaster. 

Among  head  table  guests  were 
Gov.  Christian  A.  Herter,  Mayor 
John  B.  Hynes  of  Boston,  Robert 
B.  Choate^  publisher  of  the  Herald 
Traveler:  John  Taylor,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Globe:  Harold  G. 
Kern,  publisher  of  the  Record- 
Ameriean  and  Advertiser;  John 
Fox,  publisher  of  the  Post,  and 
Erwin  C  a  n  h  a  m  ,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Tri-Weekly  Is  75 

Honesd.xle,  Pa.  —  The  IVayne 
Independent  completed  its  75th 
volume  of  publication,  Saturday, 
Feb.  7.  The  paper,  a  tri-weekly, 
was  founded  by  the  late  Benjamin 
F.  Haines.  Grant  C.  Tallman  is 
the  veteran  of  the  “family.”  He 
has  been  with  the  paper  73  years 
and  is  still  a  full-time  printer. 


Heads  All  Media 

Chicago  —  Robert  F.  Hussey, 
vicepresident  and  media  director 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  named  to  handle 
all  media.  In  the  past  he  has  had 
direct  charge  of  print  media. 


Griffin 


itiey 

Call  if  I 
fiAsncnV' 
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Because  of  their  greater  plasticity, 
BURGESS  MATS  mold  with  less  pressure  and  retain  every 
detail,  including  the  finest  halftone  dots.  When  molded, 
these  sensitive  mats  hug  the  outlines  of  the  form  and 
reach  into  the  most  minute  interstices  without  fracture 
of  the  fibers. 

The  result— stereotypes  which 
reproduce  line  and  halftone  with 
incomparable  fidelity. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Disiributars 
of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 
Fraeport,  IIHnols 
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organized  schools  as  well  as  those 
in  ASJSA  and  on  the  ACEJ  list.” 

However,  ASJSA  imposed  no 
conditions  on  its  cooperation  with 
the  national  commission. 

By  general  edict  of  the  national 
commission  to  all  accrediting 
agencies  in  the  special  fields, 

ACEJ  already  had  discontinued 
its  accrediting  function  pending 
outcome  of  the  new  plan.  If  the 
commission  persists  in  its  present 
attitude  toward  ACEJ,  however, 
the  latter  organization  will  have 

no  status  whatever  in  the  revised  INLAND  TYPO  WINNERS— Dr.  Albert  A.  Sutton,  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  congratulates  winners 

program.  in  Inland  typography  contest  Left  to  right:  Dr.  Snt  ton,  Edwin  J.  Johnson,  accepting  SDX  award  for 

Tn  pvnlalni'nfT  tliA  Haa!  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News-Herald;  Dr.  Earl  English,  Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian;  Royall  LaRose,  Apple- 

AVA.-„t:vA  rv  ^  D-  uu  ^  Ion  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent;  John  E.  Stanton,  Chicago  Daily  News;  and  William  Fleishman,  accepting  for 

1  Rochester  (MhTn.)  Post-Bulletin, 

said  that  ACEJ  incorporates  some 

of  the  undesirable  aspects  of  spe-  These  are:  American  Society  of  Sll  C 
cial-field  accreditation  which  the  Newspaper  Editors,  American  O  W IIIXI61 S 

new  procedure  is  intended  to  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  j  m  ^  . 

eliminate.  tion.  National  Association  of  Ra-  XX!  X  VOO  V^OIltC 


eliminate.  tion.  National  Association  of  Ra- 

“The  American  Council  on  dio  and  Television  Broadcasters, 
Education  for  Journalism  is  con-  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
sidered  to  be  an  accrediting  or-  Association,  Inland  Daily  Press 
ganization,”  he  declared,  “while  Association,  and  the  National  Edi- 


Hll  C  B  (5-10,000  circulation): 

rui  O  W 1111101 S  first,  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News-Her- 

j  rp  _  ^1  ,  ,  aid;  second,  Coffey ville  (Kans.) 

In  1  Vi^Ont©St  JoumaU  third,  Boulder  (Colo.) 

w  — ^  -  Camera:  honorable  mentions,  Ma- 

ATG  nGDGGlGrS  rinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star  and  Mo- 

berly  (Mo.)  Monitor-Index. 

Chicago-AH  five  winners  in  the  ^  10-25,000  circulation ) : 

4th  annual  typo^aphy  contes  of  /j,„./.esrer  (Minn.)  Post-Bul- 


ASJSA,  although  performing  torial  Association.  the  Inland  Dailv  Press  Association  first,  Rw/iesrer  (Minn.)  PimZ-Bm/- 

many  of  the  same  activities,  has  “While  there  has  been  equal  nrevions  winners  Three  of  the  second.  Mason  City  (la.) 

maintained  a  definite  position  educator-industry  representation  in  -a-Jr,,  u^ve  been  three-time  win-  Glohe-Cazette;  third,  Michigan 


against  many  of  the  undesirable  the  Council,  the  accrediting  com-  rA.A.v.n,.  r«-rm-.n,-n. 

features  which  have  traditionally  mittec  under  the  chairmanship  of  plaqL  awarded  by  the  OW.Sf  tW  s 

accompanied  accrediting.”  Norval  Nei.  Luxon,  yicepresident  Northwestern  University  chapter  of 

He  said,  however,  that  he  of  9^'°  State  Universi  y,  has  been  sponsors  _ 


papers  have  been  three-time  win¬ 
ners,  receiving  permanent  posses- 


City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch;  hon- 


dccrcuiiing.  isorvai  isc.  y.ccp.c:..uc.u  Northwestern  University  chapter  of 

He  said,  however,  that  he  of  Ohio  State  University,  has  been  sponsors 

“hopes  some  type  of  agreement  ‘Our  educator  and  contest, 

can  be  arranged  among  those  in  ^nree  industry  representatives.  ^  Two  awards  went  to  the  Colum- 
the  field  of  journalism  so  that  ,  The  communications  industries  fc/a  (Mo.)  M/ssoMr/an,  Class  A  (up 
practitioners  and  educators  in  share  of  the  circulation);  Marshfield 

both  organizations  can  present  a  oost  of  the  journalism  activity  in  ,  News-Herald,  Class  B  (5- 

more  unified  front  to  higher  edu-  Ih®  American  Council  on  Educa-  inooni.  rvfinn  i 

cation.”  lion  for  Journalism,  1 

Meantime  Alvin  Austin,  presi-  sought  to  dominate  it 
dent  of  ASJSA  and  head  of  the  of 


fs  T.  ^  Northwestern. 

congest  ’  ^  (25-75,0()0  circulation): 

mrcc  inuusiry  rcpicscniauvcs.  Tw^awards  went  to  the  Colum- 

The  communications  industries  ^  Missourian,  Class  A  (up  on^l, 

have  Iwrne  a  large  share  of  the  5  circulation);  Marshfield 

cost  of  the  journalism  activity  in  News-Herald,  Class  B  (5-  nH  /Tt 

the  American  Councd  on  Educa-  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-  V  p  ,  , 

tion  for  Journalism,  but  have  not  ^lass  C  (10-25,000);  Ap-  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patrmt 

sought  to  dominate  it  )  post-Crescent.  Class  ^  ..^over  75,000), 

“T^  views  of  the  industry  b  (25-75,000);  and  Chicago  Dai/v  Chicago  Daily  News,  second 


Dutitritn,  V  iw-ai j.v/vaj  # ,  /it/-  r-  /  nc  /\/\/\\ .  * 

- - - . ,  ,  .U  •  J  .  pleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent,  Class  ^ 

dent  of  ASJSA  and  head  of  the  of  D  (25-75,000);  and  Chicago  Dai/v 

department  of  journalism  of  the  News,  Class  E  (over  75,000).  '  T 

University  of  North  Dakota,  says,  ‘oward  a  preference  for  broad  jhe  Daily  News  won  top  honors 

“The  administrators  group  invites  general  education  and  professional  fourth  consecu-  mentions  Salt  iMkeiVUh) 

the  cooperation  of  any  and  all  orientation,  with  emph^is  upon  Tribune  and  St.  Paul  (Mmn.)  Pio- 

persons  or  organizations  in  the  Journalism  faculty  members  who  ,ime  winners  are  the  Rochester  "ecr-Fress. 


field  of  higher  education.” 

Mr.  Lindsay  commented: 

“The  real  question  posed  by  the 
action  of  the  NCA  executive  com¬ 
mittee  is  whether  or  not  higher 


have  had  su^essful  exj^rience  in  p^st-Bulletin 
the  communications  field  in  addi-  post-Crescent 
tion  to  adequate  educational  prep-  Tu/ahiv  fivA 
aration  for  teaching.  received^  tyr 

“The  National  Commission  on  awards  at  thi 


Post-Bulletin  and  the  Appleton 


Inland  Meeting 

continued  from  page  9 


Twenty-five  Inland  newspapers  continued  from  page  9 

received  typographical  contest  ~ 

awards  at  the  winter  meeting  of  ing  were  discussed  by  Lyle  L. 


education  welcomes  the  formal  co-  Accrediting  repre^nts  most,  if  not  the  Inland  here  this  week.  A  total  Erb,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
operation  of  the  communication  °f.  f*’®  aMociations  of  higher  of  145  newspapers  were  entered  in  Federated  Newspapers  of  Michi- 


industries  through  the  principal  educational  institutions.  ^  ® 


industry  associations. 


means  that  in  all  questions  de- 


the  five  circulation  classes. 

Dr.  Albert  A.  Sutton  of  the  Me¬ 


lt  must  be  understood  that  fiy  majority  vote  the  power  jju  School  of  Journalism  said  the 


gan.  He  warned  that  a  contin¬ 
gency  fund,  sometimes  called  an 
“Either  Or  Fund,”  should  not  be 


some  600  colleges  and  universities  control  is  in  the  institutions  judges*  main  criticisms  of  makeup  allowed  to  become  a  slush  fund 
and  300  junior  colleges  offer  many  front  pages  cover  up  extravagance.  A  good 

classes  in  journalism.  Only  40  of  fi®*  accredited  in  had  a  tendency  to  top  heavy,  budgetary  system  calls  for  con- 

these — all  four-year  or  graduate  journalism  courses  under  and  that  headline  display  at  the  ^jant  review  of  the  budget,  he 

institutions — have  one  or  more  of  “"V  permits  a  critical  top  of  inside  pages  was  not  strong  advised.  He  told  how  the  Feder- 

their  journalism  sequences  ac-  examination  of  the  teaching  in  this  enough.  ated  papers  reduce  production 


credited  by  the  American  Council  ,  .u  •  • .  .  - - - - 

on  Education  for  Journalism.  1"^°  years  the  greatly  from  giving  more  attention  press  runs  into  newsprint  and 

“ACEJ  has  been  the  only  ac-  American  (:ouncil  on  Education  to  the  use  of  pictures  and  two  and  requirements, 

crediting  group  in  journalism  Its  Journalism  has  returned  ap-  three  column  headlines  below  the  . 

goal  has  been  not  to  impress  stand-  plications  for  visitation  from  jour-  fold  to  brighten  up  this  area  and  x_-_  HollrtriH 

ardization  on  teachers  in  this  field,  schools  and  departments,  to  give  better  balance  on  the  page,  neporx  “O™  f 

but  to  measure  in  various  ways  several  of  which  doubtless  would  he  commented.  Lawrence.  Mass.  —  The  Eve- 


“Some  papers  would  benefit  costs  to  unit  costs,  converting 


Law'rence.  Mass. 


the  competency  of  the  schools  in  have  been  accredited.  This  to  per-  class  A  (up  to  5,000  circula-  m'lg  Tribune  gave  its  readers  di- 
faculty,  facilities  and  curricula  to  National  Commission  to  tion):  first,  Columbia  (Mo.)  Mis-  rect  coverage  of  the  Holland 

meet  their  own  stated  objectives.  oU®*"  ^  ’’cw  plan  for  accrediting.  saurian;  s  e  c  on  d  ,  Rhinelander  flood  in  reports  sent  to  it  by  Rod- 

“The  Council  has  been  a  joint  “When  the  Commission’s  plan  (Wis.)  News;  third,  International  erick  MacLeish,  news  director  of 

activity  of  the  association  of  institution  -  wide  accrediting  falls  (Minn.)  Journal;  honorable  WLAW,  who  flew  to  the  disaster 

schools  and  departments  of  jour-  ^as  offered  last  Fall,  the  Council  mentions,  Neenah  (Wis.)  Twin  area  and  served  as  special  corres- 

nalism  and  the  principal  commun-  offered  to  cooperate.  City  News-Record  and  Pontiac  pondent  for  both  the  station  and 

(111.)  Leader.  the  newspaper. 
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apt  to  change  habits  at  any  time.  WQkt* 

Dee  Meets  Press  Let’s  do  not  take  this  one  as  a  at*'M 

continued  from  page  11  necessary  p^tern.  If  they  found  - ■  - 

—  some  method  among  them  that 

,  -T-u  o  »  ♦  A  ft  would  be  more  convenient — an  Arthur  A.  Judd,  59,  for  17 

them.  The  P/esi^nt  tossed  off  ^  anything  else,  years  a  member  of  the  Chicago 

news,  said  Mr.  O  Donnell,  and  certainly  open  to  sugges-  (H1-)  Tribune’s  business  news 

reporters  never  can  comp  am  pjg  never  thought  he  had  slaff,  Feb.  17. 

*"w'  LI  ,  j  u-  all  the  answers  and  so  should  ♦  *  * 

Only  Mr.  Hagerty  and  his  as-  ^^y  ^j,^y  ^^uld  IRving  Berkson,  29,  a  photog- 

sistant,  Murrray  Snyder,  flanked  happened  and  he  would  rapher  for  the  New  York  Jour- 

the  President  during  the  confer-  j,g  nal- American.  Feb.  13. 

ence,  in  contrast  to  pa^  sessions  be  the  only  *  *  * 

where  rows  of  chairs  behind  the  Clement  Hillman  Cqngdon, 

Chief  Executive  would  be  filled  jbem  for  certain.  former  reporter  for  the  old 


Arthur  A  Judd,  59.  for  17  circulation  manager  of  the 

Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star  and 
recently  promoted  to  assistant 


from  1912  until  his  retirement  in 
1947,  Feb.  1. 

♦  ♦ 

James  C.  Jenkins,  58,  for  21 


Clement  Hillman  Cqngdon, 


business  manager,  Feb.  6. 

■ 

Clark  Lee,  War 
Correspondent,  Dies 

Pebble  Beach,  Calif.  —  Clark 


by  government  agents.  Mr.  Hag-  ' 

erty  has  promised,  however,  that  Hagerty  s  Rules 

at  some  news  conferences  there  .  ^r.  Hagerty  went  from  this 
will  be  Cabinet  members  or  other  historic  event  to  a  luncheon  wth 


85,  former  reporter  for  the  old  l-ce.  4b,  foreign  correspondent  Md 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  and  author  of  several  books,  diM  of  a 


high-ranking  officials  who  can  lumpers  or  tne  wom^  s  rsa 
give  direct  answers  to  questions.  tional  Press  Club  where  he  heart 
An  unofficial  transcript  of  mild  griping  about  news  re 


„  „  *8  rty  iKis  later  publisher  of  the  Sunday  heart  attack  at  his  home  here  on 

Mr.  Hagerty  went  from  this  7.^^,,^);.  ,  peb  12  Feb.  15. 

historic  event  to  a  luncheon  with  ^  ^  \  ^  Lgg  joined  the  Associated 

rnembers  of  the  Women’s  Na-  William  B.  Timlin,  67,  dlrec-  Press  in  Newark  after  gaining  an 
tional  Press  Club  w^re  he  heard  department  of  the  AB  in  journalism  at  Rutgers  Um- 

^me  mild  griping  about  news  re-  (Wis.)  Journal  for  versity  and  remained  with  it  unti 

lations  with  Mrs.  Eisenhower.  •  p'  '  he  switched  to  the  International 

u.  flo,i„  rvr.t  Qt.  '""e  years,  rco.  lo.  _  •  ,0,1  loot 


.  .U  ...............  ,  _ . _  irf«,rtuUACC  VTTIS.  I  juurfwi  ILFI 

Tuesday’s  conference  showed  that  Fisenhower.  years.  Feb.  10. 

these  13  reporters  put  questions  P*®  flatly  stated  he  would  not  at-  *  *  * 

to  the  President  on  subjects  *0  describe  the  apparel  wilbur  T  Tucker  75  editor 

which  he  had  raised  and  some  which  Mamie  chooses  to  wear  on  wilbur  1.  iucker,  /3,  eaitor 

wnicn  ne  naa  raisea  ana  wme  ™-o,V>n  hm  he  assured  the  of  the  Hillsborough  (N.  H.) 

they  sought  to  inject:  Merriman  f"y  occ^>on  but  pe  assured  the  P  . 

Smith,  U.  P.;  Eddie  Folliard,  'a^ies  that  everything  can  be  i^tessenger  tor  -O  years,  feb.  to. 

Washington  Post;  Pete  Brandt,  worked  out.  ....  Wn  1  i,m  F  Hah  a  mem 

St  Louis  Post-Disnatch-  Sarah  H®  said  he  Will  be  guided  in  ^  Jr',  ’  ,  .  ’ 

McClendon  Texas  eroun-  Alan  P*'*  job  by  these  rules:  “Tell  the  ber  of  the  Toledo  (Oh'o)  Blades 
MCL,  lenaon,  1  exas  Eroup,  ^an  .  ^  .  u-iioons  editorial  staff  since  1913  and  an 

Emory.  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  "Pj"®'  associate  editor  since  ig47  Feh 


le  years.  Feb.  io.  he  switch^  to  ffie  International 

,  ^  ^  News  Service  in  1943.  In  the  last 

T  K  a-.  10  months  of  his  AP  service,  he 

W7/  traveled  more  than  40,000  miles 

the  Hdlsborough  (N.  H.)  1936,  he 

essenger  for  20  years,  Feb.  10.  charge  of  the  Honolulu 


bureau.  Mr.  Lee  covered  the  war 
in  the  Pacific  and  was  on  Bataan 
with  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
Mr.  Lee  was  a  son  of  Clayton 


Times;  Andrew  Tully,  Scripps-  answer  all  questions  as  fully  as  associate  editor  since  1942,  Feb.  q  i^e  and  the  former  Etta  Gould, 


iirrirj,  /Aiiuicw  I  uiiy,  ocripps-  - ^ , —  - . —  in 

Howard;  Richard  Harkness,  Possible  and  refrain  from  talking 
NBC;  May  Craig,  Guy  Gannett  °^.,^he  record.  . 

newsDaners:  Joseoh  A.  Fox.  Since  1  ve  been  in  Washington 


Francis  Patrick  Devine, 


both  of  whom  were  prominent  in 
newspaper  work. 


newsmners-  lnM>nh  A  Fnv  Since  1  ve  been  in  Washington  ^  m iv  A^rtYict,  a 

WasLUtton  Star;  Richard  Wilson!  ‘  have  found  that  the  only  way  yea?s"’ Fer'^lO^^He  Wilson  Fairbanks, 

Cowles  niihliciiinns-  I  esiie  Vou  Can  talk  off  the  record  is  to  years,  reo.  lu.  tx* 

Honeyemt  v  ^Lau  ««  ®'oset  and  talk  to  yourself  reporter  formerly  with  the  Noted  Editor,  DieS 

renre  Bmd  S/cir  and  ®v®n  then  it  may  leak,’’  he  Bridgeport  Telegram,  the  old  Jownshend,  Vt.  -  Wilson  L. 

Roh  nnnov.n  u.Jlu  Said.  Bridgeport  Farmer  and  Times-  Fairbanks,  88,  who  retired  in  1946 


rence  Burd.  Chicago  Tribune; 
Bob  Donovan,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Gould  Lincoln,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Denies  Press  Antagonism 
The  President  opened  the  meet- 


Montreal  Star  Head 
Resigns,  Names  Son 


,  Star  newspapers.  after  almost  60  years  in  journalism, 

rtr  Horrrt  ♦  •  *  ,33j  25  of  those  years  as  tele- 

ui  Aieruu  Perkins  J.  Prewitt,  veteran  graph  editor  of  the  New  York 

mes  Son  Alabama  newspaperman  and  Times,  died  here  Feb.  16. 

J.  W.  McConnell  publisher  who  had  worked  on  the  Mr.  Fairbanks  served  on  the 


ino  Kv  cavlnn  tlio#  oil  ko  lYlXEPt  I  REAL  -  J.  VY .  iYIC\^UllllCll  I - - - ,  lailUOllAO  ...w 

t  ^  inai,  nrsi  or  an,  nc  his  resignation  Feb.  19  Montgomery  Advertiser  copy  rim  jimes  telegraph  desk  for  nearly  35 

rem  cLn  “  ^  •!''*  “"i  president  of  the  Montreal  Star  for  the  past  year.  Feb.  10.  He  be-  years.  He  was  81  when  he  retired, 

mmei  ih-  P  ‘  .f  ,  Company  and  the  appointment  of  gan  his  newspaper  career  on  the  still  handling  130,000  words  of  na- 


kind  of  relationship  that  he  had 
had  in  the  past  with  them.  He 


vicepresident  since  1938. 

’John  McConnell  has  been  active 
in  newspaper  publication  for  the 


Curran  Swint, 


Ihe  Philadelphia  Record,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Press  and  New  York  Herald 


music  and  drama  critic  for  the  before  joining  the  Times  in  1912, 


|_1^,  t  *  .  r  *1-  neWNDitper  pUDllCallUn  lor  inv  vhkiv  kv/i  kuw  UCIUIC  jV/iiiiii|^  m 

ooked  forward  to  many  of  these  years.  He  has  been  presi-  Francisco  (Calif.)  News  and  during  which  year  he  was  in  on  the 

meetings  during  the  ensuing  four  editor  of  the  Standard  the  old  San  Francisco  Call.  Times’  coverage  of  the  sinking  of 


and  also  organized  Weekend  Pic-  Feb.  7. 


vi^..  ^  .1.  A  •  .t  .  ttiiu  aiMJ  uiKdiii4.cu  rrcrACTfiu  '• 

ma  Ip  topics  that  Magazine,  of  which  he  is  pres-  •  •  » 

made  an  interesting  subject  or  P.  b.  Woolson.  84,  publisher 

Wulation  during  the  la«  few  ^JU  continue  to  direct  these  of  the  Clarinda  (la.)  Herald 

months  was  a  thought  that  he  „,.hlications  alone  with  the  Mon- 

falnr  f  "•‘’"f  Star  and  the  Family  Herald  i  ^  ^ 

SE  .“w ,h"'c  vPy/lAAUkj 


b.  7.  the  steamship  Titanic. 

*  *  *  His  father,  George  Fairbanks, 

P.  B.  Woolson.  84,  publisher  founded  the  Natick  (Mass.)  Bul- 
the  Clarinda  (la.)  Herald  letin,  still  published  by  relatives. 


was  no  individual  who  had  been  «  .  rs  i  •* 

treated  more  fairly  and  squarely  I^OIltgom©ry,  LJOtrOlt 
by  the  press  over  the  past  many  NeWS  Officdal,  Dies 
ye^s  than  he  had.  Detroit  —  James  C.  Montgom- 

ne  had  been  dealing  with  the  g^y,  67,  assistant  general  manager 
press  during  the  war  years  and  of  the  Detroit  News,  died  Feb.  15 
Mnce  and  had  found  nothing  but  after  a  heart  attack.  He  began  his 
a  dCMre  to  dig  at  the  truth  so  career  in  the  mailing  room  in  1903 
ar  as  he  was  concerned  and  and  rose  to  circulation  manager  in 
eing  openhanded  and  forth-  I9I8.  He  was  president  of  the  In- 
right  about  it.  This  was  the  kind  ternational  Circulation  Managers 


RATES— consecutive  insertion! 
3  line  minimum. 


a  dcMre  to  dig  at  the  truth  so  career  in  the  mailing  room  in  1903 
ar  as  he  was  concerned  and  and  rose  to  circulation  manager  in 
eing  openhanded  and  forth-  I9I8.  He  was  president  of  the  In- 
right  about  it.  This  was  the  kind  ternational  Circulation  Managers 
ot  relationship  that  he  and  the  Association  in  1934. 
pr«s  were  going  to  continue.  Mr.  Montgomery,  a  native  of 

During  the  Q.  and  A.  period,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  became  busi- 
Miss  McClendon  asked  if  press  ness  manager  of  the  News  in  1944 
conferences  are  to  be  along  this  and  served  five  years  in  that  post, 
rorm.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  A  son,  Donald  M.  Montgomery, 
President  replied,  there  were  a  lot  is  publisher  of  the  Attica  (Ind.) 
of  reporters  present  that  knew  Ledger-Tribune.  He  is  survived  also 
him  and  they  knew  he  was  rather  by  his  wife  and  a  daughter. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  21,  1953 


(UTCAT10N8  WANTKD  AIX  OTIUCR  CLABBIFlCATIONa 

lotprilon.  Um  Ba««  InMrtlooa  LIb«  Sat* 

1  $.66  1  $1.00 

2  60  2  .06 

3  .46  3  .00 

4  and  over  .40  4  and  OTer  .36 

Situation*  Wanted  Ad*  parable  Inquire  for  20  and  63  time  rataa. 

In  advance.  Add  16c  for  bo*  aer-  Cbaree  Order*  Accepted. 

Tice 

AiM  lAr  for  Box  Service 

ADVKRTI8INO  AORNriRS  ebanred  at  our  National  Claaellled  rate 
le»*  commi**ion.  Inquire  for  rate*.  I 

Count  .30  unit*  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information!.  No 
abbreviationA.  RepHe*  mailed  dailr  Box  holder*’  Identitlea  held  In 
•Uioteet  conOdence  Deadline  Weitneadar  at  2  P.M.  (After  laat  MaU). 
EDITOR  A  PITBLISHER  rerervee  the  rixht  to  edit  all  copy 

4eCd*i^  Editor  &  Publishor  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower.  New  York  3^  N.  Y.  BRyoet  9-3052 
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Classified 

Section 

SEE  preceding 
page  for; 

Editor  &  Publislier’s 
Classified 

Rates,  Policies,  etc. 

Semi  for  details  of  our  Meir 
CHART  AREA  serrice  de¬ 
signed  to  help  your  4d 
results! 


ANNOt  NCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers _ 

OOXrmKNTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

South  West  Newspapers 
Marcus  Griffin,  Broker 
Tucumcari,  New  Mexico 

may  brothers,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bouftht 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

Daily  and  Weekly  Properties 
BAY  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
312  Boston  Bids.,  Denver,  Colorado 


!  ANNOUNCEMENTS  | 


I  Publications  for  Sale 


I  BIG  CITY  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
j  and  Job  Plant.  Midwest,  printing  4 
!  suburban  paid  circulation  isapers. 

'  1952  gross  $248,649.70.  Duplex,  Mod¬ 
els  5-5-14-25  Linos,  Miehle  book. 
Kelly,  Rice.  Kluges,  Auto.  Baum,  etc., 
adequate  for  gross  above  $300,000, 
available  to  good  promoter.  Partner¬ 
ship  dissolution  responsible  for  sacri¬ 
fice  price  of  -$125,000  with  as  little  as 
$37,500  down  if  good  references. 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

EXCLUSIVE  SOUTHERN  CALIPOR- 
NI.V  weekly,  modern  plant,  low  rent, 
gross  of  $74,000  is  nearly  double  1949. 
.Irea  growing  more  rajiidly  than  ever. 
Price  $60,000.  $20,000  down.  Joseph 
.1.  Snyder,  Newsi)ai>er  Broker,  3570 
Frances  Avenue.  Venice,  California. 

FOR  S.VLE:  Weekly  in  best  town  in 
Southwest;  Great  possibilities:  would 
sell  part  interest:  write  Box  805. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  ABC  daily:  $165,000 
gross;  iin-ojiposed  in  15,000  county- 
;  seat  city.  Fine  i>roperty;  stout  down 
liaymeiit.  W'rite  fully,  iileasel  The 
DI.\L  .\gencv,  64(i  W.  Willis,  Detroit 
1.  .Michigan. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


_ Art — Engraving 


.ARTWORK  by  Air  Mail  anywhere. 
Sigs,  $4.25.  Mastheads,  $8.50.  Write 
for  details.  Art  Feather,  Box  137, 
Northridge,  California. 


HEBE’S  MORE  PULL  FOB 
YOUR  BEAL  ESTATE  ADS  I 

FROM  Honolulu  to  Eire,  realty 
brokers  and  Classified  personnel 
have  discovered  that  “How  to  Write 
Productive  Beal  Estate  Ads”  con¬ 
tains  the  keys  to  more  profitable  | 
real  estate  advertising. 

DUE  TO  continued  demand,  the 
book  is  now  in  its  second  printing. 
It  has  been  selected  as  the  text  I 
for  the  Philadelphia  Real  Estate 
Board’s  advertising  course.  i 

LET  THIS  hint-packed  128-page 
hook  help  you  give  your  real  estate 
dealers’  ads  greater  pulling  power. 
Mail  your  check  for  $2.50  TODAY. 


Cams  &  Realty  Board 
The  Secretaries  Note  I 
.Ask  about  bulk 
order  discounts. 


NEBRASKA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Excellent  hicatiun.  Sound  economy. 
Growing.  A-1  equipped.  Good  busines.s 
town  plus  service  to  three  others.  Gross 
will  toj)  price  of  $60,000.  With  mod¬ 
ern  i)laiit  building  and  other  buildings 
included:  .$75,000.  Terms  open.  Real 
money-making  opportunity. 

TEXAS  EXCLUSIA'E  WEEKLY 
In  city  approaching  daily  status.  .A-1 
equipped.  Gross  over  $80,000.  Help 
situation  excellent.  Health  reasons. 
Low  rent  on  good  lease.  Stmk  includ- 


HOWARD  PARISH 
Tested  Want  .Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


.A  PROA’EN  .ADA'ERTISING  revenue 
producer  1  Running  more  than  2  years 
in  major  paper.  Money  maker  for  pa¬ 
per  and  for  men  now  contacting  pa- 
|)er8  with  other  ad  or  feature  services. 
Write  for  details.  Box  848,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Hlinois  ***  .$72,500.  Must  have  $.50,000  MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving. 


FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


’  down.  Give  evidence  of  ability  to 

roperties.  handle. 


PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled  _ 

discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  rvwvrTvv 
Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C.  -  omi 


RAA'  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
312  Boston  Bldg..  Denver  2.  Colo. 
333  N.  Michigan  .Ave..  Chicago  1.  Ill. 


assembling,  entire  new'spaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

3626 — ^31  St..  Long  Island  City  1.  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


★★  WE  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  new’siiaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  .Arthur  AV.  Stypes, 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

FOB  31  YEARS— We  have  dealt  in 
^thing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNEB  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

CALIFORNIA  PUBLICATIONS 
Dailies,  weeklies,  periodicals  on  reas¬ 
onable  terms,  quick  deliveries. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 

_ Newspaper  Appraiserg 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BBNTHUY8EN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OREGON  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY.  STillwell  6-0098-0099 

5,000  population,  gross  above  $50,-  . 

OOO.  superb  equipment.  $47,500  with  .  ,  .  . 

only  $15,000  down.  Bailey-Krehbiel  M  ASON-MOORE-TR  ACY,  IflC. 
Newspaper  Serv..  Box  88,  Norton,  Kan.  D  •  x*  D  C  • 

- LJ - : - - -  Printing  Press  Engineers 

OREGON :  Ideal  coast  town.  Gross  MadiinUtc  flnrJ  Movprc 

$30,000.  Well  equipped.  $10,000  down.  ...  ma^misTs  ano  Movers 

Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates.  4958  Mel-  Web,  OrFset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 
rose.  Ave.,  Uis  Angeles  29.  Calif.  -vVe  will  move,  erect  or  repair  pTessea 

forma.  ANYWHERE 


Publications  Wanted 


28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


SM.ALL  D.AILY — Can  offer,  a«  inune- 

diate  down  payment.  $100,000;  per-  NATIONAL  PRINT 
haps  more.  Would  appreciate  as  much  CO.,  Printing  Mac 
information  as  possible,  in  guaranteed  —moved — erected. 
stri<-test  eonfidonee.  iiuMiiding  cross  Jersey.  RI  6-4252. 

business,  profit  margin.  to|>  salaries.  _ 

plant  value,  circulation,  etc.  Box  742, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Maintenance,  Serv  c 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
—  moved — erected.  Ridgewood,  New 


A  q®  VAM  EXPERIENCED,  responsible  business 

AAB  xr  to  buy  Middle 

6  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Atlantic  or  New  England  weekly.  Pa- 

Liauid^rs*-"*'"  -?an^ron'-.“:S!:l*e. 

PRINTORAFT  RBPRESE°NTATIVES  BoV^O^V’dltor  "A’^PubfisUT"*’'^ 

277  Broadway,  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHER  who  recently  sold  news- 
DCM  CLII  II  A  A  A  KI  A  rrc-sc-si  A -Ti-c  -secks  small  daily  or  weekly  that 

BEN  oHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  may  be  converted  soon  to  daily.  Will 


500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO. 
Boston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  New  York,  N.Y.  St.  Louis 

Publications  for  Sale 


consider  newspaper  in  city  over  10.- 
000,  either  one  which  is  profitable 
now  or  one  which  needs  development 
to  increase  net.  Owner  may  write  in 
strictest  confidence.  .1.  B.  Robinson, 
37766  Park  Ave.,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

Busiiieaa  Opportunities 


o/xn  : - : - T"  HANDIC.APPER  and  Writer 

1?UK  8Aijh :  Ohio  trade  maj^azine  for  seeks  printer  or  publisher  to  back  a 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Mlaintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
— Service  Nation-Wide — 

★Trucking  Service-A 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
— Insurance  Coverage  Complete — 


service  stations,  gross  over  $18,000;  “Jersey  Turf  Journal. 


one  man  can  operate;  price  $11,250  devoted  to  Turf  Racing  in  New  Jer- 
or  make  offer.  Write  Box  718,  Editor  sey.  .Something  New  and  Different. 

&  Publisher.  Monthly  or  bUmonthly; _ 10  years  ex- 

—————— -  perienced  on  Racing.  Write  to  P.  O. 

NOW  BEADY.  New  36  page  Catalogue  Box  303  Clifton.  New  Jersey. 

of  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers  avail-  - , 

able.  MAY  BROS.,  Newsnaper  Bro-  PROFESSIONAL  MONTHLY  JOUR- 
kers,  Binghamton,  New  Yorx.  NAL  needs  partner  as  active  managing 

-  editor — production,  advertising,  layout, 

$30,000  CASH,  remainder  over  three  etc.  Up  to  45%  interest.  Pay  $5000 


A  magazine  11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif, 
n  New  Jer-  P0plar^5-0610 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Com 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — C— 08M, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  gooi 
used  machines  available  attractive!; 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

NEED  Newsimper  Turtles!  Why  psj 
more  than  our  low  prices  of  $68.60 
to  $79.50  each !  Top  quality,  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Sold  the  world  over. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Co., 
P.O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolins, 

_ Pre«  Room 

HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

Located  at  the  Former 

PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

4  VERTICAL  type  units 
12  BALCONY  type  units 

with  5  double  folders,  AC  motor 
drives,  22%“  cut-off  and  Wood 
Junior  Antoplates. 

C.iN  DIVIDE  into  Presses  of  3  or  4 
units  each 

THESE  ARE  EXCELLENT  STEEL 
CYLINDER,  ROLLER  BEARING 
UNITS  AND  HAVE  BEEN  OUT  OF 
SERVICE  SINCE  JANUARY  1941. 

I  STILL  ERECTED  AND  HAVE  BEE.\’ 
WELL  MAINTAINED.  FOR  FULL 
;  PARTICULARS  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N,  I. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 

DUPLEX  Tubular  complete  8-pate 
deck  2  to  1  model.  Complete  as  re  , 
moved  from  a  24  page  Tubular.  Avail-  ■ 
able  April.  ,  „  I 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD  I 

Box  903  _ Boise.  Idaho  1 

MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  I 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  prodae-  ■ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modem  ■ 
high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 

23- 9/16"  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  71 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and  jf 
ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  357,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

TWINNED 
DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

TWO  16-psge  2  to  1  presses,  comploU 
with  stereo. 

2  AC  Drives 

2  EXTRA  color  fountains. 

AVAILABLE  APRIL 
CAN  be  sold  as  one  or  two  separsti  : 
presses. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ^ 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  T-  K 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132  p 

24- page  SCOTT,  deck  tyi«e  press  and  'J' 

all  accessory  equipment.  Now  in  usr.  ; 
Being  replaced  by  recent  purchaM-  > 
Priced  for  quick  sale,  .\vailable  almojt  , 
immediately.  Box  8(14.  Editor  &  Pah- 
lisber. _ _  —  H 

'  Use(d  Presses 

'A' Since  newspapers  po'^®***'**^^  Ji[J  i. 

'  replacing  presses  with  new  GOw  ' 
units,  we  usually^  have  a  list  of 
used  presses  available  or  which  bi»T 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  oi 
all  sizes.  . 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  s®^* 
equipment  to  your  specific  nee«S’  • 

★  correspondence  invited. 

1  THE  GOSS  i 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  I 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago.  Illinoh  i? 


years,  for  established  Ohio  weekly 
grossing  over  $80,000.  Box  726,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


down,  balance  terms.  Explain  net 
worth,  experience,  ho'hbies,  first  letter. 
Box  708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room 

USE  OUR  METAL  SIDES  AND 

Build  Your  Own 
Galley  and  Type  Cabinets 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 


30-HP — AC  Variable  Sn.eed  2  Motor 
Pres*  Drive  220/440V.  $950.  Califot- 
nia  Rotogravure  Co..  2801  E.  11  “t. 
Los  Angeles  23,  California. _ H 

48  PAGE  GOSS  PRESS  for  sale.  Cot-  1 
eists  of  3  decks,  double  folder.  •  , 
Capco  portable  color  fountains.  At  , 
drive.  Can  be  seen  in  operatitjn  dadJ-  . 
For  further  information,  price.  <»•  | 
contact  Mr.  Warnock.  Vallejo  Timel-  I 
Herald,  Vallejo.  California.  I 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  ] 
Press  Room  i 


32  PAGE  GOSS  PRESS 

2  HUiHSPKKO  Floor  I’nits 

Knd  Roll  Ke«*d.  Uuhlw»r  Kollors 
St»*cl  (’ylin«l«*rs.  Kol1i‘r  HtNirin^H 
HKAVY  Duty  Double  Folder 
AC-  FVLD  Autoiiirttie  Mot<»r  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  W.  -tUnd  St.  New  York  N.  Y.  ] 


SACKIFM'K — 2  (’ottrell  Tabloid  press¬ 
es,  4HxbH.  with  folders.  GI/)RY,  121 
Lafayette.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


48-PAGE  HOE  FOR  SALE 

CONSISTS  of  3  units,  arch  type,  with 
doable  high-speed  Folder,  and  A.C. 
Motor  Equipment. 

23-9/16"  Sheet  Cut 

Immediately  available 
Very  Attractive  Price 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


Used  Presses 

of  every  sise  and  description 

12  PAGE  Goss  Monitor  with  Stereo 
24  PAGE  Webendorfer  Rotogravure 
32  PAGE  Goss  Straightline — 23  9/16" 

4  DNI-T  Hoe  Vertical  'rvpe—22%- 
4  UNIT  Scott  22%"  Multi-Unit 
6  UNIT  Hoe  Vertical  Type — 21%' 

12  UNIT  Hoe  Balcony  Type — 22  %" 

STEREOTYPE  equipment  for  all  of 
the  above  Presses. 

A  PRESS  for  every  siie  or  budget. 
Write  or  wire  your  requirements  for 
complete  specifleations. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  0-1132 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


SMALL  DAILY 
NEEDS  TOP  MAN 

OWNER  of  Midwestern  daily  of  4.000 
circulation  needs  a  young  publisher. 
Opportunity  to  earn  right  to  buy  stock 
out  of  earnings.  All-round  small  town 
newspaper  experience  needed  in  order 
to  give  owner  adequate  relief.  Must 
have  proved  sales  and  promotion  abili¬ 
ty  for  both  newspaper  and  community. 
Must  be  able  to  produce  best  of  refer¬ 
ences. 

NEWSPAPER  in  one  family  two  gen¬ 
erations.  No  part  for  sale  except  for 
young  man  with  tested  ideals  and  man¬ 
agement  ability. 

YOUR  letter  will  be  confidential  and 
should  include  details  of  your  back¬ 
ground  and  aims.  Box  729,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LABOR  NEGOTIATOR  preferably,  or 
man  with  general  newspaper  business 
experience  wanted  by  established  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Opportunity  for 
promotion  and  commensurate  salary 
adyancement.  Energy,  experience,  per¬ 
sonality  and  character  essential.  Age 
35  to  45  preferred.  Applications  treat¬ 
ed  in  confidence.  Please  giye  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  Chart  Ares  J2. 
Box  740.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PROIM'CTIOX  MANAGER  for  daily 
newspa-per  and  job  printing  plant  in 
Northern  California.  Mu>t  have  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  all  phases  iit-wspajier 
ojierationa  including  labor  relations 
and  cost  analysis.  State  age.  uualifi'ca- 
tions.  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Box  814.  Eilitor  ft  Publisher. 


flmilatlon 


CREW  M.\NAGER — ^Poimlar  Farm  pa¬ 
per  wants  man  with  experience  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  training  subscription  solic¬ 
itors  to  work  in  rural  areas  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  No  “sheet- 
writers.”  No  Premiums.  .V.B.C.  i>ubli- 
<'-ation.  Permanent  position.  Attractive 
salary  and  bonus  arrangement.  State 
age,  experience  and  reference.  Box 
840.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Display  Advertising 

J.AOKSON,  Mississippi,  Jackson  Daily 
News,  has  permanent  position  open  for 
experienced  Advertising  Man  to  service 
established  accounts,  make  own  lay¬ 
outs  and  write  copy.  Attractive  deal. 
Send  samples  of  your  work,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  Advertis-  ] 
ing  Director. _  I 

ADVERTISING  COPY  WRITER  Uy-  j 
out  position  open  on  staff  small  South¬ 
eastern  Newspaper  in  50,000  city.  Giye  ' 
all  details  and  salary  required  in  con¬ 
fidential  answer  leading  to  interview. 
Box  714.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
WORKING  ADVERTISING  MANAG¬ 
ER.  who  can  sell  advertising.  After¬ 
noon  daily.  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Box  728.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  SALES.MAN  —  Too  rated 
Midwestern  daily,  exclusive  field, 
steady  position,  established  territory 
and  accounts.  Salary  and  commission. 
Plenty  of  opportunity  for  promotion. 
Write:  R.  S.  Heller,  .Advertising  Di¬ 
rector.  Middletown  Journal,  Middle- 
*own.  Ohio. _ 


MAN  TO  FILL  POSITION  on  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  aggressive  daily  in  Great 
I>akes  Region.  Some  layout  and  copy 
experience  necessary.  Salary,  bonus 
on  new  business.  Car  allowance.  Citv 
in  50.000  population  group.  Write  full 
details  in  confidence  to  Box  752.  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  retail  ad  man  looking  for  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity,  here  is  your 
chance.  Five  day  week,  insurance,  paid 
vacation,  a  young  staff.  Tell  us  ex- 
nerience.  education,  family  status  and 
«alarv  needed.  Malcolm  .lones.  The 
ttnk  Ridger.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


SMALL  TOWN  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Salary — Bonus 
Commission 

Write  full  information  in  letter. 

Box  803.  Kditor  &  Piihlisher 


Stcrtotype 


FOR  SALE:  No.  5  Hoe  full  page  Flat 
S^ver  with  micrometer  adjustment: 
Hoe  heavy  duty  Stereo.  Saw  and 
Monorail  Trimmer:  Hoe  Ji^  Saw  and 
Drill;  Gosa  and  Hoe  foil  pajte  Flat 
Caitin*  Boxes,  quick  lock  type. 
METAL  POTS  from  300  lb.  to  7-ton 
capacity,  with  and  without  pumpa. 
(Send  for  Current  List  of  many  other 
Worth-while  Offerings  in  Stereo  Equip¬ 
ment.)  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company. 
Inc.,  120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 


HEAVY  DUTY  DRY  MAT  ROLLER 
guaranteed  to  be  in  A-1  mechanic- 

al  condition.  Manufactured  by  Ostan- 
der-Seymour.  Available  immediately. 

E.  G.  RYAN  ft  Company 
729  S.  ^arborn  St..  Chirago.  Ill. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER,  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  fast  moving,  promotion- 
minded,  6  Day  morning  in  East.  Must 
know  outside  promotion,  carrier  train¬ 
ing  and  be  able  to  produce.  Full  de¬ 
tails  including  salary  in  first  letter. 
please.  Box  829,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MAN  with  car:  to  build  routes  for 
semi-weekly.  L*-ader,  Lovingfon,  New 
Mexico. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN^SALESWOMAN 
INCREASE  in  lineage  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  New  York  State  daily,  carry¬ 
ing  large  volume  of  Classified  Display 
to  expand  staff.  Knowledge  of  layout, 
and  car  helpful,  but  intelligent,  enthu¬ 
siastic  selling  ability,  most  important. 
Write  full  details  first  letter,  to  Box 
600,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  _3  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de- 
tails.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise.  Idaho. 


GOSS — t.T  c  ma.t  Roller  in  good  eon- 
nition.  Give  details  including  Serial 
Number  and  price  to: 

Burlington  Free  Press 
Burlington,  Vermont 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


business  MANAGER  for  8700  clrcu- 
‘*.'i?n  daily.  Applicant  mutt  have  ad- 
miniitrative  ability,  odvertiiing  experi- 
folly,  giving  experience, 
**P«cted.  Good  job  for  right 
wan.  Box  640,  Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. 


LARGE  EAST  COAST  morning  and 
Sunday  paper  has  immediate  opening 
for  experienced  Claasided  Salesman  on 
used  car  staff.  Must  bt*  airjrresaive  and 
have  proven  record  in  competitive  field. 
Good  salary,  ear  allmvanee.  Box  849. 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 


_ Display  Advertfaing _ 

LIVEWIRE  ILLINOIS  daily  newspa¬ 
per — not  in  Chicago — has  an  exception¬ 
ally  desirable  position  for  a  topnotch 
advertising  ssleimsn  who  is  looking 
for  a  permanent  and  advantageous  fu¬ 
ture.  Salary  near  $100,  plus  annual 
bonus  and  pension  benefits.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  advancement  depend  on 
ability  and  initiative.  Modern  plant, 
ideal  working  conditions;  growing, 
highly  desirable  business  center.  Do 
not  apply  nnlees  yon  are  a  hustler 
with  outstanding  qualities  of  personal¬ 
ity,  ability  and  know-how.  Mutt  be 
fully  qualified  in  aelling,  layout  and 
copy-writing.  Write  Box  534,  care  of 
Editor  ft  Publisher,  giving  full  details 
of  education,  training,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  family  background,  economic 
beliefs. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  fast 
growing  daily.  Good  territory  for  in- 
duatriou.s  eo-getfer  who  can  lavoiit  and 
aell.  Permanent  and  .idvant.igeous  fn- 
ture.  Daily  Ranger.  Olendive.  Monf. 

ADVERTISING  -SALESMAN  for  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  Weekly.  Must  be  ag¬ 
gressive  salesman  and  abie  to  make 
layouts.  Giye  age  and  experience  in 
first  letter.  Box  8:46.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  Grand 
opportunity  in  Southern  Minnesota 
city  of  17.000.  eirruiation  9. .500.  Ideal 
working  conditions,  fine  starting  sal¬ 
ary,  progressive  operating.  Prefer  man 
20  to  40  who  will  really  appreciate  the 
many  advantages  that  go  with  thia  po¬ 
sition.  AVritc  or  wire  Ctiarlea  E.  Bar¬ 
ms.  .Advertising  Manager,  Evening 
Trihiiiie.  .Albert  T.ea.  Minnesota. _ 

ADVERTLSING  .H.ALKSMAN.  Ss-cond 
man  on  three-person  display  staff. 
Daily  Press.  Charles  Citv,  Iowa. 

advertising  SALESMEN.  Can 
make  $100  Per  week.  Must  have  ear. 
Tseader.  l^ivington.  New  Mexico. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  or  saleswoman.  Dailv  in  beunti- 
fiil  Rio  Grande  A’alley.  Most  be  able 
to  service  all  ty|M-  ai-eoiints.  Car  nec¬ 
essary.  Give  references,  experience, 
education,  salary  requirements  first 
letter.  AA'ritp  C.  E.  Sparman.  Disiday 
Advertising  Manager.  Mc.Allen  Moni¬ 
tor.  AIc.Allen.  Texas. _ _ 

AA’E  HAVE  .AN  opening  for  a  well  aea- 
soned  advertising  man,  one  who  has 
had  at  least  .5  years’  experience  on 
daily  newspapers,  to  sell  and  service 
established  accounts.  .Ability  to  make 
good,  clean  layouts  essential.  Good  sal- 
arv  and  working  conditions.  12.000 
■ABC  dailv  evening  paper  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Times  -Tournal.  Vineland,  N.  ,T. 

ADVERTISING  M.AN  to  service  regu¬ 
lar  aernunts,  develop  new_  ones.  Re¬ 
sponsible,  permanent  position,  man¬ 
agement  opportunity.  Write  fully  to 
.Tack  l>an<fer.  THE  NEAATON  (Kan¬ 
sas)  KANSAN. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


COMIBINATIGN  street  beat  and  cam¬ 
era  man  for  college  town  evening  and 
Sunday  a.m.  daily  in  chart  area  8. 
Start  $60.  Box  715,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


EDITOR — large  weekly  newspaper  in 
lively  two-college  town.  Group  opera¬ 
tion.  Good  pay,  unliiiuted  opportunity. 
State  qualifications  and  availability  in 
first  letter.  Here’s  a  job  with  a  real 
future.  -All  replies  confidential.  M’rite 
Thomas  P.  Dolan,  Courier-Freeman. 
Potsdam.  New  York. _ 

FAST,  ACCURATE  copyreader  wanted 
by  middle  western  afternoon  daily  in 
growing  area.  Splendid  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Good  salary  and  excellent 
working  conditions.  No  beginners. 
Write  Box  731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENGINEERING  WRITER  to  do  Fea¬ 
ture-Type  articles  for  Technical  Pub¬ 
lications.  Electronic  or  Communica¬ 
tions  background  (Degree  or  Experi¬ 
ence)  necessary.  An  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  expanding  commercial 
communications  equipment  manufactur¬ 
er  20  miles  south  of  San  Francisco. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Manager,  Lenkurt  Electric  Co.. 
San  Carlos.  California. _ 


PROGRESSIVE,  fast  growing  middle 
western  afternoon  daily  needs  two 
seasoned  all  around  reporters.  Good 
salary,  working  conditions;  splendid 
chance  for  adyancement.  No  beginners. 
AA'rite  Box  730.  Kditor  ft  Publisher. 

AA’OMAN  about  30  with  some  newspa¬ 
per  experience  who  wants  to  settle 
in  smaller  community  and  develop 
women’s  section  of  expanding  6-day 
morning  newspaper.  Town  12.000.  cir¬ 
culation  near  14.000.  Give  age.  educa¬ 
tion,  experience  and  salary  required  in 
first  letter.  Write  Box  716.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ _ 

.ABLE  Experieneed  de«k  man,  small 
daily,  Ohio.  .Staff  knows  opening,  "ro  he 
tilled  by  March  15.  Replies  eontiden- 
tial.  Forward  ail  details  to  Box  808. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ _ 

EXPERlEXCiED  Day  Telegraph  editor; 
top-flight  male  reporter;  also  night 
sports  deskman-reporter;  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  pay,  seeurUy  on  re¬ 
spected  newspaper,  town  43,000.  I>aw- 
ton.  Okliihoma,  Constitution •  Press. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  and  Feature 
Reporter,  young  man  or  woman.  -Also 
young  man  for  sports  department, 
some  ex|>epienee  is  preferable  but  will 
consider  able  beginners  with  college 
backgrounds.  AA’rite  Managing  Editor, 
Post  Cre.scent.  .Appleton,  Wis<-on8in. _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORT¬ 
ER  for  growing  Ohio  daily.  Must  have 
ear.  I’refer  resident  of  Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  Michigan.  Good  opportunity 
for  young  man  with  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  energy,  ambition.  Send  all 
details  in  confidence  to  News-Herald, 
Willoughiiy,  Ohio,  Attention:  Manag- 
ing  Editor. _ 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  young 
iiwn  wanted  for  permanent  job  on 
afternoon  daily.  State  age,  qualifis'a- 
tions,  starting  salary  expected.  Ed- 
wardsville  Intelligencer.  Kdwardaville, 
Illinois.  _ _ 

(iENEKAL  REPORTER  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  morning  newspaper,  1  or  2  years’ 
experience  preferred.  Employment 
I  Manager.  Meriden  Rei-ord,  Meriilen. 

I  (diineetii-ut. _ 

i  NEAA'S.M.AN.  Prefer  experieneed  man 
who  can  liandle  camera.  AA’ill  consider 
beginner  and  iiewswoman.  D.A1I>Y 
PRES.S.  Charles  City.  Iowa.  _ 

NIGHT  STATE  DESK,  Handle  ropy. 

I  makeup,  territory  pages,  department 
set  ui)  like  Im-al.  State  full  back¬ 
ground.  salary  requirements.  Box  8.51. 
K4litor  ft  Publisher.  _  _ 

Sl’ORl'S  UEP(4RTER  for  night  work 
on  .New  A’ork  suburban  afternoon  dai¬ 
ly.  General  knowledge  of  major  sports 
essential.  Some  experience  preferred. 
Box  807,  Kditor  ft  Publisher. _ 

STORY  AAtRITING  INSTRUCTOR- 
I’ermanent  position  with  national  mag¬ 
azine  located  in  Ohio.  To  edit  manu- 
'Cripts  submitted  by  students  of  writ¬ 
ing  course.  Must  have  ex.pprience  in 
(1)  story  writing  and  safes,  or  (2) 
fiction  reader  or  editing  for  publishing 
or  movie  firms,  or  (3)  English  teach¬ 
er.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  800. 
Eilitor  ft  Putllisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


NEWSWOMAA'  to  assist  on  news 
desk,  wire  and  local.  Airmail  resume. 
Daily  Review,  Clifton  Forge,  Virginia. 

SINODE  Reporter-Photographer 
FIxAR.E 

_ Hobbs,  New  Mexico _ 

SM.Vl^  Southern  Daily  needs  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor.  Must  be  completely  com¬ 
petent  as  reporter,  copyreader,  produc¬ 
tion-conscious,  and  be  able  to  assume 
complete  responsibility  for  news.  Do 
not  answer  unless  you  have  had  simi¬ 
lar  experience  and  are  master  of  de¬ 
tail.  $100  week.  Box  82S,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED;  Experienced  reporter.  Give 
background,  salary  desired  first  letter. 

Box  856,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. _ 

\TOKE-liAYOUT  editor  for  6,000  daily 
with  young  staff  looking  for  new  ideas 
to  expand  circulation.  Must  keep 
hooks  filled,  though:  $7.5  to  start. 
Send  background,  references  to  Brad- 
ford.  Inter  Lake,  Kalispell,  Montana. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE— Oballenging  chance 
to  create  top  women’s  pages  in  South¬ 
eastern  cultural  college  city  of  36,000. 
Two  member  staff.  Resume  of  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  salary  expectations 
first  letter.  Write  Box  S21.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR  for  live  afternoon 
and  Sunday  Western  newspaper.  Pre¬ 
fer  W'-ster*n  or  Midille  Western  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  with  several  years  di¬ 
recting  women’s  page  or  assisting  on 
large  daily.  Imagination,  responsibility 
required.  Tough  job  but  will  pay  well. 
Write  D.  R.  Bowers,  Managing  Editor, 
Idaho  State  Journal,  Pocatello. _ 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  for  news  editor 
prize-winning  afternoon  daily.  Do  re¬ 
porting,  desk  work,  sports.  Join  our 
young  team ;  publisher  34.  adman  28. 
superintendent  21,  sunshine,  room, 
good  future  in  Oklahoma,  Henryetta 
Free-Lance. 


AGGRESSIVE,  long-established  New 
England  daily,  seeks  energetic  crusad¬ 
ing  Managing  Editor  ready  to  accept 
challenge  of  directing  fully  comple¬ 
mented  staff  of  competing  newspaper 
in  medium-size  city.  Good  salary,  ideal 
working  conditions.  Box  857,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


('OMBIN.5TION  Desk-Street  man  and 
street  man  wanted  for  afternoon— 'Sun¬ 
day  morning.  40-hour  week.  Please 
give  professional  references.  Pleasant 
conditions.  Port  Arthur  News,  Port 
Arthur,  Texas. 


_ Library _ 

NEWSPAPER  LIBRARY 

YOUNG  MAN,  25-35,  to  train  for 
night  supervisor  in  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  library.  Newspaper  or 
library  background  preferred,  but  not 
essential.  Responsibility  for  operations 
of  evening  library  staff  averaging  five 
persons  will  be  assigned  when  readi¬ 
ness  demonstrated.  Send  resume  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  background,  state  salary 
requirements.  Personnel  Department, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  'Tribune,  Minne¬ 
apolis  15.  Minnesota. 


Photographers _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Darkroom  man. 
Proven  ability.  Air  mail  background 
to  Howard  Seelye,  Post  Press,  El 
Centro.  California. _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER — .Responsible,  hard 
worker  to  head  two-man  photo  depart¬ 
ment  of  growiiig  Florida  afternoon 
daily,  13,000  class.  Car  helpful,  not 
essential.  Write  Box  822,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SELLING  FEATURES 

YOUNG,  newspaper  experienced  man. 
Real  opportunity.  Oar  essential.  Give 
starting  income  required.  .  Box  610. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  NEW  SYNDICATE  with  big 
ideas  presently  offering  one  major 
feature  and  developing  others  offers 
terrific  sideline  to  established  syndi¬ 
cate  salesmen.  Commission  basis.  Box 
855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


WANTED 

ONE  AD  AND  MAKEUP  MAN 
AND 

ONE  NIGHT  OPERATOR 

WILL  ASSIST  in  finding  housing  in 
good  location  at  very  reasonable  rent. 
Composing  Boom  employes  members  of 
ITU,  and  we  have  permission  to  run 
ad  from  foreman.  Give  full  information 
in  first  letter. 

Cecil  B.  Highland 
Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Clarksburg  Publishing  Co. 
Clarksburg.  West  Virginia 


STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN 

METROPOLITAN  DAILY  will  shortly 
have  a  fine  opening  for  a  erackerjack 
stereotype  foreman.  The  man  we’re 
seeking  must  be  a  first  class  workman 
and  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
modern  processes  and  requirements. 
Above  all  we  want  an  executive  with  a 
record  of  having  harmoniously  direct¬ 
ed  a  large  crew  of  journeymen.  Salary 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  job  and  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  own  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence.  All  replies  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Write  fully,  i>lease,  to  Box 
son.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  PLANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  in  private 
plant  for  a  practical  printer  age  35  to 
45  years.  At  least  15  years’  experience 
in  book  and  job  printing.  Supervisory 
experience  as  assistant  or  siiprintend- 
ent. 

PLEASE  furnish  complete  information 
regarding  printing  and  supervisory 
experience,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  full  personal  history  includ¬ 
ing  schools  and  trade  training. 

COMPANY  is  long  established  with 
modern  plant  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

Reply  Box  818,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

OPPORTUNITY  for  mature  man  to 
head  clerical  processing  department  of 
500  people  in  New  York  City  for  large 
established  company.  Effective  leader¬ 
ship  with  capacity  to  grasp  and  ad¬ 
minister  clerical  procedures  and  meth¬ 
ods  with  accurate  results  is  required. 
8  to  10  years  of  similar  experience 
desirable.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  responsibility.  Box 
850,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WKITERS’  SERVICES 
_ Literary  Agency _ 

WRITERS! — We  have  a  distinguished 
list  of  clients,  yet  the  demand  upon 
us,  particularly  for  TV  scripts,  is  in¬ 
satiable.  If  interested  write:  Daniel 
S.  Mead-Literary  Agency,  41!)  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ AdmInistratiTe _ 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  of  medium-size 
daily  desires  change  for  personal  rea¬ 
sons.  Fully  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  advertising,  industrial  and  public 
relations,  purchasing,  cost  and  credit 
controls,  back  shop  and  pressroom. 
Box  724.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


PROFIT-PRODUCING  Newspa-perman. 
advertising  experience,  administrative 
ability.  Employed.  Box  755,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


Identity  of  ALL  Boxholders  always 
kept  in  strictest  confidence. — 
Ton  can  rely  on  thatlll 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 


NEWSPAPER 

MANAGEMENT 

EXPERIENCED  MAN-WIFE  team  will 
manage  medium  to  small  daily  news¬ 
paper  not  now  doing  its  full  potential, 
or  losing  money.  Percentage  of  net 
business  gain  basis  of  compensation. 
Long  and  successful  experience  in 
newspaper  management.  Nationally  ac¬ 
quainted.  No  drawing  account  required 
since  couple  has  own  income  and  re¬ 
sources.  Not  interested  in  management 
of  successful  property  where  gain 
would  be  slow  or  impossible.  Per¬ 
centage  gain  compnted  annually.  Ideal 
arrangement  for  absentee  oivner,  non¬ 
operating  owner,  owner  in  ill  health  or 
wishing  to  retire.  All  correspondence 
confidential.  Must  have  full  authority. 
Have  efficient,  experienced  staff  mem¬ 
bers  available.  Services  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  844,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENER.AL  MANAGER.  Assistant  to 
Publisher,  Business  Jlanager  with 
thorough,  practical  operating  back¬ 
ground.  Young  enough  to  have  plenty 
of  energy,  seasoned  enough  to  produce 
profit-maker.  A  business  builder,  ca¬ 
pable  of  directing  and  inspiring  all 
departments.  Age  '37,  college  graduate, 
married,  excellent  health.  Available 
now.  Starting  salary  in  keeping  with 
publication  and  opportunity.  Box  817, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


SECRETARY,  M.A.  Columbia,  5  years’ 
experience  publishing  and  allied  fields. 
.$65.  Box  843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  FLIGHT  MANAGER.  20  years 
outstanding  record  economy,  strong  on 
.sales,  employee  relations.  Mature  re¬ 
sults  guaranteed.  No  absentee  owner¬ 
ship  worries.  George  B.  Morgan,  c/o 
KLO,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Circulation 


HERE’S  A  MAN  I  am  proud  to  rec- 
cunmend.  Ontstanding  and  of  proven 
ability.  Age — 34.  Excellent  character. 
^4arried.  Has  three  children.  Owns 
•home.  Attends  church  regularly.  Good 
health.  Hard  worker.  Honest,  loyal, 
conscientious.  Very  careful  in  money 
matters.  Has  a  mathematical  mind.  In 
time  would  make  excellent  businesis 
manager. 

STARTED  as  route  carrier  in  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Worked  in  each  divi¬ 
sion  and  became  circulation  manager. 
In  one  of  the  toughest  competitive 
towns  in  the  country,  as  circulation 
manager  on  the  second  newspaper,  he 
increased  circulation  30%.  His  fine 
character  and  his  interest  in  boys  qual- 
ifiee  him  to  direct  the  activities  of 
boys.  Good  organizer.  Knows  A.B.C. 

Write  Box  722,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE,  Oollege  grad¬ 
uate  with  experience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  desires  position  as  Circnla- 
tion  Manager  or  Assistant  on  medium- 
sized  paper.  Can  submit  best  recom¬ 
mendations.  ^x  644,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

OIROULATION  MAN,  Immediately 
available.  8  years  on  highly  competi¬ 
tive  metropolitan  paper.  Have  just 
completed  change  of  southern  paper  to 
daily.  Extended  carrier  coverage  and 
established  motor  routes.  Age  41.  fam- 
ily.  Box  735,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Circulation  Manager 

SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  Publisher 
needing  the  services  of  a  high  class 
Circulation  Manager  capable  of  taking 
complete  charge  of  the  department. 
One  that  knows  ABC,  Little  Merchant 
Plan  of  operation.  A  man  yet  young 
in  years  but  with  a  broad  experience 
in  circulation  promotion  and  opera¬ 
tions.  A  real  "go-getter”  who  desiws 
a  change  to  a  position  where  ability 
counts  and  resnlts  are  desired.  Box 
810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"TOP-NOTCH”  Circulation  man  will 
exchange  security  f<M-  opportunity.  Ca¬ 
pable  to  promote,  manage  and  direct. 
For  further  detail — write  Box  947. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Circulation _ 


Mr.  Owner  •  Publisher  •  Manager 

IF  YOU  rbally  want  the 
"tops”  in  a  Circulation 

Ezeentive . 

IT  YOU  really  want  the 
"Full  potential”  of  your 

circulation . 

Contact  me  I  Prefer  area  $3-4-5-$ 
Box  650,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN 
AGER  who  wants  more  lineage,  nsv 
business,  plus  a  wealth  of  promotions! 
and  revenue-building  ideas,  read  on.  I 
have  had  14  years  all  around  classified 
experience  with  one  of  nation’s  tot 
classified  newspapers.  Have  records, 
filea  umI  references  of  succeeaful  put 
performances.  Health  and  habits  ex¬ 
cellent:  married.  Seek  permanent  ot- 
portunity  with  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  310  or  12.  Box  614,  Editor  k 

Publisher.  _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
PAST  records  show  consistent  gsdni. 
Now  manager  on  metropolitan  daily, 
seeks  better  opportunity.  Likes  chil- 
lenge,  therefore  can  handle  Ist.  2nd. 
3rd  papers,  etc.  Age  34,  married,  go 
anywhere.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
8.33,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ llispliey  AdvcrtlaiiiK 

NEWSPAPERMAN  with  promotional 
ideas,  ambition  and  ingennity.  Exesl- 
lent  background  of  advertiaing  salM 
production,  research  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Good  manager.  Family  man.  Box 
550  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


ADVERTISLNG  MANAGER  or  assist- 
ant.  Experienced  in  Display,  Classified 
and  Retail  Store  advertising;  with 
large  and  small  dailies  and  department 
store.  Age  ‘29,  married.  Now  located  is 
Eastern  city  but  will  consider  location 
■anywhere  in  country.  Complete  resume 
upon  request.  Box  823,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALKS-MAN,  Top- 
notch  rec-ord  in  newspaper  adyertisint 
promotions  and  special  editions.  1» 
years  newspaper  background.  Bulk  of 
experience  on  newspapers  with  over 
100,000  daily  circulation.  Retail  and 
National  Advertising.  Assistant  to  De¬ 
partment  Head.  Can  be  good  man  for 
daily  that  has  earning  possibilities  of 
$150.00  per  week  or  better.  Family 
man,  good  health,  moderate  habiti. 
Write  Box  854,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FARM  PUBLICATION 
ADVERTISING 

20  YEARS  space  selling  for  nationslly 
known  farm  publications,  Chicago  dai¬ 
ly  and  ad  agency,  traveling  Midweit. 
Present  association  large  general  week¬ 
ly.  Married:  Age  45;  university  edu¬ 
cated :  references.  Promising  future 
foremost  importance.  Chicago  resident. 
Will  relocate.  Box  832,  EMitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

FORMER  Advertising  Publication 
Production  Manager,  daily  publication, 
work  with  printers,  engineers,  stereo¬ 
typers,  agencies.  Dummying  all  phases. 

Box  811,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  MANAGER/ SALESMAN 
4  Y’ EARS’  heavy  retail  experience 
metropolitan  newapaipers,  2  years  cits- 
sified  —  hard-hitting  energetic  young 
man,  33,  married — oan  sell,  organiie, 
manage — vet.  Prefer  Chart  .Yrea  J2 
Box  838.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  . 


TOP  NOTCH  display  staff  man  seeks 
good  future  on  small  daily,  chart  ares 
36,  38.  Ambitious,  Dependable,  con¬ 
scientious.  Successful  background  on 
large  and  small  dailies.  Excel  in  sales, 
layout,  copy,  promotion.  Present  wage 
$5,000.  Missouri  U.  Grad,  31,  family 
man,  car,  references.  Box  830,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Edttorial 


ALL-AROUND  reporter,  woman,  with 
desk  experience,  ten  years  on  large 
and  small  newapapera,  wanta  perma- 
nent  job.  Box  610,  Editor  A  Pnblishsf; 
’TOP  WRITER— Colnmnlst  large  east- 
em  daily.  Seaaoned  critic  (mnaic.  dn- 
ma).  Adept  featurea.  editorials. 
eeptional  style.  Middle-aged.  .A.B.  Set¬ 
tle  with  paper  or  msgasine  that  valnss 
quality.  Box  500,  Editor  A  Pnblishsr. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

DO  YOU  WANT  .  .  . 

A  GOOD  reporter f  e  good  writer!  e 
eblHtr,  ^tegrity,  ambition, 
and  likeableness  t  Then  I  am  he.  Five 
beats,  features,  on  dailies 
M.OOO-ldO.OOO,  Most  familiar  with  po¬ 
lice,  courts,  military,  fastbreaking 
news.  Draft,  reserve  exempt  WW  II 
vet,  28.  married,  two  years  college. 
Employed  now  and  highly  regarded. 
Box  621.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

jyiTOR,  Ad  nvan,  ^nd  prodaction  staff 
of  good  weekly  in  Rail,  working,  in- 
Crested  in  opportunity.  Single.  27. 
Box  603,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE.  YOUNG 
Waste  eliminated  and  coverage  ex- 
psnded.  Young  editorial  executiye  of 
Mitor  and  assisUnt  publisher  calibre. 
Ready  for  move  to  post  demanding 
imaginative  coverage  at  minimum  cost. 
Metropolitans  of  75,000  and  over  only. 
No  shakeup  artists,  please.  Applicant 
18  a  family  man  with  well-paying  and 
secure  post,  but  a  man  looking  for  a 
chaUenge,  and  a  future.  Box  616,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  SPORTS 
EDITOR-^VTIITER :  Am  not  afraid  of 
work.  Money  not  important  .  .  .  will 
prove  myself  first.  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Know  typography,  layout,  speed 
graphic  camera  and  will  write  column. 
Public  relations  work  in  service.  Will 
present  highest  samples  and  recom¬ 
mendations.  Job  must  have  future. 
Box  638,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

HARVARD  CRIMSON  EDITOR  with 
sn  eye  to  the  future  and  the  West 
seeks  summer  reporter’s  position  on 
midwestem  or  farwestern  paper.  Has 
some  New  York  daily  repirtorial  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  627,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

LOOKING  POR  competent  managing 
editor  under  40,  national  and  regional 
recognition,  fast -working  perfectionist, 
good  knowledge  of  mechanical  and  cir¬ 
culation  problems,  sober,  well  traveled, 
married?  This  man  looking  for  perma- 
ment  home  in  city  of  40.000  to  100,- 
000.  afternoon  daily.  Midwest  or 
South.  Box  618.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NfcwswOMAN  15  years  large,  small 
dailies,  reporter*  featiires-photographer, 
nty,  copy  desks,  presently  employed. 
Box  639.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

„  one  man  editorial  page 

TOPI^IOH’T  Editorial  Writer  on  big- 
City  Republican  daily  wants  smaller 
town  challenge  conducting  **one  man” 
editorial  page.  Strong  experience,  edu¬ 
cation.  Draft-exempt.  Reliable.  Finest 
references.  Married,  child.  44.  Salary 
secondary  to  stimulating  job  in  pleas¬ 
ant  community.  Box  617,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 

EDITOR  Midwest  daily  (6.- 
000)  4  years.  Need  change  of  scenery. 
Interested  in  continuing  in  ^orts  any¬ 
where  in  United  States.  B.A.  1947 
veteran.  Box  647.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  28,  seeks  job  with 
Experience  4%  years  all  phas¬ 
es.  College  grad,  family,  veteran, 
steady.  Box  629.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

®'^^^'E0RD  GRAD  (M.A.)  4  languag¬ 
es,  desires  poeition  with  U.S.  Newspa- 
paper,  news-agency,  syndicate  in  Eu¬ 
rope  or  U.S.  Write  to  v.  Duhn,  25. 
Wenertatraase,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

AI  .\TLABLE  —  experienced  medical- 
and-science  writer.  Prefer  Chart  area 
-2.  Box  719,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

FE.ITURE  writer,  all  around  re- 
seeking  position  with  50.- 
000  or  better  daily  in  Midwest.  Have 
covered  all  beats  well.  College  grad, 
'"i?*'''*..''’''’'  'Slide.  Complete  photogra¬ 
pher.  Box  746.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

reporter,  29,  single.  BS  in  jonmal- 
ism  phus  graduate  work,  KTA.  some 
|‘j^]jenence.  Box  703,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 

SM.\N,  29.  five  years  wire  service 
^Penence  in  _  U.S.  and  abroad,  seeks 
^iting-advertising  job  on  weekly 
newspaper.  Interested  in  eventual 
ownership.  Top  references.  Box  739. 
"■‘'‘tor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial  _ 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

PRACTICAL  •  MINDED,  gtimuUtipe. 
original  editorial  writer  seeka  oqsition 
with  paper  looking  to  build  editorial 
page.  Interest  is  irenuine.  Can  pinch- 
hit  elsewhere.  Box  711,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOPFLIGHT  WEEKLY  EDITOR.  e»n- 
plojed  Chart  Area  2.  wants  chanxe  to 
paper  with  chance  to  huy  in.  Box  727, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  now 
employed  60,000  A.M.  wants  writing 
or  editing  job  on  Southern  or  Eastern 
daily.  Here  two  years.  Experienced 
all  phases  editing,  makenp.  Have  cov¬ 
ered  all  sports,  done  bureau  work. 
College  degree.  31.  References.  Box 
T53,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BORDERLINE 

EDITOR,  publisher,  owner,  27,  of 
tab  weekly  in  chart  area  1 — writM, 
edits,  makes  up,  promotes,  sells,  cir¬ 
culates — wants  a  boss  again  after  cost¬ 
ly  dab  in  free  enterprise. 

WILL  sell  paper  and  join  you  in  60 
days  minimum. 

FORMER  reporter  60,000  daily, 
sports  editor  7,000,  news  editor  18,000 
and  city  editor  10,000.  Five  years’ 
experience. 

S.VLARY  to  support  wife  and  two 
kids. 

TRAVELLED  6ve  continents,  23 
lands;  speak  three  languages. 

EXPERIENCED  all  beats  but  farm, 
social.  Prefer  big  city  near  either  coast 
but  will  consider  any  fair,  honest  of¬ 
fer. 

VET  three  years  Army  Intelligence, 
four  years  ORC,  very  much  exempt. 

ON  the  borderline  between  youthful 
ambition  and  wizened  experience.  Best 
bet  yet. 

Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher 


AMBITIOUS  EDITOR  in  government 
agency  desires  job  with  future  on 
small  daily  or  weekly,  or  industrial 
publication.  Hard-worker.  veteran, 
married.  28,  degree,  excellent  refer- 
ences.  Box  801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


O.VN.\DI.\N  editor-journaliat-foreign 
correspondent  available  soon  for  one- 
two  year  assignment.  Anywhere.  Box 
824.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


COLUMNIST 

CARTOO'NTST 

REPORTER 

EXPERIENCED  in  every  detail  of 
newspaiper  work.  Formerly  nationally 
syndicated  daily  sports  columnist -car¬ 
toonist.  Would  like  to  leave  New  York 
for  out  of  town  newspaper.  Highest 
recommendations.  For  details  of  work, 
etc.  Write  Box  839,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR.  WOMAN,  meticulous  copy- 
reader.  fast  writer,  also  picture  lay¬ 
out.  For  past  five  years,  sole  processor 
biweekly  tabloid ;  previous  five,  on  re¬ 
porting  staff  national  weekly.  Seeks 
change  to  responsible  copyreading,  re¬ 
porting,  production  job  preferably 
trade,  business  paper  or  weekly,  N.  Y. 
area.  Married:  Barnard  PBK.  Box 
819.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


EX-WAR.  foreign  correspondent  (Far 
Eas^)  seeks  appealing  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine  or  public  relations  job  either 
foreign  or  domestic.  Experienced  wire 
service,  daily  five  years;  prefer  re¬ 
porting  but  desk  work  suitable  if 
adequate  salary.  Write  particulars. 
Box  82.5,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

J.VNUARY  COLLEGE  GRAD 
DESIRES  newspaper  position.  Native 
New  Yorker  ready  to  relocate.  B.A. 
English,  23,  vet,  single.  Editor  (fea¬ 
tures  and  copy)  of  college  paper  2 
years.  Box  835.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


STEADY,  HEADS-UP.  YOUNG  i 
experienced  on  all  news 
desks,  including  sports,  on  di 
of  75.000.  Degree.  Draft-exempt. 
Prefers  Chart  Areas  2.  6.  8.  Box 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEWS- FEATURE  writer,  32,  fast  and 
accurate,  handle  camera,  two  years  on 
small  daily,  two  years  information 
specialist  with  the  Army,  two  years 
college,  married,  veteran,  available 
Sentemher.  Western  location  prefer¬ 
able.  Box  818,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Editorial 


PM  SPORTS  EDITOR,  35.  seeks 
sports  or  wire  desk  job  with  future. 
Experience  9  years  all  phases.  College 
grad,  family,  veteran,  steady.  Start 
$75.  South  or  East.  Box  841,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

REOENT  journalism  graduate  veteran 
35,  good  character,  single,  aeeks  news¬ 
paper  work  any  p^ce  in  the  United 
States.  Some  experience  on  university 
paper.  Box  815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPORTER — cub — 25,  single.  Expe¬ 
rienced  on  New  York  City  newspaper; 
editorial  assistant,  wrote  shorts,  little 
rewrite.  Excellent  references.  In-out  of 
town  or  country.  Box  846,  Editor  Sc 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  1  Vi  years  on  daily,  all 
'|rha.ses  news,  sports,  photography.  Op¬ 
erate  Fairchild  engraver.  Vet,  college. 
Prefer  .South,  West.  Box  852.  Editor 

Sc  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  ■  PHOTOGRAPHER,  27. 
for  daily.  B.A.  I^gree  and  1  year  Sor- 
bonne.  Free-lanced  through  Europe. 
Now  w.mt  to  settle,  relocate  anywhere. 

Box  812.  Editor  Sc  Puhliaher. _ 

REPORTEB-REWRITE-DESKMAN.  2o 
years  dailies,  all  beats,  native  New 
Yorker,  veteran;  complete  background; 
is  now  employed.  Please  state  salary. 
Ready  short  notice.  Box  842.  Editor 

Sc  Publisher. _ 

SKILLED  Mature  newspaperman 
versed  in  all  phases  of  editorial  work, 
heavy  New  York  copy  desk  exi>erience, 
seeks  place  on  newspaper,  magazine, 
trade  publication  or  house  organ.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  826.  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  7-year  back¬ 
ground  straight  reporter,  photograjiher, 
sports  editor  interested  in  making 
change  from  job  as  one  of  several 
sports  writers  on  paper  of  large  circu¬ 
lation  to  job  as  sports  editor  on  p.m. 
in  35,000  60,000  city.  Will  be  avail¬ 
able  during  middle  of  summer.  IIS-I. 
Can’t  consider  less  than  $80.  Box  806. 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

314  YEARS’  daily  experience.  Need 
reporting  or  desk  job  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  Midwest.  Missouri  grad,  age 
27.  Box  837,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
VETERAN  NETWORK-RADIO  MAG¬ 
AZINE  CORRESPONDENT.  Datelines, 
Scandinavia.  Europe,  Balkans.  Near 
and  Far  East.  Writer-Director  TV  and 
Documentary  films.  Moderator  Panels 
and  Forums.  Interested  domestic  posi¬ 
tion  for  family  reasons.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  12.  Age  33.  Box  802,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ _ 


WASHINGTON  newsman,  28.  5  years’ 
all-around  experience.  Fine  back¬ 
ground  for  newspaiper,  magazine  or 
publicity  spot.  Write  Apt.  5.  1410 

Euclid  St.  NW,  Washington  9.  D.  C. 

YOUNG  MAN.  proven  writing  ability. 
Some  experience.  College  grad.  vet. 
single.  Chart  area  $2.  Box  834,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


YOUNG  MAN,  25,  trained  to  be  re¬ 
porter,  desires  job  on  daily  anywhere 
in  the  U.S.A.  Journalism  degree  New 
York  University.  Salary  and  hours 
secondary.  Box  827,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Frnmothm— Pablic  Relations 


PI3LIC  RELATIONS.  PUBLICITY, 
or  EDITORIAL  position  is  desired  bv 
YOUNG  VETERAN  with  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  PERFECT  draft  status. 
Will  relocate.  Box  733,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 

5  YEARS’  experience  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  editorial  promotion,  research, 
sales  presentations  with  2  top  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  College  denee  in  news- 
l>aper  management.  HeadfuU  of  ideas. 
Age  27.  married,  veteran.  Box  853, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Photographers 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Member  NPPA. 
Now  employed  Eastern  daily.  Seek 
larger  paper  same  ares.  Single,  new 
ear,  ambitious.  Box  831,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — ^Versatile,  artistic 
ability,  now  employed  with  small  daily, 
desires  opportunity  to  locate  with  larg¬ 
er  daily  or  public  relations.  Box  816, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
PlKwogrnphy 

PHOTO  EDI’TOR,  college  paper.  Sum¬ 
mer  work  after  May  30.  J-atudenL 
4x5  Graphic.  Box  709,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liaher. 

Mcchnaknl 


AVAILABLE.  RediaJle  Printer.  Execu¬ 
tive  Ability,  35  yearn’  experience, 
married.  Interview  Arranged,  Inquiriea 
Invited.  713  East  13th,  Davenports 
Iowa. _ _ _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
OR  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
/ 

Available  To 
Publishers 
Who  Can  Afforid 

An  experienced  mechanical  execu¬ 
tive.  Now  employed  on  large  news¬ 
paper;  responsible  for  production  oper¬ 
ations  and  subordinate  personnel  of 
350.  Experience  in  new  building  pro¬ 
grams,  plant  layouts;  costs,  records. 
Must  have  realistic  authority  to  do  a 
constructive  job  for  employer,  Detaila 
will  be  furnished  in  strict  confidence. 
Write,  wire  or  phone.  Box  650.  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


GRADUATE  MECHANICAL  ENGI¬ 
NEER:  Now  employed  by  press  build¬ 
er  as  engineering  supervisor.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  design,  development 
and  field  engineering.  Machinist  train¬ 
ing-experience  in  press  maiutenan<» 
total — 15  years  on  printing  equipment. 
Age  36,  married.  Interested  in  engi¬ 
neering  position  with  printer  or  tech¬ 
nical  sales  to  the  industry.  Box  649. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
with  background,  training  and  aoility 
in  daily  newspaper  field  seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  with  progressive  organization.  Ex¬ 
perience  covers  all  daily  operations. 
TTS  installations  and  operational  ex¬ 
perience.  Seasoned  in  printing  color 
including  four  color  process.  BMk- 
gronnd  covers  actual  work  .™«* 

chanical  department*. 
will  cover  Assistant  to  publisher. 
Presently  employed.  Detail*  and 
ences  furnished  in  confidence,  wrue 

Box  734,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, _ 

experienced  Presaroom  Foreman 
desires  change.  Familiar  with  most  of 
the  mechanical  and 
lems  that  confront  /ou-  . 
large  operation  preferred.  .Box  70U. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher.  _ _ _ 


lEASONED  Newapaper  Pressroom 
‘oVeman.  Age  50.  With  26  y**"’  ex- 
lerience  in  different  pressrooms.  Just 
,  man  with  a  background,  training  and 
bility.  I  will  trade  this 
I  publisher  in  exchange  for  a  future 
,nd  a  reasonable  salary.  On 
laper,  10  to  25.000  circulation.  Have 
,  fine  record  and  references,  ®n 

Vest  Coast  but  will  trayl  Iot  right 
ob  Write  details  in  confidence.  Box 
51.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 


USE  TOUR 
Editor  A  Publisher 
CHART  AREA 
In  your  classified  ad  copy: 

II _ ^Malne,  New  Hampshire, 

Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

#2. — New  York,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.,  Delaware. 

«S. — vr.  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 

•4 _ Georgia,  South  Carolina, 

riorlda.  . 

55.  — ^Mississippi,  Alabama. 

Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

56.  — ^Michigan,  Ohio,  IndUna, 

lUinofs. 

27. — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota.  _  ^ 

18.— Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Kansas. 

59.— Arkansas,  Louisiana.  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Texas. 

510. — Colorado,  Now  Mexico. 
Arlsona,  Utah. 

111. — Montana,  Wyoming.  Ida¬ 
ho.  Washington,  Oregon. 
512.— California,  Nevada. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


This  week  E  &  P  publishes  an-  the  first  P.  R.  Number,  Conger 
other  in  its  long  series  of  “Public  Reynolds,  director  of  public  re- 
Relations  Forums"  and  we  are  lations  for  Standard  Oil  of  Indi- 
proud  of  the  fact  that  this  marks  ana,  wrote: 

the  15th  anniversary  of  our  first  “Whatever  you  call  it,  this 
effort  of  this  kind.  publicizing  in  paid  space  must  be 


Early  in  the  '30s,  business  was 
put  in  the  dog  house  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  government.  The  sins  of  a 
few  were  used  to  smear  all  busi¬ 
ness.  The  reputations  of  a  few 
bad  characters  ruined  the  pubic's 
confidence  in  the  honest  majority. 
The  activities  of  government  at 
that  time  didn't  do  a  thing  to  im¬ 
prove  business’s  situation. 

E  &  P  took  the  leadership 
among  all  publications  and 
started  urging  business  and  indus¬ 
try  to  tell  their  side  of  the  story 
to  the  public  through  newspaper 
advertising.  Some  p.r.  advertising 
had  been  appearing  in  newsapers 
and  magazines.  On  Nov.  14, 
1936.  E  &  P  noted: 

“Maybe  the  railroads  were  first 
ot  the  big  business  groups  to 
awaken  to  the  reality  that  they 
needed  to  sell  the  public  more 
than  specific  services.  Maybe 
some  other  major  industry  was 
first.  We  don’t  know  and  don’t 
care  much,  in  view  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  appreciation  among  many 
large  organizations  of  the  value 
of  institutional  advertising.  News¬ 
papers  have  carried  a  heavy  vol¬ 
ume  in  recent  months,  we  are 
told  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing.  ANPA,  which,  in  a  recent 
brochure  reproduced  a  couple  of 
dozen  newspaper  advertisement 
•  clippings.  It  is  institutional  adver¬ 
tising,  without  the  stiff  collar  and 
tail  coat.  It  is  copy  that  tells  the 
advertiser’s  story  in  the  custom¬ 
er’s  language  and  in  terms  of  the 
customer’s  wants.” 

*  *  * 

On  dec.  17,  1938,  E  &  P  pub¬ 
lished  its  first  “Public  Relations 
Number”  including  the  by-line 
testimonials  of  many  business 
leaders  who  saw  the  necessity  and 
desirability  for  business  institu¬ 
tions  to  tell  their  stories  to  the 
public  through  paid  advertising. 

Every  year  siiKe  then,  except 
for  a  couple  during  the  war  when 
paper  was  short,  E  &  P  has  de¬ 
voted  an  annual  issue  to  public 
relations  advertising  in  addition 
to  promoting  this  technique  all 
year  ’round  in  its  weekly  issues. 

More  than  110  business  leaders 
and  advertising  executives  have 
told  the  stories  in  these  annual 
issues  of  their  successes  in  using 
newspaper  advertising  to  place 
their  public  relations  messages 
before  the  public.  They  range 
from  coast  to  coast  and  in  almost 
every  business  and  industry  from 
railroads,  to  oil,  coal,  insurance, 
chemicals,  electrical  appliances, 
utilities,  etc. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in 


regarded  as  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  and  powerful  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  story  of  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  transmitted.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  include  those  which  ex¬ 
ist  for  product  advertising:  such 
as  national,  sectional,  or  special¬ 
ized  distribution  at  low  cost  for 
the  magazines  and  trade  journals, 
flexibility  as  to  time  and  place  in 
the  publicizing  in  the  case  of 
newspapers.’’ 

The  same  is  true  today. 

Ht 

In  1938.  E  &  P  said:  “Within 
the  past  year  the  heads  of  reput¬ 
able  business  have  strongly  felt 
the  need  of  recreating  a  public 
opinion  favorable  toward  our 
commerce  and  industry.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  flounder¬ 
ing  and  muddy  thinking.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  propaganda  as 
futile  as  rain  on  a  tin  roof  in  the 
desert.  There  has  been  glib  argu¬ 
ment  by  the  propaganda  mer¬ 
chants  that  paid  advertising  is 
discounted  by  the  public  because 
it  is  special  pleading.  As  1938 
ends  and  a  New  Year  dawns,  we 
see  signs  of  clearer  reasoning. 
•Business  has  decided  to  quit  play¬ 
ing  politics,  for  the  present  at 
least.  Mr.  Roosevelt  seemed  to 
hold  the  last  word  in  those  en¬ 
counters.  It  has  apparently  de¬ 
cided  to  stop  being  subtle  with  a 
public  which  distrusts  subtlety. 

“The  announcements  of  several 
great  business  firms  in  this  issue 
can  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  their 
faith  in  paid  advertising,  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  as  a  means  of 
getting  their  story  to  the  public 
in  a  form  that  will  be  read — and 
more  important,  believed.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  step  will  be  a  salutary 
one  for  business.  Every  advertise¬ 
ment  is  a  permanent  record,  a 
pledge,  and  a  promise  of  per¬ 
formance.  In  the  long  run  it  is 
insurance  against  labor  discon¬ 
tent  and  consumer  discontent  and 
with  those  eliminated,  big  business 
has  little  to  worry  about.” 

Two  years  later,  on  Dec.  28, 
1940,  E  &  P  said: 

“This  collection  of  stories  (in 
the  P.  R.  Issue)  suggests  one  or 
two  thoughts.  Three  years  ago, 
‘public  relations’  was  the  prevail¬ 
ing  fad  in  the  advertising  world. 
P  looked  like  a  source  of  new 
revenue  from  a  field  which 
should  have  been  developed  long 
ago.  regardless  of  revenue  possi¬ 
bilities.  Fads  have  a  short  life, 
especially  among  the  big  brains 
of  advertising,  but  this  particular 
idea  persisted  after  the  promo¬ 
tion-minded  folks  had  dropped  it 


for  other  things  that  looked  like 
more  immediate  money.  We  want 
to  emphasize  that  it  is  no  fad.  It 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  biggest 
pieces  of  unfinished  business  that 
confronts  U.  S.  industry.  The  de¬ 
fense  program  has  enhanced  its 
importance. 

“Corollary  to  that  is  the 
thought  that  the  public  relations 
job  is  one  that  requires  individual 
attention.  Any  company  which 
has  to  keep  its  public  contacts 
sweet  at  all  times  has  both  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  problems  to 
consider.  That  assignment  merits 
the  full  time  of  one  man  and 
whatever  staff  he  needs — a  man 
who  can  keep  the  common  touch 
with  the  interests  of  management, 
the  employes  and  the  customers.” 

The  public  relations  job  for 
business  and  industry  is  still  “un¬ 
finished  business.”  The  mere 
change  of  administration  in 
Washington  cannot  be  taken  as 
the  signal  to  rest  on  one’s  oars. 
Public  relations  is  a  continuing, 
full-time  job  that  warrants  the 
best  attention  and  brains  industry 
can  apply  to  it. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  still 
the  best  medium  for  the  job  for 
the  same  reasons  that  dozens  of 
executives  have  stated  whose  ar¬ 
ticles  have  appeared  in  E  &  P 
during  the  last  15  years.  It  is  a 
“permanent  record,  a  pledge,  and 
a  promise  of  performance”  that 
American  business  and  industry 
must  make  and  fulfill  if  it  expects 
to  retain  public  consent  to  do 
business. 

■ 

Contest  Opened 
To  U.  S.  Students 

Chicago — For  the  first  time  in 
its  six-year  history,  the  inter- 
American  oratorical  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  newspaper  El  Uni¬ 
versal  of  Mexico  City  will  be  open 
to  U.  S.  students,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  George  I.  Blanksten, 
associate  professor  of  political 
science  and  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Latin  American  studies 
at  Northwestern  University. 

He  termed  the  change  in  entry 
requirements  a  “direct,  beneficial 
result"  of  a  meeting  of  U.  S.  and 
l.atin  American  newsmen. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  20-22 — Utah  State  Press 
Association,  annual  convention. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Feb.  21-22--Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  15th  annual 
meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb.  22-23 — Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives’ 
Association,  Spring  meeting. 
Hotel  President,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Feb.  27 —  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
Seminar,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Feb.  27-28 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clinic,  sixth  annual. 
University  of  Missouri.  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo. 

Feb.  27-28 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Carolinas,  meeting. 
Clemson  House,  Clemson,  S.  C. 


Accrediting  Plan 

continued  from  page  78 


“Because  the  Council  felt  an 
obligation  to  the  40  accredited 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  it  made  its  cooperation 
with  the  Commission’s  plan  condi¬ 
tional  upon  the  approval  of  the 
constituent  associations  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  and  t'ne 
chief  administrators  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  already  accredited  for  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Moreover,  the  Council  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  review  the  re¬ 
sult  of  institution-wide  accrediting 
after  an  experimental  period. 

“This  seemed  to  members  of 
the  Council  to  be  a  reasonable 
approach  to  a  plan  for  accredit¬ 
ing  without  risking  the  loss  of 
accomplishments  of  the  past. 

“At  the  moment  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  executive  committee  is  con¬ 
sidering  bypassing  the  educator- 
industry  council  for  further  ac¬ 
crediting  experiment,  and  looking 
instead  to  an  educator-only  group, 
the  American  Society  of  Journal¬ 
ism  School  Administrators. 

“Whether  or  not  it  wishes  to 
repel  permanently  the  cooperation 
of  the  communications  industry 
organizations  is  not  now  clear.” 
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You  can  depend  on  Model  29  Linotypes  for 
steady,  profitable  mixed  composition! 


Engineered  for  versatility,  the  Mixer  Model  29  Linotype  insures  low 
composition  costs.  With  four  90-channel  magazines,  mixing  up  to 
normal  18  point  is  quick  and  easy.  Alternate  72-channel  magazines 
profitably  increase  this  range  to  normal  24-  and  30-point  faces! 
Foodstore  ads  — news  text  and  complicated  display  — dictionaries  and 
encyclopedias— and  just  about  every  job  in  the  commercial  shop  — 
all  are  part  of  the  day's  work  for  the  Model  29,  This  is  demonstrated 
every  day  in  plants  like  these,  all  over  the  world. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  about  all  the  profit-producing 
advantages  of  the  Model  29  Linotype. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


Agencies:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta, 
Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Set  in  tAr  Limttifpe  SparUtu  family 


his  is  a  record  that  speaks  for  itself: 


Linage  1942 

Linage  1952 

Retail . 

....  2,456,061  . 

....  9,646,231 

General . 

....  473,939  . 

....  1,665,025 

Automotive .  .  .  . 

_  72,408  . 

....  835,098 

Classified . 

.  .  .  737,258  . 

....  4,340,246 

Total . 

....  3,875,944  ^  .  .  .  . 

....  16,782,931 

You,  too,  can  grow  with  the  News  in  Denver. 


★  ★  ★ 

Linage  from  Media  Records. 

Note:  Classified  linage  alone  in  1952 
exceeded  total  linage  in  1942. 


Rocky  Mountain  News 

COLORADO’S  FIRST  NEWSPAjPER,  FOUNDED  1859 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .WorU-Tefegrom  S  The  Sun 


CLEVELAND . Preti 

PITTSBURGH . Preii 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times 


COLUMBUS . Cifizen 

CINCINNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . PosI 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . New, -Sentinel 


DENVER . Rocky  Mtn.  New, 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herold 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimifor 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVILLE . Press 

HOUSTON . Press 

FORT  WORTH . Press 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

EL  PASO  Herald-Po,l 


General  Advertising  Department,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Chicago  San  Francisco  Detroit  Cincinnsiti  Philadelphia  Doliat 


